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THE EMPIRICISM OF THOMISTIC ETHICS 


(Presidential Address) 


Ie troduction 


'f:QMISM and the other Catholic Philosophies which owe 

their ‘Ingpiration to medieval thinkers are recognized by our 
contemporaries as legitimate subjects, not only of historical re- 
search, but also of relevant living philosophical thought. Our 
present fortunate position is, as is well known, not an historical 
accident, but the fruit of the combined laborseof many scholars 
for over a century. In epistemology, metaphysics, and the phi- 
losophy of nature, innumerable articles and books have pre- 
sented the philosophical significance of Thomistic thought. 

But in ethics, the same amount and kind of work has not been 
done by Catholics,? and as a natural result Catholic ethics is not 
widely considered to be philosophically important. Let me es- 
tablish this somewhat astonishing statement. A barometer of 
work done is publication, and in the more than twenty years 
since 1930, the New Scholasticism has published some 46 articles 
which could be said to be in the field of ethics; but if we exclude 
criticisms of false theories and merely tangential articles, there 
remain only 14 articles on Thomistic ethics. Articles in The 
Modern Schoolman run in a slightly higher proportion: of 35 ar- 
ticles, only 17 directly pertain to the positive side of ethics. 
Compared with the interest shown by other philosophical groups, 
as manifested in Mind, the International Journal of Ethics, and 
even the Journal of Philosophy, this is indeed a very poor show- 
ing. I don’t mean that there have not been very valuable con- 
tributions made in the further development of ethics, in relation 
to modern problems such as the use of the atomic bomb, birth 
control, social justice. What I mean is that most Thomists have 
assumed that there already exists a large body of ethics which 
does not need reconsideration both historically and critically. 


1 Let me at once pay homage to the work of men like Lottin, Schmaus, 
Messner, De Guibert. My complaint is that not enough of this work is be- 
ing done, and practically none is being done in English. 
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If we have assumed that Catholic ethics is completely satis- 
factory as a philosophical doctrine, two recent books will give us 
pause. One of these is the work of an eminent Catholic ethician 
who has demonstrated his own competence by valuable studies, 
Canon Jacques Leclercq. His best known works are the four 
volumes of Essats de morale catholique (1950), and the four vol- 
umes that first established his wide reputation in ethical thought, 
Legons de droit naturel (1947). These extensive and competent 
studies showed Canon Leclercq to be well acquainted not only 
with Catholic philosophy, but also with the social sciences and 
history. Among his other writings, the small work, Le probléme 
de la foi dans les milieux intellectuels au xx® stécle (1950) shows 
that he is equally well informed about contemporary thought 
and sensitive to its needs. 

In 1955, Father Leclercq published a serious study, The Moral 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Face to Face with Contemporary 
Thought.? Let me say at once that I see no reason for accepting 
all his evaluations, that I think grave objections can be raised 
to his method, and that sometimes he has mistaken his point. 
But let me also say this: it would be very, very unfortunate if 
Catholics choose to ignore all his criticisms because he is some- 
times—or even often—wrong. 

For honest differences of opinion, when brought face to face 
with the intention that the truth may prevail and not that one of 
the disputants may have the upper hand, are the ordinary occa- 
sion for progress in philosophy. Plato and Aristotle made use of 
the opinions of the wise; the medievals developed the interplay 
of opinions into the formal technique of the disputatio; our con- 
temporaries speak much about the necessity of the dialogue. 
The wise, of course, can safely ignore criticisms, and the fearful 
may pretend that there are no differences of opinion. But those 
of us who are engaged in the pursuit of truth must first find out 
what the criticisms really are and mean, and then we must try 
to isolate and incorporate the truth in such differing opinions. 
Our purpose in this consideration shall not be to engage in con- 
troversy, nor to defend a position at all costs, but rather to 
listen to the criticisms, and then to respond with equal honesty 
and simplicity. 


2 Jacques Laclercq, La Philosophie morale de saint Thomas devant la 
pensée contemporaine (Louvain: Publications universitaires; Paris: Vrin, 
1955). 
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The Four General Defects of Thomistic Ethics 


What then is Father Leclercq’s evaluation of Thomistic ethics? 
He lays four general charges. The first is that St. Thomas sub- 
scribes to an intellectualism, instead of a doctrine of charity 
which is the basic element of Christian morality.2 By “intel- 
lectualism,”’ Father Leclercq means first of all that St. Thomas 
considers the ultimate activity of man to be contemplation. 
That St. Thomas admits the existence of charity, and of charita- 


3“ Saint Thomas part de la contemplation purement intellectuelle, congu 
comme activité supréme de homme. Dés lors, si, cependant la perfection 
se trouve dans un certain genre d’action extérieure, ce sera avant tout celle 
par laquelle on transmet le fruit de la contemplation: contemplata tradere. 
C’est une théorie de professeur satisfait. Et il en est si tranquillement con- 
vaincu que, commentant saint Mathieu, et arrivant au passage cité plus 
haut [Matt. xv. 31-40] sur les élus qui se reconnaissent 4 la pratique des 
oeuvres de miséricorde, il demande pourquoi il est fait mention de ces 


oeuvres-li plutét que des autres.... Au contraire, Jésus part de la bien- 
faisance, de l’activité charitable, par laquelle ’homme s’unit 4 |’amour 
divin. ... Il est vrai que transmettre au prochain le fruit de sa contem- 


plation est une forme de la charité, et la contemplation, comme la mortifi- 
cation, est indispensable pour nourrir la charité; mais on peut trouver re- 
grettable que saint Thomas n’ait parlé de l’activité qui découle de la charité 
qu’A propos des ordres religieux et des activités de caractére strictement 
intellectuel. A le lire, on a l’impression que la perfection accomplie est 
réservée aux intellectuels purs.... Comment s’explique donc que la doc- 
trine de la perfection humaine dont saint Thomas en somme n’est pas 
Yauteur, mais qu’il reprend simplement 4 ses prédécesseurs, se soit dével- 
oppée dans le monde chrétien en continuité avec la philosophie grec plutét 
qu’avec la Révélation? Le développement historique de la pensée chré- 
tienne donne l’impression que la notion du Dieu Pére qui nous aime... 
que cette notion qui est le fondement méme du christianisme, est tellement 
surhumaine qu’elle dépasse les capacités d’appréhension de homme... . 
lesprit humain s’est trouvé incapable de porter la doctrine et les hommes, 
que les chrétiens restent malgré la vie surnaturelle, sont revenus & une con- 
ception moins surhumaine, mais proportionnées 4 leur esprit . . . Nous 
avons parlé de la tendance naturelle aux philosophes 4 s’absorber dans la 
réflexion spéculative, et des Ames religieuses 4 la contemplation du bien 
parfait qu’elles trouvent en Dieu. ... la systématisation plus rationaliste 
que chrétienne des docteurs a dressé un écran entre la réalité chrétienne et 
les intellectuels. Sur le plan de |’action, la vie chrétienne a continué & se 
dérouler selon l’Evangile et les initiatives de la charité n’ont cessé de se 
multiplier, tandis que les contemplatifs, au fond des cloitres, priaient pour 
les Ames; mais les professeurs, tout & leurs abstractions, paraissaient ne pas 
le voir et continuaient & suivre Aristote.” Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, 
pp. 168-173. Cf. also, pp. 147, 189, 206-07, 236, 348. 
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ble deeds, Father Leclercq ascribes to a somewhat inconsistent. 
realism, and he points out that St. Thomas puts charity in a 
derivative position. According to Father Leclercq, St. Thomas 
has succumbed to two influences, the tendency of a professor to 
be out of touch with reality, and the authority of Aristotle, who 
in a way is the most Greek of all the writers St. Thomas read. 

Father Leclercq’s second general charge is that St. Thomas’s 
intellectualism in ethics is a quite natural outgrowth of his ra- 
tionalism in metaphysics.* Admitting that St. Thomas in prin- 
ciple recognizes that man has no understanding of the essence of 
God, the Louvain professor indicts St. Thomas and the entire 
Middle Ages with having relegated the mystery of God to the 
background and put into the forefront a repelling array of clear 
concepts. Father Leclerc: views such rationalistic clarity as 
deeply inimical to reverence and to religion, as well as to the 
temper of our times, manifested in various ways by existential- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy. 

St. Thomas, Father Leclercq holds, saw that there was an op- 
tion between intellectualism and voluntarism, and deliberately 
chose the former.® In fact, he goes further, and lays a third gen- 
eral charge, that Aquinas sets the activity of the speculative in- 


4“En somme un drame intellectuel est né de la facon fort cérébrale selon 
laquelle les scolastiques ont raisonné sur Dieu. On serait porté 4 parler 
d’intempérance rationaliste. Confiant dans les catégories notionnelles 
établies par la philosophie, ils ont réflechi sur Dieu en cherchant avant tout 
la clarté et ils ont repoussé & l’arriérre-plan l’aspect d’ineffable ou d”outre’ 
qui caractérise notre connaissance de Dieu autant que l’aspect de perfec- 
tion. Et alors qu’ils croyaient avoir rendu un service définitif 4 la pensée 
humaine par les clartés jetées sur le plus insondable des mystéres, cette 
clarté méme en détourne les esprits. Un aspect de la tendance existen- 
tialiste contemporaine est de rétablir le mystére, car elle insiste sur l’idée 
qu’on peut avoir conscience de |’existence d’un objet sans étre capable de 
le définir, et que le contact existentiel ou la conscience d’existence est plus 
importante que la connaissance intellectuelle claire. C’est une réaction 
contre le rationalisme qui estime la connaissance claire seule valable et 
traite en non-existant ce qu’on ne peut définir,” Leclercq, La Philosophie 
morale, pp. 73-74. 


5“T’opposition est profonde avec les intellectualistes dont saint Thomas 
est le type. Pour ces derniers, "homme est un &tre qui pense d’abord et se 
détermine ensuite & l’action 4 la suite de la dictée de son intelligence: ‘ rien 
n’est voulu, s’il n’est connu.’ Pour les volontaristes, homme agit, d’abord 
et la pensée est éveillé par la vie,” Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, p. 125. 
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tellect above all other human activities.® In fact, Father 
Leclercq feels that the Thomistic notion of contemplation has 
become almost a passive presence rather than an activity. Such 
-a doctrine of contemplation Father Leclercq considers to be at 
variance with the Christian doctrine that God is Pure Act, to be 
also and particularly at variance with the doctrines of the In- 
‘carnation and the Resurrection. How, Father Leclercq asks, in 
.a doctrine of pure contemplation, can the body be anything but 
a hindrance, as indeed external activity is a hindrance to con- 
‘templation here on earth? 

Father Leclercq realizes that his readers will be astounded at 
‘these charges against the ethics of St. Thomas. But he has a 
‘reason ready, and he presents it both as an explanation of what 
-happened to St. Thomas and as a fourth charge. St. Thomas, he 
‘says, has an apriori approach to ethics, especially in the sense 
‘that his point of departure and his criterion is the opinion of 
-Aristotle.? Father Leclercq admits that Aristotle was a good in- 
‘fluence in metaphysics, but he considers the Stagirite to have 


6 “T] est étonnant que la notion de la valeur de I’action ait pu s’estomper 


:‘& tel point chez les penseurs chrétiens du moyen Age et qu’ils aient subi 


avec tant de docilité l’influence de la pensée grecque. ... De méme, nous 
Yavons déja observé, la doctrine de la résurrection des corps incline dans 
le méme sens. Si la perfection de l’homme se trouve dans une contempla- 
‘tion uniquement intellectuelle, on ne voit pas pourquoi les corps devraient 
ressusciter et il semble méme que ce soit génant,” Leclercq, La Philosophie 
‘morale, p. 208. 


7“ On voit que les faiblesses de saint Thomas viennent toutes de ce qu’il 
nn’ose pas penser par lui-méme. Aristote, en particulier, est son mauvais 
génie. 

On fait cependant gloire 4 saint Thomas d’avoir assimilé Aristote 4 la 
synthése augustinienne qu’il avait héritée de ses devanciers et, sans doute 
Aristote a-t-il apporté & la métaphysique des éléments extrémement riches. 
Mais il ne semble pas qu’il en soit de méme en morale. Aristote n’est en 
somme moraliste que par surcroit. C’est un philosophe de génie et, dans 
son oeuvre de morale, son génie pointe parfois, mais sa morale est peu sys- 
tématique et, comme le dit un des premiers thomistes de notre temps: elle 
‘se présente plus comme une série d’esquisses ou de tableaux partiels, par- 
fois trés poussées, que comme une science organiquement constituée’ (Mari- 
tain, Science et Sagesse, p. 277). 

En morale, lorsque nous trouvons une faiblesse chez saint Thomas, elle 
est presque toujours redevable 4 son culte pour Aristote,”’ Leclercq, La 
Philosophie morale, p. 243. Apriorism referred to on pp. 214-15, in the 
Thomistic explanation of the ultimate end. 
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worked out only a fragmentary ethics, and an apriori one to 
boot. And as far as his influence upon St. Thomas is concerned, 
Father Leclercq sums up his opinion in one devasting, caustic 
comment: ‘In ethics, whenever we find a weakness in &t. 
Thomas, it is almost always reducible to his worship of Aris- 
totle.” 

To repeat, then, Father Leclercq finds four general defects in 
St. Thomas’s moral doctrine: (1) first, an intellectualism as re- 
gards the end of man, contemplation; (2) secondly, a rationalism 
in the doctrine about man’s end which is God, which is the specu- 
lative source of the first defect; (3) thirdly, an intellectualism in 
the evaluation of man’s highest power; and (4) fourthly, an 
apriori approach which is based on an uncritical acceptance of 
Greek views, especially those of Aristotle. 


Detailed Charges against St. Thomas 


Father Leclercq documents his general charges against the 
doctrine of St. Thomas by examining St. Thomas’s analysis of 
the nature of action,® of love,® beatitude,!® the moral order,™ 
evil,!? and the relations of intellect and will.4* To see how our 
critic carries on this examination, we can look in some detail at 
his study of the theory of habits and virtues as presented by St. 
Thomas. 

To begin with, Father Leclercq considers the order of the 
Summa to be faulty and confused.1* The traditional order of 


8 Cf. ibid., pp. 214-15. 

® Cf. ibid., pp. 374-75, 349. 
10 Cf, ibid., p. 224. 

11 Cf. ibid., p. 245. 


12 Cf. ibid., p. 98. 
18 Cf. ibid., p. 126. 


14“ Nous avons vu aussi qu’on peut se demander si ce n’est pas une faute 
de composition d’avoir placé ces questions dans la I* Partie de la II* con- 
sacrée & la morale, plutét que dans la J* ot se trouvent les questions de 
psychologie,” Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, p. 423. 

“ Pourquoi saint Thomas si soucieux de logique s’est-il rallié ici & une dis- 
position des matiéres qui va évidemment contre la logique? Le premier 
motif est que cet ordre était traditionnel. . . . on peut se demander si 
Yinconvénient n’est pas plus grave que celui auquel il veut parer,” tbid., 
p. 423-24. 
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treatment, he thinks, did not harm either theology or metaphys-_ 
ics, but it destroyed ethics, inasmuch as speculative and prac- 
tical considerations are intermingled. Then, too, the medieval 
interest in definition, distinction, and classification, in Father 
Leclercq’s opinion, does not lead beyond a verbal treatment of a 
subject.° Many of these distinctions were merely traditional. 
For example, St. Thomas distinguishes the intellectual virtues 
from the moral virtues by saying that the former can lead to 
good acts, but do not of themselves actually lead to such acts. 
Father Leclercq thinks that such a distinction is groundless.!* 

The doctrine of the cardinal virtues comes in for sharp criti- 
cism. Why speak at all of cardinal virtues? And above all, 
asks Father Leclercq, why four? Tradition is the only reason, 
he says, and the alleged arguments are mere rationalizations. 
Why is there no mention of self-control, why are humility and 
religion given such subordinate places, he asks? 27 

It is the placing of prudence as a cardinal virtue that comes in 
for some of Father Leclercq’s sharpest criticism. On the one 
hand, he would deny to the so-called intellectual virtues the 
name of virtue.4® For the perfections of the intellect, he holds, 
have as much or as little to do with virtue as the perfections of 


15“ | . saint Thomas est surtout préoccupé de définir les différentes 
vertus, de les distinguer, et de les classer,” ibid., p. 423; cf. pp. 428-29. 


16“ D’autre part, on ne voit pas sur quoi se base saint Thomas pour 
affirmer que la vertu intellectuelle entraine capacité de se servir de l’intelli- 
gence, mais n’entraine pas cet usage lui-méme. Du moins on ne voit pas 
qu’il se base sur fait d’expérience, car nous savons qu’il se base sur Aristote 
et sur la distinction des facultés,” ibid., p. 241. 


17“ Tes vertus cardinales correspondaient donc 4 une sorte de dogme 
philosophique et les arguments rationnels qu’on donne pour les justifier 
sont des raisonnements d’aprés-coup. D’autre part, nous connaissons |’im- 
portance que la pensée médiévale attachrait aux classifications. La classi- 
fication thomiste des vertus morales groupées autour des vertus cardinales 
est un prodige d’ingéniosité et c’est un point sur lequel saint Thomas a 
beaucoup perfectionné l’oeuvre des ses prédécesseurs.... La vertu morale 
correspondant 4 la prudence ne serait-elle pas plutét la vertu de domina- 
tion de soi, dont saint Thomas ne parle pas? ... Certaines vertus dont 
saint Thomas ne fait que des vertus ‘annexes’ ne devraient-elles pas étre 
considérées comme principales? L’humilité, la religion par example,” 
Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, p. 242. 


18 Cf. ibid., pp. 230-31, 236, 239, 243. 
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the sense powers and even of the body.%® On the other hand, 
Father Leclercq thinks that there is as much evidence for a 
speculative prudence as for a practical one.2° He refers to the 
fact that sometimes learned men make absurd statements, and 
he thinks that such statements are not so much due to ignorance 
or lack of logic as to lack of prudence.?! 

To sum up, Father Leclercq judges that St. Thomas’s treat- 
ment of virtue suffers from disorder, confusion, and inconsist- 
ency; it indulges in verbal distinctions to the detriment of ra- 
tional analyses; the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues is 
maintained on insufficient grounds; and finally, the treatment of 
prudence is inadequate on two scores: it ignores the place of pru- 


dence in speculative science and the arts, and mistakenly takes 
it for a moral virtue. 


A Second Evaluation 


Another noteworthy book is the collection of readings with in- 
troduction, called Christian Ethics, edited by Waldo Beach and 
H. Richard Niebuhr.?? Both authors try, and to a great extent 
succeed, in presenting their selections fairly and objectively. 
Their criticism, to the extent that it is present, is indirect and 
implied, rather than expressed. Professor Beach has written the 
introduction to the selections from the Second Part of the 
Summa. He refers to St. Thomas’s treatment as one authentic 
form of Christian ethics. We get the impression that, in Profes- 
sor Beach’s opinion, St. Thomas’s treatment of virtue is so Aris- 
totelian as not to be wholly Christian.2* The commands of 
Christ are qualified, distinguished. Professor Beach adds that 
“some Protestants” claim that these “ worldly ” qualifications 
destroy the integrity of the Christian ethic.2* Thomistic ethics 
is aspirational, end-directed; the Divine Law and the Divine 


19 Cf. ibid., p. 238. Leclercq thinks that St. Thomas despised the body; 
ef. pp. 205, 427, 433. 


20 Ibid., pp. 240, 236-37. 
21 Jbid., pp. 148-49. 


22 Christian Ethics, ed. with introd. by Waldo Beach and H. Richard 
Niebuhr (New York: Ronald Press, 1955). 


28 Ibid., pp. 205-06. 
24 Ibid., pp. 208-09. 
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will are treated as external.2> And the reason for this emphasis 
in Thomism? Professor Beach sees what Canon Leclercq saw; 
let me quote his words: “St. Thomas set out to show how the 
Aristotelian method and presuppositions were quite in keeping 
with orthodoxy. His veneration for Aristotle (whom he calls 
“the Philosopher ”’) is reflected throughout his pages, both as to 
method and content.” 26 

Throughout the book, there are frequent references to the pri- 
macy of charity, the worth of submission to God as contrasted 
with the desire of self-perfection and happiness,2? the value of 
the intention of the will rather than of the particular act,?® as 
characteristically Christian views. In the light of these fre- 
quently recurring statements, the words of Professor Beach— 
which are not presented as a criticism—seem indeed to show St. 
Thomas in an unfavorable light. He states that for St. Thomas, 
reason is the most exalted natural part; reasonableness is the 
most excellent character of moral action; even charity should be 
practiced with common sense.2® Whereas, according to St. 
Augustine, “ the truth of Christianity is not to be laid alongside 
Greek wisdom, or put on top of it as a superstructure, but is to 
convert and permeate and redeem it,” *° in St. Thomas, all fits 
into a “neatly ordered scheme” *! and “ grace completes na- 
ture ” to bring “ to fulfillment what a natural man trying to be 
good can only part way attain.” * 

No wonder that a Catholic reader of this book should feel that 
there is something mean, something this-worldly and “ merely 
natural” about Thomistic ethics. We are not surprised that a 
thoughtful review-article ** by a Catholic should suggest that 


25 Ibid., p. 206. 

26 Ibid., p. 203. 

27 E.g., ibid., p. 109, on St. Augustine. 
28 FE. g., ibid., p. 108. 

29 Ibid., p. 208. 

80 Ibid., p. 109. 

31 Jbid., p. 207. 

82 Ibid., p. 208. 


33 Herbert Musurillo, 8.J., “ The Development of Early Christian Ethics,” 
Thought (Winter, 1956), 385-402. 
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Thomistic ethics at the very least needs correction and supple- 
mentation by the more voluntaristic tradition of the early 
Church Fathers. Again, the charge is rationalism, aprioristic 
procedures, a tendency toward pagan views of the world and of 
man. 

One would think from these criticisms that a student of Aris- 
totle would welcome the further developments given to the ethi- 
cal doctrine by St. Thomas. This has never been the case. In 
recent years Professor Harry V. Jaffa charged that St. Thomas 
has fundamentally distorted the Aristotelian view, turning it 
into something quite different, that is, a Christian view.24 For 
Professor Jaffa, Aristotle is the hero, Christianity is the villain. 
But he agrees to this extent with the charges laid against St. 
Thomas by Christians, that he also thinks Thomistic ethics is 
purely aprioristic. 


General Evaluation 


It is quite natural that we tend to feel that wherever there is a 
great deal of criticism there must be some reason for it— 
“Wherever there is smoke, there’s fire,” is a spontaneous judg- 
ment of common sense. We owe it to ourselves at least to ex- 
amine St. Thomas’s work, since we realize that he also was a 
man “subject to errors and miseries,” not protected by Divine 
guidance from ever making a mistake. 

Even more important, we all too easily read St. Thomas in the 
light of Thomism—of the Thomism we learned as undergradu- 
ates if we are Thomists, of the Thomism of “ the best Thomists,” 
if, like most non-Catholics and some Catholics, we are not our- 
selves Thomists. It is, unfortunately, so much easier to take a 
textbook or a contemporary exposition, than to do the hard work 
of understanding Thomas himself. 

I say hard work advisedly; if there is any point at which St. 
Thomas seems remote it is in his moral doctrine. And I think 
that one who has never felt this remoteness has been reading his 
own contemporary Thomism into the text he thought he was 
reading.*® St. Thomas’s manner and approach simply are not 


84 Thomism and Aristotelianism (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952), 
esp. pp. 167-91. 


85 And possibly remains in the more rationalistic nineteenth century 
framework of ideas; cf. Jacques Leclercq, Faith and Intelligence, tr. by the 
Earl of Wicklow (Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd., 1954), esp. pp. 
55-63. 
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contemporary,®* and we would be worse than foolish to consider 
this to be a defect in him or in ourselves. 

But at least this much is clear: we are not doing our job as 
teachers or as interpreters of St. Thomas if we merely make 
available editions and translations of St. Thomas’s works, impor- 
tant and basic as there efforts are. In the re-thinking and re- 
presentation of Thomism, the one way we cannot follow is to set 
before ourselves one of St. Thomas’s works and build up our 
presentation in the same way. This is for two reasons. First, 
St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle is incom- 
plete as ethical doctrine, whereas the Second Part of the Summa 
presupposes a good knowledge of the Ethics. Secondly, St. 
Thomas wrote for students who had a rich ascetical tradition 
which could be referred to without elaboration. Hence, in our 
work as Thomists, we must follow St. Thomas’s principles, but 
not his practice. 

Of the various criticisms of the moral doctrine of St. Thomas, 
I do not intend tonight to consider whether it is Christian 
enough, or too Christian to please a naturalist.87 For the basic 
objection underlying this criticism is the same that underlies the 
charge that St. Thomas is too Aristotelian: namely, that instead 
of starting with things as they are, he has an apriori approach. 

In asking about the sort of approach a philosopher has to his 
philosophy, we can mean two things: (1) What does he think 
and say he is doing or at least ought to be doing? and (2) What 
does he in fact do? Let us first see what St. Thomas has to say 
explicitly about the method of moral philosophy. 


[Aristotle] shows how we ought to reason in opinions [about the nature 
of the good] and, simply, in the whole field of morals. He points out a 
difference in the process of reasoning. For there are some arguments, 
which proceed from principles (that is, from causes) to effects; such are 
the causal proofs [demonstrationes propter quid]. But there are others 


86 The easy rejoinder that Thomism does not have to be contemporary 
bezause it is perennial does not meet the point at all. If a philosophy can 
be said to be perennial, it is because of its truth; what needs to be modern- 
ized is the method of presentation, the style, the attitude. 


87 As an example of the kind of study which would bear on this question, 
one might cite Roger Guindon, O.M.I., “The Gospel Character of St. 
Thomas’s Moral Theology,” Theology Digest, V (1957), 111-15, taken from 
the Revue de (Université d’Ottawa, XXV (1955), 145*-167*, 
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which on the contrary proceed from effects to causes or principles, 
which do not prove why, but only that [something is so].... 

Because we acquire knowledge by reasoning, we must proceed from 
those things which are better known to us. If the things which are 
better known to us are also per se known, then the argument proceeds 
from principles, as in mathematics. But if what is per se known is dif- 
ferent from what we know better, then we must proceed in the contrary 
way, as in natural philosophy and moral philosophy. ... 

Then he shows how the student of these subjects should be disposed. 
And he says that since in ethics we must begin from those points which 
are better known to us, that is, from some effects considered in rela- 
tion to human acts ... it is necessary that ... the student ... be ac- 
quainted and experienced . . . in the customs of human life. For it is 
necessary in ethics to take, as the principle, “The facts are these.” 
And this we find by experience and custom, for example, that desires 
are overcome by abstaining from them.38 


The statement of principle could not be clearer: the starting 
point of an ethical investigation is the facts of human life. Of 
course, we know from experience that it is not enough to state a 
principle, we have to make strenuous efforts to follow it. And 
so, it is necessary to ask whether St. Thomas did or did not fol- 
low the principle which he enuntiated. 

Before we attempt to answer this question, it seems important 
to state again that we ought not to expect St. Thomas to write 
like a contemporary writer. It seems to be historically estab- 
lished that the Summa was written for students who had already 
“read ” with their professor the works of Aristotle, and so would 
already have gone through the Ethics. Hence, in the Summa 
plan itself not even the actual class lectures would have been de- 
voted to a first acquaintance with the experiences which were to 
be reasoned about. Furthermore, it seems to be true that the 
Summa was written in the first instance for the use of the Do- 
minican students, who had already completed their novitiate, 
and so would have had several years of experience in the con- 
scious and deliberate exercise of the virtues. For these various 
reasons, the most we could expect would be very brief references 
to the experiential evidence. True, references of such brevity in 
a modern writer would be sufficient reason for us to judge that 
he was not taking experience seriously. In the Summa, the ex- 
periential references are often so brief as to be easily missed by 
a reader who is not specially on the alert for them. Hence, to 


88 Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, I, lect. 4 (ed. Pirotta, Nos. 51-53). 
The term “natural philosophy ” in this text is used in a broad sense (as is 
explicitly stated by St. Thomas, Pirotta, No. 2), and includes metaphysics 
as well as the philosophy of nature. 
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bring out the true character of Thomistic ethical doctrine for a 


modern audience, it is necessary very considerably to expand 
St. Thomas’s own presentation. 


The Virtues 


One of the parts of the Thomistic ethical doctrine that has 
been attacked as completely apriori and rationalistic is his basic 
idea of virtue. This is the point I have selected for a rather full 
commentary, and I beg the indulgence of my audience for taking 
up in such detail a doctrine with which they are so familiar. 
But it is the only way that the nature of St. Thomas’s reasoning 
process can be made clear. 

What is the question about the virtues? There are two possi- 
ble ways to approach a question. (1) We can take a given phe- 
nomenon (an effect), assume that its causes have hitherto been 
undiscovered, find these causes, and then assign names (and so 
forth) to these latter. This is the way that chemists went from 
the fact of constant proportions to the atomic theory. (2) An- 
other sort of question assumes that a certain ill-defined experi- 
ence or object has been discovered; *® it will first be necessary to 
see whether one or many things are named by the same name, 
then isolate and distinguish them, then find out the nature of 
each. For example, there is the phenomenon of discoloration 
known as “rust.” This is then discovered to be of several kinds 
—the rust of metal and of wheat—and then the nature of each 
must be analyzed. 

The second method is the one that St. Thomas obviously had 
to use. The word “virtus” was in common use, and was at- 
tached not only to human actions and qualities, but also to natu- 
ral things.*° St. Thomas finds that the term “ virtus ” (as well 
also as some particular virtutes, such as faith) is used of the 
“nerfection of a power,” of its act, and of its object.* This 
series of meanings stands in an act-potency relationship, a well- 
known pattern of analogous predication which need only be 
mentioned to be understood. Which of these three must be con- 
sidered to be the primary analogate? On the ground that 
“virtus”” always means some kind of excellence or perfection, 


39 Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 3. 
40 §.T., I-II, q. 55, a. 1, arg. 1-5. 
41 Jbid., ad 1. 
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and on the ground that it designates the power-act-object series 
from the viewpoint of cause directed to end, St. Thomas decides 
that the primary reference of virtus is to the power. Since all 
natural powers are complete by nature, they are identically their 
own virtutes. But since strictly human powers are perfectible 
by the inherent, accidental qualities called “ habitus,” the virtus 
proper to man will be a habitus.*? 

Incidentally, it is very difficult to translate both of these 
terms. Virtus is rather wider in meaning than “ virtue,” though 
what we call virtue would be among the virtutes of which St. 
Thomas speaks; that is why he must add the adjective “ mor- 
alis” when he strictly means “ virtue.” I shall use the English 
word “ virtue ” in St. Thomas’s sense, not in our ordinary usa,e 
of the term. Habitus is in a worse condition: the Latin word in 
St. Thomas’s works means “ conscious self-possession ready for 
perfect operation.” 4* The English word, “ habit,” on the con- 
trary, means “ automatic, non-reflective determinate operation.” 
What we commonly call “habit” in English, St. Thomas calls 
dispositio operativa. To indicate the deliberate, free dominion 
which a habitus confers on its possessor along with efficiency of 
operation, I shall henceforth translate it by the phrase “ mastery 
habit,” in distinction to the “ automatic habits ” such as skills. 

Human virtue, then, according to St. Thomas, is a mastery- 
habit. He develops the idea of a mastery-habit through a pro- 
gressive refinement, and uses the technique of contrast to call at- 
tention to the elements which he will ultimately weave into his 
final definition.*4 Step by step this analysis rests on experience, 
though the references to the experiential evidence are of the 
briefest. 

The development of the notion of virtue out of the more gen- 
eral notion of mastery-habit is again a progressive analysis.** 
Here, in addition to the technique of contrast and division, St. 


42 Tbid., q. 55, aa. 1-3. 


48 Cf. Charles J. O’Neil, Imprudence in St. Thomas Aquinas (Milwaukee: 
Marquette Univ. Press, 1956). He gives this definition of “ habit ” “ within 
the Aristotelian moral man ... : it is the holding himself in readiness for 
operation” (p. 22) and this version is designed “to emphasize the verbal 
force of hezis” (pp. 116, 7). , 


44 §.T., I-II, q. 49. 
45 Ibid., q. 55. 
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Thomas also makes use of metaphysical considerations (whose 
experiential character is of course not developed at this point) 
as well as considerations derived from the philosophy of nature. 
Virtue, he concludes, deals with the properly human good.*® 

On the basis of what is admittedly a complex tool of analysis, 
St. Thomas again turns to experience, and considers in turn the 
evidence in every area of habituation—the body, the senses, the 
sense appetites, the intellect, the will—to decide finally where 
and in what sense virtue is to be found, namely, in the sense ap- 
petites, the intellect, and the will.*? 


Father Leclercq has pointed up a question which occurs to 
anyone accustomed to the uses of the terms “ virtue” and “ vice” 
outside the technical writing of Thomistic ethics. Is not the 
term “ virtue ” equivocal when we speak of “ intellectual virtue ” 
and “moral virtue”? A little closer look at the experiential 
analysis by which St. Thomas develops the notion of “ intellec- 
tual virtue ” will help us to see the profundity of that notion and 
its deep harmony with the Augustinian feeling for truth. Let us 
recall that the true is a good of man. But it is not reached in 
knowledge as good. Hence, the speculative intellectual virtues 
do not have the full character of virtue without qualification.** 
Nevertheless, they are not metaphorically virtues, for by them 
man does reach a properly human good, one that is suited to his 
proper nature as a rational animal. But these mastery-habits 
of the intellect are not ordered to the good as good, so they do 
not make their possessor simply good, and so do not entail the 
actual good use of the facility toward the good activity which 
they enable the man to perform. (A sign of this is that the 
highly trained mind can demonstrate its perfect mastery by con- 
sciously violating its own rules, whereas goodness taken simply 
cannot be manifested by evil.*®) In the practical intellect, even 


46 Ibid., q. 55, a. 4. 
47 Ibid., q. 56. 
48 Ibid., q. 57, a. 1. 


49 Canon Leclercq protests: “. . . on ne voit pas qu’il soit facile & un bon 
musicien d’émettre des fausses notes, ou 4 un bon philosophe de dire une 
&nerie, plus qu’A un homme juste de commettre une indélicatesse.... Sur 
ce point saint Thomas a un texte déconcertant [qu. 57, a. 4].... On se 
demande ot: saint Thomas a vu féliciter un musicien qui fait exprés de 
fausses notes ou un architecte qui construit exprés une maison qui 
s’écroule?” La Philosophie morale, p. 241. Precisely—a good parody 
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if art were to be considered to be a virtue by intrinsic denomina- 
tion, it would not be a virtue in the full sense, since the good to 
which it orders man’s operation is not a human good, but the 
good of the artifact. Prudence, however, is quite different. The 
good end, the known desire for which is the principle of pru- 
dence, is a good of man taken simply. And the operation to 
which prudence is ordered as its effect is a choice which likewise 
is good without qualification. Hence, prudence, though it is an 
intellectual virtue, (so named because its subject is the intel- 
lect), nevertheless is also a virtue in the strictest and fullest 
sense, making not only its operation good but also its possessor 
good as a man.°° 


A Reflection on St. Thomas’s Method 


With this very brief glance at St. Thomas’s method in the 
handling of the very important question, “ What is human vir- 
tue,” we can proceed to a more general description of that 
method, in the light of his own formal statements about ethical 
reasoning. What is this method? Let me first point out what it 
is not. It is not merely description; indeed, in some of the most 
elaborate treatments he has left us, the description is not given; 
what we find are constant allusions to experience as the starting- 
point of the argument. It is not the finding of uniformities in 
human behavior, or the discovery of which acts precede others in 
time or what the phenomenal causes of given acts and states 
might be. All this is merely to say that St. Thomas is not doing 
a pure phenomenology, nor a piece of experimental psychology. 
In the matter we have looked at, he is carrying on a philosophi- 
cal investigation. 

As a piece of philosophical research, what is St. Thomas’s 
method? Of course, he supposes the distinction of the powers of 
man. But this distinction itself is a strict conclusion of his spec- 
ulative psychology. And how is it reached? It has two move- 
ments. One is the analysis of the act-potency correlation as it is 
found in the special relationship of act and object. This is prop- 
erly a piece of metaphysical thinking, and the argument is sim- 





demonstrates a master. We would like to jail architects who are respon- . 


sible for jerry-built housing, but only because we suppose that the fault is 
a moral one, not a defect of art. 


50 §.7'., I-II, q. 57, aa. 4, 5, 6; q. 58, aa. 2, 3. 
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ply unintelligible without an understanding of how St. Thomas 
has reached the two co-principles by an analysis of change, and 
how he works analogously in different matters which have the 
act-potency correlationship. The second movement is the point 
of immediate empirical contact: this is the fact, namely, that an 
act of understanding is thus, an act of willing thus, and so on. 
Similarly, in the analysis of virtue, the same act-potency cor- 
relation is used on the empirical evidence: this is what it is to 
love, to hate, to be prudent. 

But, someone may ask, if St. Thomas is so concerned with the 
analysis of experience, why did he not find as matter for his 
analysis the same experiences as the moderns? There are many 
reasons. We must remember that St. Thomas’s philosophical 
thinking is almost entirely guided by theological purposes, and 
so he worked only on selected problems, those, namely, which 
had more significance for theology.*+ That is why, for example, 
we find no mention of personality structures. Again, the general 
level of knowledge about man was not advanced enough in the 
Middle Ages to make some discoveries possible. Still other 
topics (for example, sympathy) would appear from St. Thomas’s 
analytic point of view to be derivative, not primary, and so 
would not concern him greatly. Still other topics get their very 
meaning from a point of view which St. Thomas could hardly 
take. Modern investigators write much about “ authenticity ” 
in human action. St. Thomas believes that there is an order in 
reality which man does not make, but finds. This order is the 
standard by which the goodness of human acts is to be measured. 
The important thing from St. Thomas’s point of view is to con- 
form our interior acts to this order. The lowest level of this con- 
formity is action merely under the guidance of others; the high- 
est level, on the basis of personally acquired principles of action 
under the guidance of prudence. Thus, what corresponds to 
“ authenticity ” in St. Thomas is the condition of a virtuous man 
who has made himself such that good actions flow connaturally 
from him. “Authenticity” as an absolute value would imply 
that a bad man should do evil acts—a statement that St. 
Thomas would consider not only stupid but immoral. 

Thus, under the limitations of his time and circumstances, the 
work of St. Thomas is as empirical as a moral philosophy can 


518.7. I, q. 75, division of the question. 
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be. Of course, his ethics depends on his psychology and his 
metaphysics. An ethics without metaphysical bases is an ethics 
without a clearly known and proved ontological order to serve as 
standard. Such an ethics would have its norms—by way of as- 
sumptions, subject to all the distortions of prejudice, the status 
quo, social pressure. The presence of metaphysical and psycho- 
logical principles in ethical theory does not make the latter 
either apriori or rationalistic but philosophical. It is the autono- 
mous ethics of “ Thomists ” 5? which have betrayed the empiri- 
cal bases of St. Thomas’s moral philosophy, and presented to the 
view of non-Thomists an ethics based on apriori assumptions 
which were not only not proved, but not even explained. As Fa- 
ther Leclercq remarks, many Catholics are not profoundly ac- 
quainted with their own tradition.™ 

Nor does St. Thomas show himself to be an “ intellectualist ” 
in depreciating all the other powers. That he admits no natural 
virtue of love of God or of our neighbor is not necessarily due to 
neglect of the will, nor to a desire for clear and distinct ideas; 
it may be that he has a different notion of the very nature of the 
will from his critics. Nor does he set an excessive value on mere 
thinking: the love of God he holds to be the most perfect of all 
acts, and perfection without qualification is measured by the in- 
tensity of charity.54 On this point, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that a very strong case can be made for St. Thomas’s 
“ intellectualism,” but it is still a “made” case, resting on a 
series of formal texts presumed to be an adequate representation 
of St. Thomas’s total view. But if a man reads and rereads the 
Second Part of the Summa with no axes to grind, with an eye 
open to the brief experiential references, and with a view to 
catch all the significant turns of phrase, he will find that St. 
Thomas’s view of man is a comprehensive humanism which no 
selected anthology of texts can ever bring out. 


52] am referring to those works in ethics which claim to be independent 
of both metaphysics and the philosophy of human nature; or to the prac- 
tice of making ethics the first course in philosophy. 


58 La Philosophie morale, p. 378. 


54 §.T., I, q. 82, a. 3. 
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St. Thomas and Aristotle 


Now that we have seen how St. Thomas’s ethical doctrine de- 
pends, as a philosophy, upon experience, metaphysics, and the 
philosophy of human nature, we can more easily answer the 
question: “Is St. Thomas affected by an excessive devotion to 
Aristotle?” It should be said that in one sense, at least, St. 
Thomas is not an Aristotelian: in the sense that he is first and 
foremost a philosopher interested in understanding being, action, 
and good, not in explaining and defending at all costs any “ doc- 
trine of the philosophers.” > But if St. Thomas found in Aris- 
totle principles that expressed excellently his own understand- 
ing, as well as methods of analysis and reasoning that made 
sense out of the welter of experience, why shouldn’t he express 
himself in Aristotelian terms? Indeed, St. Thomas was quite 
well aware that any one individual’s view was likely to be ex- 
tremely narrow, restricted, partial; only by consulting what 
other great minds had discovered could one be assured of any 
kind of adequacy in the treatment of a problem. Hence, he was 
a careful reader of all the philosophic texts he could find, and he 
was exacting in his patient analyses of the very words of the 
text. Yet, when he wrote as a “ doctor of the faith,” though he 
used texts and authorities to frame, locate, and point a question, 
he gave his own analyses in terms of facts, principles, and rea- 
soning. 

But did St. Thomas in fact, perhaps without intending it, 
merely adopt Aristotelian views? In the first place, prior to St. 
Thomas’s own Summa, Second Part, there was no systematic or- 
ganization of Catholic moral doctrine. There was a large body 
of writing on moral and ascetical subjects, filled with a large 
amount of experiential evidence, much practical wisdom, and 
some occasional profound insights. Aristotle’s Ethics came on 
the scene with the theoretical principles that might make an or- 
ganized presentation possible, but in its own way its organiza- 
tion was defective, many of its solutions merely ad hoc, and 
often it rested on nothing more solid than common opinion. The 
ideas of habit and virtue, with the analysis of both through the 
formal object of the act, could provide the theoretical principles 
on which an altogether new treatment of moral doctrine could 


55 Cf. Etienne Gilson, History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education 
(Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 1948), pp. 37-38, 48-49. 
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be based. These principles were not picked by St. Thomas 
merely because they were Aristotelian, but because they were 
true. He continued to use the Aristotelian phrases—why should 
he not?—and often referred to Aristotle. But he subjected these 
basic notions to his own analysis, with the result that he came 
up with a different organization than the one we find in the 
Ethics. There may well be some small points which are not 
carefully rethought—I would be willing to grant, for example, 
that the Thomistic analysis of art is as defective as the Aristote- 
lian, and that art should not be included among the virtues. 
Did St. Thomas pick up mistaken “ Greek rationalism ” in the 
course of his legitimate borrowings from Aristotle or the Platoni- 
cally influenced Greek and Latin Fathers? I do not intend here to 
discuss, much less defend, the views of either Aristotle or the 
majority of Thomists; my views have been sufficiently indicated. 
Let me say again that St. Thomas’s views on man and his end 
are not to be gained merely from this or that formal question; 
the whole Second Part, the pertinent Disputed Questions, the 
opuscula like “ The Perfection of the Spiritual Life,” all need to 
be read and kept in mind. To say that St. Thomas is an “ in- 
tellectualist,” because in a formal question he asserts that the 
contemplative life is the most perfect state, is possible only if we 


forget his explanation of what the “ spiritual life” essentially 
consists in. 


Some Questions That Should Be Investigated 


I have already mentioned that I do not think St. Thomas is an 
“intellectualist.” I say this, not because I think that he is a 
voluntarist but rather because I think that the “ intellectualist- 
voluntarist ” disjunction marks a fork in a road St. Thomas 
never entered. There is a group of related problems: the ra- 
tionalist-versus-agnostic view of the human knowledge of God, 
the intellectualist-versus-voluntarist view of man, the contem- 
plative-versus-active disjunction on human perfection. St. 
Thomas does not take a “ middle position ” either; it is simply 
that the distinctions bear on something which St. Thomas wasn’t 
trying to do, namely, to isolate essences and forms. 

There is another group of problems on which I think contem- 
porary views and disjunctions have distorted St. Thomas’s 
thinking. There is what I would call “ moralism” versus the 
“ autonomy of art, science, politics, and so on.” This is a dis- 
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tinction that makes sense only in a one-dimensional view. For 
example, it is true that without a right intention to the ultimate 
end it is no more profitable to study than to eat. “ Moralism ” 
would conclude from this that it is just as valuable to eat or to 
dig ditches as to study, since none of these activities have any 
value in themselves.5® They are, as moralism sees them, pure 
means, mere instruments. The advocates of autonomy assert 
that since some activities and objects have intrinsic value, moral 
considerations do not enter into questions of art, politics, science. 
There is of course, no middle ground between these two posi- 
tions; if good is reduced to one meaning, there can be no com- 
promise. 

The same single view of goodness is at the root of those move- 
ments which wish to make theology substitute for other courses 
in schools, on the ground that without grace no action avails for 
eternal life. No Catholic would have the slightest desire to quar- 
rel with the reason alleged, but one may well, in the spirit of St. 
Thomas, quarrel with the reasoning. It is again the distinction 
of the orders of good—specifically, that truth is a good of man— 
that frees one from the alleged dilemma. 

Similarly, some theologians seem to have argued that, since 
in the present order only supernatural actions are good, all the 
principles of a good action must themselves be supernatural. 
They would seem to wish to eliminate nature; failing that, they 
set up a complete apparatus of supernatural virtues to corre- 
spond with the whole set of so-called “ natural virtues.” On this 
ground, they can attack “ natural standards,” assert that all of 
ethics has only hypothetical value (in a world where the hypoth- 
esis is actually false). This again is apriorism, and it is a far 
cry from the supple, down-to-earth experiential analyses of St. 
Thomas himself. St. Thomas was concerned to analyse and dis- 
cover the immediate proper principles of actions which are in 
fact just, temperate, prudent, humble, and the like, and to build 
his theory up from the facts, not in a hypothetico-deductive 
fashion, down to meet (and so to manipulate) the facts of ex- 
perience. 

Again, St. Thomas’s notion of virtue, and the notion of the 
unified harmony of a virtuous life, have been lost by many 


56 Cf. Gerard Smith, 8.J., The Truth That Frees (Milwaukee: Marquette 
Univ. Press, 1956), pp. 65-72. 
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Thomists. St. Thomas saw the good man as also an integrally 
human one. But he also saw that harmonious unification is not 
the same as abstract simplification. There is complexity in man, 
and even greater complexity in human activity. So there must 
be complexity in the principles of perfect human action. St. 
Thomas did not wish to assert either part of the evidence at the 
expense of the other. Instead, he worked out a theory of the 
structure of the virtuous life, whose operative principles are the 
cardinal virtues, and whose implementing notions are those of 
the “parts” of the virtue. An authentic and vital Thomism 
must recapture this doctrine as a whole, and treat it, not as 
merely a formal schema, but as an experientially grounded and 
relevant insight. 

In addition to these points where the thought of St. Thomas is 
adequate in itself, there are some questions that St. Thomas did 
not ask, and others which he asked himself only tangentially 
and answered with general principles, or with a view to quite 
different problems. For example, there is a question about the 
unification of the life of virtue. We know that in the present 
order, St. Thomas considered supernatural charity to be the 
architectonic virtue. What, in the natural order, would have 
provided the unification and order of virtuous activity? Some 
Thomists seem to think that the ordering virtue would have been 
legal justice; Dom Lottin thinks it would be the virtue of reli- 
gion; Father Leclercq seems to think there would be a natural 
virtue of charity.5* I might suggest as an alternative thought 
that the function would not be accomplished by a virtue at all. 
This is not a useless speculation, for it would help not only non- 
Thomists to understand the structure of moral living as St. 
Thomas sees it, but it would also help Thomists toward a fuller 
understanding. 

In the area of ethical theory itself, there are many oppor- 
tunities and even demands for a fuller explication. For example, 
moral evil is indeed a privation. But have we said enough when 
we have made that bare statement? As ethicians, we need not 
only so define moral evil as not to conflict with the doctrines of 
concursus and providence, but also to see how evil actually func- 
tions in concrete living. A study of moral evil is important not 


57 Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, p. 435; Dom Odon Lottin, OSB., 
Principes de morale (Louvain: Editions du Mont César, 1946), I, pp. 251-52. 
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only in its consequences upon the individual personality, but 
also upon all social structures. 

Again, moral freedom needs to be re-thought. The study of 
freedom as a property of man from the viewpoint of the philos- 
ophy of nature (or metaphysics, if one prefers) is not adequate. 
Such a study is purely speculative. But human freedom is also 
a moral function. Contemporary Thomists do analyze the free 
act, but it seems to me that their interest is too narrow. Free- 
dom is one of the basic originative principles of the moral order, 
and we need a treatment of freedom that is both profound and 
sweeping in its generality. A paradigm of what is desired may 
well be provided by the existentialist analyses of freedom. 

Finally, there is the contemporary, most reasonably justified 
interest in the methodology of knowing, the “ philosophy of sci- 
ence ” in the strictest sense of that term. St. Thomas has only 
scattered statements even about the methodology of metaphysics 
and the philosophy of nature. He has even less to say about the 
methods of ethics, its precise nature as scientific knowing, and so 
on. Many of our contemporaries are deeply interested in ques- 
tions about the very meaning of ethical statements. Thomists 
have done practically nothing to meet these needs and interests. 
Yet there should be something to say, and something to learn 
from the very large amount of what has been written. 

These then are the areas in which, as it seems to me, work re- 
mains to be done to develop and make more perfect the moral 
philosophy of St. Thomas. 

I say the “ work remains to be done,” because our present-day 
writing on ethics is for the most part inadequate. The result is 
that the ethics courses in our colleges are often uninteresting.®® 
Why should the intrinsically interesting problems of moral good- 
ness and human action have come to be neglected? One reason 
certainly is that Catholic philosophy of morality at the present 
time derives from two traditions. One is the tradition of St. 
Thomas’s moral doctrine with its strong speculative bent, the 
other is the case-book method, intended to provide exercise in 
the arts of the confessor and counsellor. Combining both of 
these into ethics courses has driven all principles out of the con- 
crete cases (making them illustrative stories like Aesop’s fables) 
and all experience out of the doctrinal presentation of principles. 


58 Cf. Leclercq, La Philosophie morale, pp. 55-56. 
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Hence, the “ general ethics” part is formalistic, verbal, and so 
general as to be inapplicable to anything at all; and the “ special 
ethics” is speculatively feeble, not deserving precious lecture 
time or serious study. 

This consideration brings me back to a point which I have al- 
ready mentioned, and which I consider of the greatest impor- 
tance. The ethics of St. Thomas needs diligent, thorough philo- 
sophical study as a whole. It needs to be rethought, and 
presented in a modern dress. This renovation will consist in a 
certain amount of rearrangement—our contemporaries simply 
cannot feel at home with the choppy movement of the question- 
article structure; it appears to them as a gigantic tour de force. 
It will consist, secondly, in a considerable elaboration of the ex- 
periential content which has suffered most from the compression 
of medieval writing. It will consist, thirdly, in a considerable 
elaboration of the metaphysical and psychological bases of 
ethics, with the emphasis on their bearing on action.®*® The 
modern mind is sophisticated enough to wish a discussion of and 
a concretization of the principles of its thinking, and this em- 
phasis will in fact bring about a renewal of interest in ethical 


theory, both on the part of the professional philosophers and on 
the part of our students. 


Epilogue 


This brings us back to one of Father Leclercq’s points: that 
the ethics of St. Thomas is still the best ethical theory going, and 
that it is up to us to make it live again. For this challenge that 
he has offered, we must be grateful. That he has sometimes 
mistaken his target, sometimes missed his mark or overshot it, 
will indeed be a reason for not accepting all his conclusions, but 
should not lead us to ignore the work, or to take a purely nega- 
tive attitude toward it. May those who wish to follow St. 
Thomas be stimulated by Father Leclercq’s book to devote 
themselves to Thomistic ethics toward the twin goals of histori- 
cal accuracy and renewed understanding. 


GrorcE P. KiuBEeRTANZ, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Mo. 
59 Tbid., p. 56. 
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ST. THOMAS’S APPROACH TO MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


T. Thomas opens the second part of the Summa Theologiae 
(the moral part, as he himself calls it) with the following 
statement: The subject matter to be considered in this part is 
man, inasmuch as he is God’s image, which is to say: Inasmuch 
as he, like God, is the principle of his actions, having the power 
of free choice and the authority to govern himself. 

With this statement, St. Thomas took his first step into the 
field of moral doctrine. Did he watch his step? We may be sure 
that he did. But might it not be profitable for us to watch him 
being careful about his first step? 

There seems to be something surprising, not to say disquieting, 
about this introduction to the second part of the Summa. It 
clearly implies the affirmation of man’s autonomy. Evidently St. 
Thomas is not concerned to present this autonomy as a mere 
relative privilege, valid only in subordination to God. In fact, 
he does not say: Man is the principle of actions under God. 
Rather he says: Man is the principle of his actions like God, like 
God’s image. On the basis of this initial statement St. Thomas’ 
moral doctrine has rightly been qualified as the doctrine of man’s 
grandeur and independence, and has been contrasted with other 
types of moral thinking which insist on man’s dependence and 
smallness. 

But how is it possible that a text, emphasizing with such 
characteristic vigor the liberty and the original authority of man, 
introduces a moral doctrine which has always been praised as 
(and which indeed is) the most successful attempt at establish- 
ing moral life upon a solid OBJECTIVE foundation, upon a 
given order of ends and means, to which man has to conform if 
his life and actions are to be morally good? Wouldn’t it seem 
that, in principle at least, the objectivity and the absolute valid- 
ity of the moral order are eliminated from, and are bound to 
come off badly in, a doctrine which takes as its starting point 
man’s free agency and his authority to govern himself? 

I shall attempt to show how St. Thomas’ moral doctrine holds 
these two things together: On the one hand, man’s autonomy, 
that is his privilege of free choice and his authority of self-gov- 
ernment, and, on the other hand, the recognition of, and the sub- 
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mission to, an objective order of spiritual and moral truths. The 
conditions of this thomistic synthesis are two: on the one hand, 
that man’s liberty be conceived as the liberty of the human will, 
a will rooted in an intellectual nature, and therefore not as arbi- 
trariness; and the other, that man’s subordination to that objec- 
tive order be the subordination of a rational being and therefore 
not a passive, legalistic submission to a number of prefabricated 
rules; such a submission would, indeed, destroy man’s grandeur. 

André Siegfried, a French writer, in one of his books tells the 
following story: An English friend of his once heard a French 
mother admonish her little boy of three years with the words: 
“ Sois raisonnable ”, be reasonable. The Englishman was amazed 
at this expression, because he remembered his mother having said 
on similar occasions: “ Now be a good boy”. And both friends 
agreed that “ Be a good boy ” really meant “ Do what you are 
told’, while “ Be reasonable” did not, at least not in the first 
place, contain this connotation. I am almost tempted to present 
my problem in the terms suggested by this story. Indeed, in the 
complex fabric of common opinions about moral questions it 
seems possible to discover two main strands. On the one hand, 
there are opinions involving the closely connected ideas of obli- 
gations and duties, of moral law, of laws and imperatives. On 
the other hand there are opinions involving the idea of an end to 
be striven for, and, so, of an order to be established, and there- 
fore, of reasonableness, since to make and to establish order is 
always the competence of reason and intellect. In the one case 
the ideal of human life is envisaged as obedience to laws; in the 
other as conformity to reason. Now, obviously, no matter how 
long and how carefully we turn St. Thomas’ initial statement 
over in our minds, we find no trace of such a legalistic concep- 
tion of human life. And does not every reader of Aquinas re- 
member reading a thousand times in his works, that reason is the 
principle of human actions? Admitting then this way of stating 
the problem, I should like, nonetheless, to add that I do not in- 
tend, even remotely or indirectly, to touch on certain national 
characteristics and on the problems arising from the differences of 
certain national traditions. Our problem is a universally human 
problem. 

St. Thomas, in one of his early works, wrote that the moral 
problem arises at the exact point where we first encounter the 
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dominance of the human will; in other words, where there is free 
choice. This early remark is equivalent to the statement with 
which I began this discussion. It makes it more evident, per- 
haps, that St. Thomas’ Ethics is founded upon a certain meta- 
physical explanation of free choice. Now in order the better to 
understand this doctrine, it seems profitable, first of all, to warn 
against an extremely popular notion of free choice, which in fact 
originates in Physics, that is in the concepts and representations 
by which we explain physical, mechanical movements. Accord- 
ing to this Physics of the will, free choice is nothing but the 
purely efficient (the productive) cause of our actions, the princi- 
ple of their existence. When making a free choice, I dispose of 
the energy which is my will, as though it were a physical energy; 
I either release it or hold it back; I let it go either to the right or 
to the left. Choosing, then, one or the other alternative is like 
pushing a button which starts a motor. All that might have 
happened within myself, before I chose—my deliberation about 
what to do, the consideration of my motives, my needs, the spiri- 
tual or emotional background of my decision—all this is irrele- 
vant, remote, and in some way foreign to my act of free choice. 
If I allowed any motive to act upon my choice, would not this 
choice thereby be determined, and hence no longer free? As it is 
often said: positis omnibus . . . suppose all this, your choice is 
still to be made; and it will be made simply in reference to the 
existence of the act. Choice is a pure existential position. 
Things are, that is, their determination is imposed upon them. 
Man, on the contrary, exists, that is he imposes upon himself his 
determination. He does so through his free choice. Hence for 
free choice to be possible at all, it is necessary that there be no 
determination beforehand. It is necessary that there be nothing 
beforehand. Only then, a pure existential position may happen; 
a gratuitous, absurd position, having no objective justification. 
You are aware that I am hitting at the philosophy of Sartre. It 
seems indeed probable that the thesis of the indifference of the 
will, well-known to the historians of mediaeval Nominalism, 
leads straightway to the nihilism of Sartre. 

In truth these notions of will and of free choice are based upon 
our physical experiences. They represent, we might say, a push- 
button philosophy of the human will. Bergson acutely observed 
that all the reasonings of this philosophy are borrowed from the 
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world of space. At the moment of choice man is imagined to 
stand at the fork of a road. Two streets are branching off. 
These streets are there; they are not to be created, as it were, by 
his choice. Man making his choice is like a car which you drive 
either way. And if we speak of choosing good or evil, these are 
imagined to be two things, one, let us say, white, the other black. 
Both are placed before us ready-made. All we have to do now, 
is either to reach out or keep our hands off, either to grab the 
white rag or the black one; in other words to make the one act 
existing and to leave the other in the shadowy abode of mere pos- 
sibility. 

Let us beware of the illusion that our morals, as taught in our 
schools, and even lived in our lives, are free from nominalism. 
Consider a legalistic moral doctrine—which, by the way, I do 
not invite you to denounce or censure, but simply to analyze and 
examine. 

Legalism is not a doctrine simply telling us that there are laws, 
and that where there are laws we are bound to observe them, 
strictly, promptly and completely. This is no problem as far as 
our present investigation is concerned. Rather the essential con- 
tention of a purely legalistic ethics is that all (literally all) our 
moral actions receive their properly moral nature and structure 
from their conformity to law or to laws. All our moral actions 
(and again I beg to insist on the two qualifications “ all” and 
“moral ’’) are therefore, in a legalistic system, mapped out for 
us, not by ourselves, but by somebody else, viz., the lawgiver. If 
this fundamental supposition of legalism is right, then it is diffi- 
cult to see what else our free moral choice could be but pushing 
the button and releasing the activity prescribed by the law. We 
are thus again at that road fork where I already invited you to 
take your stand and see how an action is performed according 
to the nominalistic pattern. The two roads branching off from 
this fork are Law and Liberty. Our moral life, we are often 
told, consists in the lawful use of our liberty. We must imagine 
then that our life is composed of two compartments, as it were. 
In one of these we are restricted by law, thus not free. This is 
the moral compartment circumscribed by the law which is a 
limit, an obstacle, a wall built across a water-course that needs 
to be prevented from running wild. The other compartment is 
that of our liberty where we do what we please. It is an amoral 
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compartment in the sense that here we cannot perform a moral 
action which by legalistic definition is a lawful and licit action. 
It is well known that for centuries our so-called moralists have 
been busy tracing out the demarcation line. This, it was thought, 
constituted the moral problem. So-called “ Moral Systems ” 
have been elaborated in great number and variety. In truth 
these systems are anything but moral systems. Morally they 
are uninteresting; they present, not the prudence, but the juris- 
prudence of the case. It is interesting, however, to see that these 
purely juridical theories are based on a nominalist notion of the 
will and of man. Only through the medium of this nominalist 
philosophy was it possible, I believe, for these systems to secure 
their ascendency during the last centuries. They are nothing but 
a sophistic extrapolation of the first magnitude. But, of course, 
there is more than bad logic behind all this: there is behind it the 
history of western civilization in modern times. From the point 
of view of St. Thomas, the nominalist philosophy of the will and 
of its act appears at once in its radical insufficiency. Indeed is it 
possible to affirm that man is the principle of his actions if we 
consider only and exclusively the relation of our acts to the will 
as to their efficient cause? Obviously, this is not possible. I 
cannot truly say: “ I willed this or that,” “ I did this or that,” un- 
less I was present when this or that was willed or done. But my 
being present to my acting obviously was not the presence of a 
more or less detached or a more or less surprised spectator, who 
happened to be in a place where a spectacle of some kind was 
being enacted before his eyes. Nor was it my presence at a 
show which I myself, a more or less unconcerned actor, exhibited 
for myself. St. Thomas says that every act of the will implies, 
and indeed is, in the first place, approval, and even love, of what 
is being willed. I am present to and in my acting because, and 
inasmuch as I concur in it, I commit myself to it, judging it to 
deserve being acted or done as something good or valuable, in 
the philosophical sense of the word. Every voluntary act joins 
together, in an inseparable unity, the order of existence and the 
order of value. Every voluntary act implies a judgment of value, 
not always to be formulated explicitly, but always as an abso- 
lutely necessary element of the living reality which is our action. 
In all our volitions and actions we are, at least implicitly, agree- 
ing to, and personally concurring in, both what we are doing and 
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the fact that we are doing it. Not only are our actions in us, but, 
in the doing of them, we are in them. It is clear, therefore, that 
every act of our will implies a knowledge of the value which our 
actual choice shows to be ratified, as it were, and approved by 
us. We discover thus that the possibility of knowledge—and of 
an objective knowledge—is a problem most necessarily and most 
directly belonging to every theory of voluntary action and free 
choice. Obviously a nominalist explanation of the will is the 
result of a characteristic scepticism in respect of man’s ability 
objectively to find in the world an objective order of truth in 
which to live, and in whose light, to see what is evil and what is 
good. Every legalistic type of ethics shares this scepticism. 
Ethics is a practical science, the moralists say: and this accord- 
ing to their opinion means that practically and concretely, men 
do not know what is their true good. Hence, they will have to 
be told, like children. In order to understand St. Thomas’ Eth- 
ics, we should carefully note that it is not written for children, 
although, in the right place, it also takes account of the needs of 
children. But at the beginning—and that is the point where we 
are now, trying to see the light—it is clearly of greater interest to 
know that man is a rational being than to acknowledge that in 
spite of being this he also, and often, acts irrationally, even when 
he is a child no longer. 

When we speak of knowledge in this context, we do not refer 
to a theoretical knowledge of the good. Our choice concerns con- 
crete acts to be done and, consequently, requires a concrete prac- 
tical knowledge of their goodness. Now this practical knowledge 
belongs to the practical intellect. Practical intellectual know- 
ledge is not the knowledge of a number of things that are quali- 
fied as good: good bread and good wine, and the like. Rather it 
is the knowledge of the good as such; just as theoretical knowl- 
edge is not the knowledge of beings, not of this or that being, 
but of being as such. Now the good as such, or the ratio formalis 
bont, consists, on the one hand, in the attraction emanating as it 
were, from the things that are good, and on the other, in our re- 
sponsiveness and our willingness to consent. It is indeed the na- 
ture of goodness that it appeals to us, it somehow calls to us, it 
invites us to go out to it. And it is the very nature of our will to 
be, within its depths, a willingness open and responsive to this ap- 
peal. Our moral life, which is the life of an intellectual being, 
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depends ultimately not on our knowing good things or actions, 
this good action and that good action, all neatly marked and 
classified as good actions, but on knowing the reason why they 
are good actions. If the former were the case, it would indeed 
be enough that somebody came along and told us; and it would 
be enough also that we simply produce good actions in the way 
we produce hats and shoes. 

I said that it is the nature of our will (which is a power rooted 
in an intellectual nature) to be willingness with regard to the 
appeal not of any particular good thing but of the universal be- 
ing good as such. If this is true we must conclude that it is not 
enough to say that the intellect presents to us this universal form 
of the good. We must add that through our practical intellectual 
knowledge our presence is established within the order of good, 
the order of value and values which is, precisely, defined by this 
universal good. And it is in our very presence within the order 
and kingdom of the good that we are in a state of willing it or 
willingness towards it. We are not drawn towards it externally, 
submitting to its action in the way our senses suffer the pres- 
sure of sensory stimulations; we do not surrender to it in the 
way we surrender to the emphatic command of the law or of an 
authority. Rather we go after the good because we have recog- 
nized it as such and we love it for what it is in itself. This in- 
tellectual experience of the good as such is thus, in truth, a per- 
sonal spiritual event implicating our total being, as a tide in 
which we are moved along, seeing the good in which we are mov- 
ing, and moving not only in it, but with it, by a presence which 
is a loving ENGAGEMENT. It is an event by which we are at 
once brought into the most intimate and personal connection 
with the objective order of the good. 

St. Thomas often says that we are naturally “ ordained to the 
good as such”. ‘This ordination is not a decree imposed on us 
from without; it is not an obligation laid upon us by an author- 
ity, not even by the highest, the divine authority. No, it is the 
voice of our own nature; it is intellect and will within us, re- 
sponding to the pull of the good within being and exercised upon 
us. It is, as St. Thomas would say, our natural love of the good 
as such. In other words, it is our personal responsiveness in re- 
gard to the appeal of the good as such. And this responsiveness 
is naturally given by an intimate and personal commitment. 
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In St. Thomas, the moral life is rooted in this living engage- 
ment of our nature within the pull of the good. It is not based 
on a compulsion of whatever kind coming from without. The 
moral life itself is the translation into an actual response of this 
entitative responsiveness which is our nature within the tide of 
the good. By nature we are willingness in regard to the good ac- 
cording to reason which is good in all its openness to our intellect 
and hence in all its ontological intelligibility; which is thus an 
objective, absolute good, known as such in the light of truth, and 
loved as such in the light of truth. 

This is why St. Thomas, in the Prologue to the Pars Secunda 
of the Summa Theologiae from which we began our discussion, can 
say, without even giving a thought to the objection we raised 
against his words, that the subject of the moral Part of the 
Summa is man, the principle of his actions. If, by nature, man 
were not willingness but wilfulness or even wantonness, as he is 
considered to be in nominalism and within the perspective of 
every legalistic interpretation of Ethics, then, undoubtedly, the 
point of departure of the Secunda Pars would have been a false 
beginning, false and even illusory. Law, and the obligation im- 
posed by law, should have been the beginning and the center of 
the Pars Moralis of the Summa. 

But on this supposition, the Secunda Pars would have devel- 
oped into an Ethics of the Old Testament rather than into that of 
the New! “Our Lord Jesus Christ ”’, remarked a legalist, but a 
legalist of the twelfth century, did not say: “I am the Law”, 
but: “I am the Truth.” A moralist of the twentieth century, 
author of a recent compendium of Moral Theology, begins his 
book with the statement: Catholic Moral Theology is legalistic. 
This statement literally contradicts every line of the Summa of 
St. Thomas. And in the light of this Summa, we must conclude 
that, if Catholic Moral Theology is legalistic, then there is no 
Caholic Moral Theology. There are, thank God, Catholic mor- 
als, but this is not due to those who call themselves moralists. 

Let me now reach a modest conclusion. You have been aware, 
no doubt, that I have attempted to explain the beginning of St. 
Thomas’ moral doctrine by taking into account, especially, one 
article of the Prima Secundae, viz., qu. 26, a. 2. I translated 
complacentia, one of the key words of this article, by “ willing- 
ness”. Many developments are needed at this point to show the 
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intellectual emergence of the guiding principle of our moral life 
—bonum est faciendum—and the further emergence of this prin- 
ciple as a guiding and preceptive rule of moral action. We are, 
in reality, at the very beginning of St. Thomas’ moral teaching, 
and it was this beginning that I have wished to mark. It is a 
beginning which restores to human nature a glory under God 
that legalists have neither understood nor appreciated. Their 
God is a divine Legislator, whereas St. Thomas’ God is, first and 
foremost, a God of Love, a Lover seeking to grant even Himself 
to man. 

But at this beginning of the Thomistic moral teaching, let me 
at least answer one question. Where is God in this teaching, if 
He is not present, at the beginning, as the Supreme Legislator? 
God has, in the Thomistic Ethics, exactly the same place as in 
the Metaphysics. He is at the beginning and in the center. Be- 
ing in itself finally reveals to the metaphysician the analogical 
order of beings and their radical dependence on HIM WHO IS. 
The good written in being reveals to the ethician an analogical 
order of goods and their radical dependence on HIM WHO IS 
THE HIGHEST GOOD, who IS goodness by His very essence, 
Summum BONUM and SUMME bonus. It would be absurd to 
imagine that God gave his precepts to a nature which is a com- 
plete neutrality and indifference, a pure existential nothingness. 
He did give these Commandments, in His time, to a nature which 
He first made to His image, i.e. a nature naturally fitted to live 
and move toward Him within the kingdom of the Good, to seek 
the tide of goodness in its source, and to stand with knowledge, 
love and commitment before Him and Him alone. For this is 
man, made by God for Himself, and with a nature that is the 
first to teach him the first divine lesson, that God made man 
unto Himself. 


Ienatius T. EscHMAnN, O.P. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 


Note. 


The most penetrating criticism of legalistic Ethics to-day is that of Jean 
Tonneau, O.P.; see Bulletin Thomiste VI, pp. 300-305; VII, 367-368; VIII, 
87-106; 327-349; 932-968. Moreover, by the same author, Devoir et 
morale, in Rev. d. sc. phil. et théol. XX XVIII (1954), 233-252, and the 
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COMMENTARY 


ATHER Eschmann’s paper, so generously and ably presented 

by Father O’Donnell, calls to the attention of moralists and 
particularly to students of the moral doctrine of St. Thomas, 
something that needed to be said. For, there is no doubt that 
the moral systems stemming from a nominalistic philosophy have 
placed most of their emphasis on law and obligation, seeing these 





article Devoir in Dictionnaire de spiritualité. I am much indebted to L.-B. 
Geiger, O.P., Philosophie réaliste et liberté, in Rev. d. sc. phil. et théol. 
XXXIX (1955), 388 ff., and Le probléme de Vamour chez s. Thomas, 
Montréal-Paris, 1952. 

The following particular texts of St. Thomas may be noted: [bi incipit 
genus moris, ubi primo dominium voluntatis invenitur (II Sent., 24, ITI, 2). 
Diligere dicimur illud quod approbamus et quod esse volumus (I Sent., 17, 
I, 5; ef. De veritate 5, 3; Quidquid fit secundum voluntatem, fit secundum 
hominis inclinationem), Bonum ... quod de sua ratione est atiractivum 
(I-II, 25, 3). The notion of vadere in finem is prominent especially in De 
veritate 21, 1. 

The Salmantine Theologians say (Cursus theologicus, ed. Palmé, vol. VI, 
De bonitate et malitia actuum humanorum, p. 6"): Agentia ... libera non 
determinantur ex aliquo principio naturali, sed positis omnibus ad agendum 
requisitis possunt agere et non agere. From this premiss they immediately 
draw the legalistic conclusion: Unde pro his agentibus, ne eorum actus sine 
directione Dei manerent, opus fuit instituere peculiarem modum directionis 
aliunde quam ex principiis naturalibus petitum. What then about natural 
law? The Salmantine treatise, edited in 1644, is an instructive example of 
a legalistic Ethics whose inspiration is not that of St. Thomas. Its first 
mistake seems to be a distinction made between actus humanus and actus 
moralis which St. Thomas declared to be identical (I-II, 1,3). The funda- 
mental assumption in every legalistic type of Ethics is that the actus 
humanus (i.e., actus a ratione et voluntate procedens) is not, by itself, an 
actus moralis but needs to be raised to this dignity by the regula moralis. 
In itself reason is morally neutral and incapable. It therefore needs a rule 
which is established outside and above itself and which determinat modo 
morali, hoc est praecipiendo vel prohibendo: quod est munus legis (I. c., p. 
5*). Thomistically speaking, the actus humanus (rationalis) is thereby de- 
based to the level of appetitus sensibilis of which Aquinas says: elevatur 
per regimen rationis in id quod est supra se (II Sent., 24, ITI, 5). 

Reference is made to André Siegfried, L’Géme des peuples, 1950, p. 57. 
The Jurist of the twelfth century is Rufinus; see Summa Rufini, ed. F. von 
Schulte, p. 17. Cf. Decret. Gratiani, c. 5, dist. VIII. 
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as elements external to man and having a compelling force that 
pays little attention to man’s moral autonomy. There is no 
doubt, also, that there has existed a tendency among Catholic 
moralists to see the problem in the same context, and at times to 
fall into the easy trap of meeting the excesses of nominalistic 
morality on the basis of a nominalistic view of reality, rather 
than the total view so characteristic of Thomism. 

In the light of this situation, it is well to be reminded that St. 
Thomas, the fervent upholder of law and obligation and the 
thinker who could analyze to its depths the whole notion of law, 
nonetheless begins the moral part of the Summa Theologiae with 
a clear-cut affirmation of man’s moral autonomy, and a keen 
realization that man is a moral being not because his action is 
governed by law, although this is true, but because he, in the 
image of God his Maker, is the source and principle of his own 
action. Animals are neither moral nor immoral since they are 
simply moved by law. Their constriction is a simple physical 
one. Our obligation, on the other hand, escaping physical com- 
pulsion places us by our very nature in the moral world, where 
the good is known and loved and freely sought because of man’s 
participation as an intellectual creature, in the utter independence 
of divinity. 

This internality of man’s moral life needs to be stressed as 
against the over-emphasis of the notions of law and obligation 
that derive from the physical and mechanical appraisal of the will 
act and its preliminaries fostered by both ancient and contem- 
porary nominalism. 

The conclusion of the author, which he terms a modest one, is 
in fact a tremendous one, namely that God in the context of 
Thomistic ethics’ is at the beginning and the center, i.e., in ex- 
actly the same place as in the metaphysics. And this conclusion, 
all-important in the ethics, is thoroughly consistent with St. 
Thomas’s total view in the Summa, which considers God the be- 
ginning, God the end, and Christ the way. 

The demands of time and space prevented the author from pro- 
ceeding to further conclusions. I should like to suggest a further 
line of profitable investigation, a line that I am inclined to think 
Father Eschmann might have followed had he the time at his dis- 
posal. He was constrained to emphasize his main point, the au- 
tonomy of man and the inadequacy of legalistic ethics. In 
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stressing this, he does not for a moment reject or despise law. 
St. Thomas’s moral system actually synthesizes both man’s au- 
tonomy in moral matters and the demands of law, the point of 
contact being the reasonableness of law—an ordination of reason. 
A pursuit and further investigation of this contact should be in- 
teresting and enlightening. 

The anecdote recited was most apt for the author’s purpose, 
and as he suggested, might almost have become the framework 
for presenting the problem. And St. Thomas probably would 
have approved, since he had quoted St. Augustine’s profound 
summing up of the problem: “ Love God and do what you will ”. 

GerorcE C. REILLY, O.P. 


Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 





ETHICS AND THE FAITH 


66 HO shall show us good things? The light of Thy coun- 

tenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.” 'This verse of the 
fourth Psalm, taken from the translation according to the Latin 
Vulgate, has played an important part in the question of the 
relations between Ethics and the Faith. Certainly, the question 
admirably expresses the first phase of our intellectual reaction 
when we are confronted with any situation where free response, 
a human action, is required. A truly intellectual reaction is 
shown in the very fact of inquiry. Now in any inquiry two 
questions, fundamentally, are involved! There is the question: 
Is it? and the question: What or why is it? For example, in 
relation to our present discussion, these questions would be: 
Is this action good? and; Why is it good? The first is an em- 
pirical question of fact (as both Aristotle and Aquinas noted) ; 
the second is one that asks for a cause, and therefore for an act 
of understanding. Now in man this act of understanding calls 
for an insight, and, indeed, an insight into phantasm. The two 
questions, as applied to a human action to be performed, are, 
then, an expression of intellectual light in its search for know- 


1 Post. Analy., II, 2: 89b 36 ff. Cf. St. Thos. Lect. I. 
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ledge of the good, and in them, as in a germ, is contained the whole 
future process of development of Ethics. For these questions, 
since they are asked in virtue of our intellectual light, mani- 
fest an unrestricted, disengaged desire to know. Further, they 
manifest a desire to bring action into conformity with knowing, 
or, better, with understanding. Another way of stating the same 
thing is to say that these two questions when asked with respect 
to human action manifest the desire to extend the unity of 
rational understanding to action. Since the development of the 
answers to these questions involves the act not only of under- 
standing (intellectus) as their starting-point, but also, and es- 
pecially, the act of reasoning (ratio), one can see that the course 
of this development is marked out in its broadest outlines: how 
does human ratio develop? It is, of course, a dialectical process 
in which the main lines are capable of being discerned from the 
beginning: inquiry, insight, procession of an inner word which is 
definition, reflex insight, and judgment. Still more briefly put: 
experience, direct insight, and reflex insight. To these structural 
elements of human consciousness there must correspond in the 
being proportionate to human intellect a corresponding structure. 
The structure of rational human consciousness is, then, an heuris- 
tic structure and can serve as guide, corrective and final norm. 
Later in this paper we will argue that a similar structure is to be 
found in rational human consciousness when man chooses mor- 
ally, so that by detecting this latter structure we can establish 
similarly an heuristic structure for Ethics and, consequently, 
can assign the necessary structural elements of its object. Such 
a procedure enables us to establish a method which, serving as 
a guide, corrective and norm, will permit us to establish a 
SCIENCE, for it will be characterized by an ever-recurring 
method (which gives us universality and necessity), and also a 
SCIENCE OF ETHICS, since it will have its own special 
method which applies to inquiry about the good of man as man. 
This manner of stating the requisites for a science of Ethics is 
capable of being expressed as the effort to determine the formal 
object and the light under which the object of Ethics is to be 
known. 

At the outset, though, a question must be met: how adequate 
is this intellectual light to answer the questions it raises about 
the good of man, about human action, etc.? Is not Faith neces- 
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sary? To reply to this question will be to set the limits of this 
paper and will lead us directly to the points at issue. 

First, then, all will admit the following points which I feel it 
legitimate to consider as out of the area of discussion and debate: 
Divine Revelation is necessary absolutely for man to know the 
strictly supernatural truths which concern his actual destination 
to the beatific vision and the adequate means thereto, the fact of 
the Fall and its consequences—to mention only a few of such 
truths. Further, no one will quarrel with this statement from 
the Encyclical Humani Generis: “.. . though, absolutely speak- 
ing, human reason can, by its natural powers and light, arrive at 
a true and certain knowledge of the one personal God whose 
providence watches over and governs the world, and also of the 
natural law which the creator has written in our hearts, still not 
a few obstacles prevent reason from using its natural ability 
effectively and profitably. For the truths that have to do with 
God and the relation between God and man transcend completely 
the sensible order, and where there is question of their practical 
application and realization, call for self-surrender and self- 
abnegation. In the acquisition of such truths the human intel- 
lect is hampered not only by the impulses of the senses and the 
imagination, but also from evil passions stemming from original 
sin. As a result, man readily persuades himself in such matters 
that what he does not wish to be true, is false or, at least, doubt- 
ful. It is for this reason that divine revelation must be called 
morally necessary, so that those religious and moral truths which 
are not of their nature beyond the reach of reason, may, also in 
the present condition of the human race, be known by all with 
ease, with unwavering certitude and without any admixture of 
error.” This very statement introduces an important problem 
about the relation between Ethics and the Faith, namely, the 
question which has gone by the name of Christian Philosophy. 
I do not intend to discuss this question this morning. What I 
have to say about the other questions I raise will, I believe, make 
sufficiently clear what my answer would be to the more general 
question about Christian Philosophy. It has been worthwhile, 
however, to advert to this problem, if only to set my problem in 
its more general context. 


2 Cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1786. 
8 DB 1786; cf. Encyclical Humani Generis, NCWC edition, nn. 2 and 3. 
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Presuming a background of agreement on the basis of what 
has been quoted from the Encyclical, the question of the present 
paper is stated in these words as communicated to me by our 
society president: “Is there such a thing as General Ethics 
for a Christian? Is there any difference in the situation of 
General and Special Ethics in their relation to revelation?” I 
believe that these questions can be transposed into the more 
technical form of: Can there be a true, natural science of Ethics 
WITHOUT SUBALTERNATION to Moral Theology? That is, 
must not General Ethics receive from the Faith, through Moral 
Theology, certain supernatural truths without which it could 
not be constituted a science in the true sense of the word? These 
truths would include, in the first place, the fact of man’s actual 
destination to a supernatural end, namely the beatific vision of 
the Triune God, and, secondly, the truth of the Fall and its con- 
sequences. Of course, there would be other truths received, too. 

The very question arises because of a dialectic of opinion dis- 
cernible amongst Catholic thinkers: there was a first stage, when 
General Ethics was taught without any advertence to the prob- 
lem. The second stage arrived when Mr. J. Maritain set forth 
very ably in his book Science and Wisdom the position of sub- 
alternation mentioned above. He had previously treated the 
matter in his De la Philosophie Chrétienne. The third stage 
occurred when the thesis of subalternation met with critical non- 
acceptance. 

Let us briefly recall the very original position of Mr. Maritain: 
1) there is such a discipline as natural ethics;* 2) it is not a 
true moral science;* 3) it is not purely and simply true; ® 4) 
it can prescribe good acts but cannot make the subject good.” 

His reasons for this thesis are: in practical knowledge the first 
principle of knowledge is the end of the action. Natural ethics 
does not know the end, and so is only a prephilosophical disci- 
pline which a real science of morality will use.® To quote his 


4 Science and Wisdom, New York, 1940, Charles Scribner’s Sons, p. 166. 
5 Ibid., p. 126. 

6 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

7 Ibid., p. 162. 

8 Ibid., p. 165. 
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own words: “It [natural ethics] is essentially insufficient in 
the sense that no science directive of human conduct—pure and 
simple, worthy of the name—can exist without taking into ac- 
count the real actual last end of human life. Now ‘ independent 
moral philosophy ’ does not know this end. And it simply can- 
not be a practical science capable of directing human conduct 
even in a secondary way.”® These defects of natural ethics led 
Maritain to the idea of “moral philosophy adequately con- 
sidered.” This means that moral philosophy is to depend upon 
the Faith and upon Moral Theology in such a way that it can 
and must be said to be subalternated to Moral Theology. This 
subalternation is by reason of principles, i.e., moral philosophy 
adequately considered gets some of its principles (the most im- 
portant ones) from Moral Theology. Maritain notes that sub- 
alternation occurs for “the completion and perfection” of 
moral philosophy. There are other points in Maritain’s position 
which we need not discuss here, v.g., the question about the im- 
perfection of the moral virtues in a man who lacks divine charity 
together with its complementary question about the interpreta- 
tion of St. Thomas in I. II. 65. 1 and 2. 

Let it be said at once that, if Moral Theology had been doing 
its job, there might have been less need for Maritain to propose 
such a subalternated science of morals. Some of the advantages 
he enumerates as following from his position, v.g., questions of 
the Theology of History, of Culture, of Woman, etc., are points 
that Moral Theology itself should have considered. Here he had 
a justifiable complaint. But it seems that these questions should 
be left to Moral Theology and that it is now handling them. On 
the other hand, there are Catholic thinkers who, prescinding from 
revealed supernatural truth, have written Philosophies of His- 
tory, Culture, etc. True, these writings treat the topic inade- 
quately but still sufficiently enough to allow them the right to 
appear. 

But to turn to a consideration of moral philosophy adequately 
considered, i.e., as subalternated to Moral Theology. It does 
not seem necessary to have such a science for the reasons Mari- 
tain gives, viz., for adequate direction to the actual end of human 


9 Ibid. 
10 Jbid., p. 187. 
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life: the Faith and Moral Theology do this and do it much bet- 
ter. Besides, the theory of subalternation which is invoked does 
not seem to lead to the results expected, for how can there be 
subalternation when the formal object is supernatural (human 
action as directed to its supernatural end) and the light under 
which such an object is considered is natural. For according to 
Maritain the light remains natural even when completed by 
principles borrowed from Moral Theology. It would seem that 
this completion can do nothing but turn such a moral philosophy 
into Moral Theology. For a science must resolve its conclusions 
into its principles. Moral philosophy adequately considered 
must resolve its conclusions into its principles. Moral philoso- 
phy adequately considered must resolve its conclusions into the 
principle that man is actually destined to a supernatural end, 
the beatific vision. But where get the certitude and, ultimately, 
the evidence for this principle? Only by resolving it into the 
Faith and into the Science of the Blessed. But this is precisely 
the method and object of Moral Theology.4 

Rather than pursue a negative criticism of this position any 
further, I should like to adopt a more positive approach. In 
fine, I should like to sketch in briefest fashion what I believe to 
be the contents of a General Ethics and its development and then 
come to what I would consider a very crucial point: that a Gen- 
eral Ethics should contain within itself a two-fold acknowledge- 
ment: an acknowledgment of its own insufficiency and an ac- 
knowledgement of its openness to the supernatural. These would 
be very special and important elements of a General Ethics which 
is truly Christian. 

First, then, let me show how I believe that a General Ethics 
would in any case be constituted: let us revert to our questions 
posed at the beginning of this paper: Is this action good? Why 
is it good? When man chooses morally there is, as we said, an 
heuristic structure which can serve as guide and norm, and which 
when uncovered, can make us see what content, i.e., what par- 
ticular object is to be chosen. (One must admit, of course, the 
difficulty of gaining certitude in matters of Ethics, especially 
with regard to a singular action to be performed. But here the 
question concerns a general structure and method which, when 
known, will serve to constitute Ethics as a science.) Let me 


11 There are other elements in Maritain’s position, v.g., the existence of 
a level of science called practically practical, which are not discussed here. 
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suppose that Metaphysics has revealed the necessity of rational 
self-consciousness i.e., of consistency in my knowing. This could 
be done on the basis of the essential structure of human con- 
sciousness which is detected in reflection and seen, then, as 
heuristic with regard to all being proportionate to man. Now 
Ethics simply adds to this demand for rational self-conscious- 
ness in knowing, or consistency in knowing, an extension to doing 
(to action, to the operable, etc., to the free act). For our con- 
tention is that all we are here doing is transforming the original 
question of the Psalmist and our own original questions (Is this 
good? Why is it good?) into this question: what should I choose 
to make my choice rational? Or: what action is consistent with 
my rational self-consciousness? Since the original questions 
were the expression of intellectual light and the transformed 
questions are the same, the method of seeking and judging the 
answer will always be the same. For our intellectual light is an 
unchanging norm. Yet the method will always be flexible and 
adaptable, because our intellectual light is flexible and adapta- 
ble—it has perfect generality and universality without ever for 
an instant petrifying into mere rules. Likewise it is concrete, 
even though universal, because universality does not mean pri- 
marily abstraction but inevitable recurrence. 

Once the question of method and thus of norm is settled for 
General Ethics, there arises the question of law and obligation. 
But, as can be seen, this is easily settled on the basis of the fore- 
going analysis. Insight finds certain goods belong to man as 
man—goods of body, goods as regards sex, as regards our fellow- 
men, as regards God. As long as our norm is based on the 
RATIONAL self-consciousness of the existing person, and as 
long as that person remains man, then rational self-consciousness 
will demand the same consistency in these matters. Hence, we 
have natural law. 

Another point in General Ethics is the question of virtue, of 
virtuous habits. Once again, on the basis of rational self-con- 
sciousness and its demand for consistency in doing we get the 
requirement of right habits. For man wants to insure the con- 
tinued existence of this consistency, or, to put it another way, 
he has to choose between progress and decline. Hence, the need 
for habits. So St. Thomas places in the Ia IIae the treatise on 
habits. But how is man to get them? He has to acquire them, 
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and so there appears in the Summa the treatment on the genera- 
tion of habits. But reflection tells us that man is faced with an 
antinomy: virtue seems to presuppose itself. How can we ac- 
quire virtuous habits, when, without habits, we are always 
threatened with the danger of a choice contrary to rational self- 
consciousness? Man at this point stands in need of liberation, 
and, so from the very condition of our human nature it seems 
that we must not exclude from a General Ethics what Aquinas 
places at the end of the Ja IJae, viz., the treatment of the exter- 
nal principle of man’s return to God. Just as Christian Phi- 
losophy shows the need of revelation (of laws, etc.) so it shows, 
as part of moral philosophy, the need of help from God if man is 
to be able to persevere in choosing what is right, i.e., in realizing 
the ideal of rational self-consciousness and its consistency in do- 
ing as well as in knowing. 

Finally, in General Ethics there arises the question of con- 
science. But that need not detain us, once we have solved the 
problem of method as we did above. Conscience is the appli- 
cation back to the singular of the norm which has been dis- 
covered in rational self-consciousness. It is an act of application 
concerning an act I am about to posit here and now. 

As for the question of sanctions and their place in General 
Ethics, we may say, on the basis of our method, that in a ration- 
ally ordered universe one who perseveres in the consistency be- 
tween the knowing required by rational self-consciousness and 
the corresponding doing will be disposed, by that very fact, for 
the reward which the Creator of such a universe may wish to 
bestow. On the other hand, one who fails in this consistency 
will not be so disposed, and so will not obtain the reward. 

The word reward will, no doubt, be found unsatisfactory to say 
the least; and rightly so. It was chosen so as to put off the 
question of end and beatitude and their place in General Ethics 
till all the other points had been treated. 

To turn, then, to the problem of end and beatitude and its 
treatment in General Ethics: I should like to enter a plea for the 
inclusion of the Natural Desire to see God’s essence as belonging, 
by right, to General Ethics. Once again, this would make Ethics 
truly Christian by the openness to the supernatural which such 
a natural desire involves. Further, this would entail the demon- 
stration in Ethics of man’s obligation to accept supernatural 
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elevation, should God choose to offer it. Let me detail some of 
the points Ethics would establish with regard to such a natural 
desire. I do not mean merely that Ethics will declare that God 
can do what He wants with man, and that it is man’s duty to 
obey—an appeal to Omnipotence merely without any appeal to 
Divine Wisdom. Nor would the assertion of a natural desire 
which is elicited, inefficacious and conditional seem to satisfy the 
requirements. First, can such a desire be called natural? And, 
secondly, if it is conditional, is it not rather the hypothesis of a 
desire than a desire, since one does not know (according to this 
interpretation of the natural desire to see God) of the possibility 
of its fulfillment? 

Again, to speak of man’s natural “endless” and to join it 
(or not) to the notion of natural desire as just described, seems to 
me to close man to the supernatural. For if man is naturally 
endless, i.e., always naturally goes on seeking greater and greater 
love and knowledge of God, then since nature is a determination 
to one (determinatio ad unum), this seems to close man to the 
supernatural end of beatific vision wherein man does not go on 
seeking more and more knowledge and love. Or to put the mat- 
ter in another way: nature is defined as the principle of motion 
and of rest, the intrinsic and remote and per se principle of mo- 
tion and of rest. There must then be some activity in which 
human nature naturally rests. It is clear, I believe, that one 
would not do justice to the conception of nature here proposed 
by advancing that the ultimate extrinsic end (finis qut) is fixed 
and determined, but not any ultimate intrinsic end (finis quo). 
Moreover, the position of the natural endlessness of man brings 
along with the above difficulty another: an unsatisfactory no- 
tion of obediential potency, viz., as mere non-repungance. How 
could we reasonably show in Special Ethics the obligation to 
accept a supernatural destiny (should God choose to call man 
thereto) if in General Ethics we indeed establish that man is 
bound by his nature to seek his perfection but at the same time 
assert that a possible supernatural destiny involves mere non- 
repugnance and not the satisfaction of the Natural Desire to 
see God which is, certainly, the very highest perfection? Once 
again, would this not be an appeal to Divine Omnipotence merely 
without any real appeal to Divine Wisdom? 
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To state more positively the characteristics of the Natural 
Desire here proposed we would say: it should be a real natural 
desire, i.e., stemming from nature as a determination to one. 
The object of this desire would be the divine essence, the essence 
of the cause of all being and not, formally, the Blessed Trinity. 
Furthermore, the desire would be innate, and this means the 
order in the intellect 1* of a spiritual creature to the possible 
vision and a corresponding order and desire in the will. There 
is no difficulty, of course, in terming this order a desire and an 
appetite; all one need do is to refer to St. Thomas’ use of the 
terms desire and appetite with regard to prime matter in refer- 
ence to its order to form. Further, besides being innate, the 
desire would also be elicited. Here is a neuralgic point: how could 
such a natural desire be elicited, unless the possibility of the ob- 
ject were previously known. Since we have rejected above the 
explanation of an elicited but inefficacious and conditional de- 
sire, we must present another explanation. First, then, in saying 
that the desire is elicited, we do not deny that it is natural. An 
elicited desire in the will can be natural, i.e., determined by 
nature. But how could such an elicited desire for the vision of 
the divine essence arise in the will? In answer I merely tran- 
scribe what St. Thomas writes in Ia Ilae, q.3, art.8, and add a 
few words of comment. “ Man is not perfectly happy, as long 
as there remains something for him to desire and seek .. . the 
perfection of every potency is considered according to the intel- 
ligible character (ratio) of its object. The object of the intellect 
is quod quid est, i.e., the essence of a thing, as is said in the third 
book of De Anima. Wherefore the perfection of the intellect runs 
parallel to its knowledge of the essence of a thing. If then the 
intellect knows the essence of some effect and cannot know 
through it the essence of the cause, so that it knows the quiddity 
of the cause, such as intellect is not said to attain to the cause 
simply, though it can know about the existence of the cause from 
the effect. And so there remains naturally to man the desire, 
when he knows an effect and knows it has a cause, to know also 
the quiddity of the cause. And that desire is a desire of wonder 


12Cf. Dom J. Laporta, OS.B. in Eph. Theol. Lovan., 1928, pp. 257-277; 
and J. O’Mahony, O.F.M. Cap., The Desire for God in the Philosophy: of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Dublin, 1929. 


13 Cf. Rev. William O’Connor, The Eternal Quest, New York, 1947. 
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and causes inquiry as is said in the first book of the Metaphysics. 
For example, if anyone sees an eclipse of the sun, he considers 
that it has a cause, about which, because he does not know its 
quiddity, he wonders, and because he wonders he inquires. Nor 
does that inquiry cease until he arrives at the knowledge of the 
cause. If, then, the human intellect, knowing the essence of 
some created effect, does not know anything about God except 
the fact of His existence, the perfection of that intellect does not 
attain simply to the first cause, but there remains for man the 
natural desire of inquiring about the cause. Hence, he is not 
perfectly happy. For perfect happiness, then, it is required that 
the intellect reach the very essence cf the first cause. And so it 
will have its perfection through union with God as with the ob- 
ject in which alone the happiness of man consists, as was said 
above.” 

A word of comment is called for in reference to this passage. 
First, the use of the term wonder points to an elicited desire. 
Wonder, according to Aquinas, is a species of fear in the will con- 
sequent on the intellect’s apprehension of an object too sublime 
for its power to understand. Wonder is also a kind of desire. 
Still, this wonder of Thomas’ text is natural according to the ex- 
plicit statement of the text. It is the wonder, too, which causes 
inquiry which does not rest till understanding is reached. One 
may ask: is this desire, then, an efficacious desire? No, it is not. 
Is it, then, an inefficacious desire? The answer here, too, is nega- 
tive. Rather, this desire pertains to an act of the will which 
Thomas disengaged as prior to intention; it pertains to what he 
termed volitio (Ia IIae, q. 8) and which, because it is prior to in- 
tention is neither efficacious nor inefficacious. Yet, if it is natural, 
as Thomas states, and if the ordination is natural, then it mani- 
fests a necessary relation between nature and its ultimate end, 
and hence manifests a possibility. For it manifests a good of 
the nature, and a necessary orientation which precedes and causes 
the natural desire. It is only with the act called intention that 
we come to an attitude of efficacy or efficaciousness, since in- 
tention is to end as through means. Hence, all this natural 
elicited desire would manifest would be the natural orientation 
and hence merely the possibility of the vision. For all that can 
be gathered from the axiom “a natural desire is not vain” is 
the fact that it can be satisfied. 
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The innateness of the desire is shown from the nature of in- 
tellect as in the text above. Recall, too, that it is the desire 
which causes the wonder and the inquiry. 

Let us turn now to a few of the difficulties which this position 
must encounter. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 4 urges the absurdity 
of a natural desire for something supernatural: the two orders 
are to be kept apart. But may we not solve this difficulty on 
the basis of the distinction of the esse in and the esse ad of a 
relation or order? St. Thomas meets a similar difficulty with a 
similar response in III. q.2. art 7 ad 2, where the problem of 
the relation in the human nature of Christ to the Word is dis- 
cussed. This relation is both created and uncreated, according 
to the answer. The ratio (esse ad) of a relation depends upon 
the end or term, but its esse 1n depends upon the subject. 

The most grievous difficulty is that of saving the pure gratuity 
of the vision and of grace, if we admit the natural desire as out- 
lined above. It is imperative that we recall here that we believe 
that we can show from reason only the possiblity NOT the 
actuality of the vision. Reason here must be qualified as 
Christian Philosophy, or as philosophy helped by revelation. 
But it is important to note that this help, as was also indicated 
earlier in this paper from the Encyclical Humani Generis, is 
needed to remove what is termed a moral impotency. Hence, in 
the matter of arriving at the knowledge of the possibility of the 
vision of the divine essence reason needs help in what we may 
call with St. Thomas the via inventionis, but then in the via 
compositionis reason does not appeal to revelation as to a proof. 
In other words the same doctrine is to be maintained here for 
the need of revelation in order to arrive at moral and religious 
truths which are not beyond the physical power of man’s intel- 
lect as was indicated in the earlier statement from the Papal 
Encyclical. With these qualifications set down, we return to 
the discussion of the difficulty: to admit a natural desire for the 
vision of the divine essence is to destroy the gratuity of the 
vision and of the whole supernatural order. 

Limitation of space and time forces me to present only a sketch 
of the answer. We may begin by noting with St. Thomas that 
the universe is one ordered whole, an intelligible totality, “the 
fruit of divine Wisdom.” It is the object which God wills freely. 


14 Revue Thomiste, 1936, p. 217 ff. 
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Within the universe there is some ultimate perfection—its order 
—which is like a form to the whole of the universe. This form 
is the ultimate intrinsic end of the universe, and in it, as primary, 
is contained the beatitude of rational creatures. Now within the 
universe the end is the first in the order of intention and all else 
is ordered to it. Thus within the universe we have the ultimate 
intrinsic end necessitating beatitude, beatitude necessitating the 
light of glory, the light of glory necessitating sanctifying grace, 
and sanctifying grace necessitating rational creatures. Neces- 
sity, then, is from vision and grace to rational creatures; nature 
is due to grace and not grace to nature. Thus the gratuity of 
grace is utterly pure. To help avoid misunderstanding we may 
further recall: that God does not will one thing on account of 
another but wills one thing to be on account of another; that 
we should not eviscerate the force of the explanation by think- 
ing God as first creating (and therefore willing) rational crea- 
tures and then adding grace to them. 

With this solution, admittedly incomplete,!® one can admit as 
hypothetically possible another universe in which the ultimate 
intrinsic end would not include the vision of the divine essence 
as the perfection of rational creatures who would exist in that 
universe. 

It seems that in presenting this theory of the natural desire, 
I am returning to a doctrine which may justly be termed 
scholastic, i.e., a patrimony of the School. Two studies seem to 
justify this statement: one by Fr. Victor Doucet, O.F.M.,1® and 
the other by Fr. J. Alfaro, 8.J.17 

To summarize, then, we may say that there is and must be an 
influence of the Faith (Revelation) on Ethics. Such influence 
is morally necessary for man; it exists in the via inventionis, but 
is not appealed to in the via compositions. There is such a thing 


15 For a complete treatment of the order of the universe and the way the 
intrinsic end necessitates that which is ordered to the end consult: John 
Wright, S.J., The Order of the Universe, Analecta Gregoriana, Series B. 
Cf. also the unpublished ms. thesis of Jules Toner, S.J. on file at the 
Medieval Institute, Toronto, Ontario: “ The Notion of Spiritual Being Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas Aquinas,” pp. 183-287, esp. pp. 216-227. 


16 Antonianum, 4 (1929) pp. 167-208. 


17Lo Natural y Lo Sobrenatural. Estudio historico desde S. Tomas 
hasta Cayetano, Madrid, 1952. 
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as General Ethics for a Christian, even now, and we have shown 
how it may be constructed. One important truth of General 
Ethics is the proof of the natural desire of intellect to see the 
divine essence. With the establishment of this truth we estab- 
lish not only the ultimate extrinsic end of man (finis qui) which 
is God, but also the ultimate intrinsic end of man, the act in 
which alone rational nature rests, to which it is, then, determined 
by its nature. This ultimate intrinsic end is shown by reason to 
be possible, and so shown not by any analysis of the nature of 
the vision itself, but from the existence of a natural desire to see 
God. There would follow corresponding truths in Special Ethics: 
the obligation of man to accept a call to this vision, should God 
choose to call him thereto, and the obligation of using the ade- 
quate means thereto.18 


18 Since the writing of this paper Fr. J. Alfaro, 8.J. has published a re- 
markable article in the Gregorianum, 38 (1957), pp. 5-50 entitled “ Tran- 
scendencia e Immanencia de lo Sobrenatural ” in which he argues for the ex- 
istence of a natural desire (innate) for the vision of the divine essence. 
He reiterates his findings mentioned above (n. 17) and goes on to develop 
the intrinsic reasons for such a desire. On p. 29, n. 27 he cites several au- 
thors who hold this same position. In n. 28 he states that his study is 
strictly theological, and hence supposes the revelation of the actual desti- 
nation of man to the vision of God. On the question of whether this 
vision in its possibility can be known from reason he writes: “Creemos 
mas probable la opinion que afirma, que, sin la luz directa o indirecta de 
la revelacién, no podemos conocer ciertamenta qua la intuicién del infinito 
es posible, de algin mo al entendimiento finito.” If I understand this 
statement correctly, it would seem to be in substantial agreement with the 
position adopted in this paper. I have admitted that in the via inven- 
tionis divine revelation may be morally necessary for man to know the 
possibility of the vision. In any case, all of Fr. Alfaro’s arguments for the 
existence of such a possibility are drawn from an analysis of the nature of 
intellect and will according to the ideas expressed by St. Thomas in Ia 
IIae, q. 3. art 8 and used in this paper. 


JAMES J. Doy.g, 8.J. 
West Baden College 


West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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COMMENTARY 


R. Doyle places his question—the relation between Ethics 

and the faith as part of a more general one, namely the 
meaning of Christian philosophy. His answer to the first, he 
claims, will indicate his position on the more general issue. 

Is there such a thing as a General Ethics for a Christian, was 
the question proposed to him by the President of the Association. 
He has transformed it into—Can there be a true natural science 
of Ethics without subalternation to moral theology? In this 
form, Fr. Doyle gives an affirmative answer to the question and 
thereby declares himself in opposition to the well known thesis 
of M. Maritain. He delays little time criticizing the viewpoint of 
Maritain preferring to give what he calls a positive answer. 

It seems to me his answer contains two parts. First, how Gen- 
eral Ethics would be constituted, and second, how in this consti- 
tution it will contain and acknowledge its own insufficiency, 
namely a need for revelation or an openness to the supernatural. 
Thus constituted Ethics will be a Christian Ethics and at the 
same time remain a natural science without any mingling of su- 
pernatural truths. 

The second and by far the larger part contains what I think 
is the key to the original question. Fr. Doyle concerns himself 
with showing the insufficiency of natural ethics. Is there any- 
thing, he asks, in the very structure of natural ethics which neces- 
sarily keeps it open or imperfect? Fr. Doyle asserts that the 
answer is yes, if only we can show the fact of a natural desire 
for the vision of God. Such a desire will not be a hypothetical 
and inefficacious one, nor will it be a mere endlessness. Fr. 
Doyle says that it is a desire of wonder, aamely, the effect is 
known, the fact of a cause is known, and so wonder initiates an 
enquiry as to the nature of the cause. 

Such a solution, claims Fr. Doyle, will preserve the gratuity of 
the order of grace, although it does admit as hypothetically pos- 
sible a universe other than the de facto world of grace. 

As a commentary, I would put a few questions to Fr. Doyle 
regarding the main thesis of his paper. 
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1. Fr. Doyle claims his Ethics will be truly Christian if and when 
he establishes by reason the natural desire of God. It seems to 
me we could replace the word Christian by some other adjectives 
without doing much violence to his argument, for example, Jew- 
ish or Mohammedan. Therefore Ethics is not specifically Chris- 
tian. 

2. Could he state what special dire distress we would be in if we 
did not accept his argument and stated unashamedly there is no 
such thing as a General Ethics for a Christian, but that there 
must be some subordination of Ethics to the faith? 

3. In our teaching, especially to undergraduates, is it not a fact 
that although we pay a certain lip service to a purely natural 
Science of Ethics—we consciously or otherwise admit some form 
of subalternation to our Christian faith? 


Luxe Burks, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





ETHICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


FTEN ethical positions and problems are discussed persup- 
posing the understanding of some of the basic notions con- 
tained in them. Yet it is just the complexity of these basic no- 
tions that has been neglected in our discussions. At the moment, 
for very practical reasons I can treat of only one such notion, that 
is, truth, and particularly truth as understood in a practical sci- 
ence as in Ethics. One reason for this selection is that it is an 
appropriate moment to speak of truth in this year which marks 
the 50th anniversary of James’ lectures that launched, as it were, 
Pragmatism as a new philosophy.’ Also in dealing with truth I 
can illustrate some of the mutual connections of a philosophy of 
knowledge—epistemology, if you will—with speculative meta- 
physics and the practical wisdom of ethics. 
Pragmatism, a philosophy of a certain power and attractive- 


hess, is practically summed up in its exposition of what is meant 
by truth. 


1 James, W. Pragmatism. The Author’s preface to Pragmatism, Meridian 
Books, N. Y., p. 18. 
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First of all, why do such men as Pierce, James and Hook ask 
what is truth? Because they fell a very important character of 
our knowing and of forming truth has been ignored by rational- 
istic philosophy. Each of these writers has a keen realization 
that science with its laborious and ardent searching exists be- 
cause there has not been given to us an immediate and an ex- 
haustive knowledge of reality. They see the scientist as one that 
is open to growth in knowledge and truth; one that appreciates 
the power but also admits the limitations of his instruments by 
which he seeks truth; as one that formulates theories and hy- 
potheses in search of understanding and of truth but at the same 
time proclaims their tentative character; as one that witnesses a 
marvelous growth in knowledge and can point to no limit. 

In the rationalistic position they do not see that truth is en- 
gendered by a doubt or “ feigned hesitancy ”? or a problem to 
be solved; it is something that is given. As James expresses it, 
truth is a property of our ideas and an idea is seen as a copy of 
reality. And even though it is difficult to determine exactly 
what kind of a copy or how accurate it is yet there are to be 
found those, he holds, that go so far as to say that an idea ex- 
presses or is a copy of God’s ideas. This, he feels, is a state- 
ment rather difficult to verify. But what is important in the view 
of pragmatism is that the copy notion implies that once one has 
the copy of reality there is had all there is to be had. All that 
can be said concerning a thing is reflected in the idea. Truth is 
then seen as having no possibility of development, but is some- 
thing static and stagnant. There is no process connected with it, 
but rather such true ideas express essences or natures which are 
considered to be eternally what they are, prior to their concrete 
realization; or, as it were, existing as such unchanging behind 
their appearances. Such natures give rise then to a system of 
propositions that have an absolute claim to be truly independent 
of any experience. James cites an example of abstract justice or 
beauty defined as an ideal that ought to be but cannot be found.® 


2 Pierce, C. 8S. Philosophical Writings of Pierce, Selected and Edited by 
J. Buchler, Dover Publ. N.Y. 10, N.Y.—How to make our ideas clear, p. 27. 


8 James, W. Pragmatism and four essays from The Meanings of Truth, 
p. 132; also cf. p. 243. 


4 Ibid., p. 133. 
5 Ibid., p. 149. 
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Truth is thus seen as pure of all experience and prior to it; it is 
an absolute with a unity that the changeableness and multi- 
plicity of experience does not mirror nor affect. 

The scientific mind of the pragmatist can see no rapproche- 
ment between his ideal and this conception of rationalistic truth. 

But this general opposition does not answer the problem of 
what is truth for the Pragmatist. It only situates the problem. 

James first rejects the position that the idea is a copy of real- 
ity. Actually he says we must first see what is taken as real, for 
reality is something that truth “takes account of”. Pierce 
points to the same reality when he speaks of the activity that 
begets belief and looks for what it presupposes. Hook takes 
mind as an instrument at work and notes what it implies as an 
instrument. They all agree on getting back to certain presuppo- 
sitions of truth.? James, as was mentioned, speaks of reality. 
Reality, he says, is first, sensations that arise independently of 
one’s wishes and are changing and multiple. They are considered 
as fact; they just are. In themselves they are not true or false. 
The second reality besides sensations are relations between purely 
mental ideas. So ideas as mental have, independently of any 
consquences of action, a character about them which gives rise 
to necessary relations between them; and these relations give 
rise to beliefs that are absolute and unconditioned, for which “ no 
sense verification ” is necessary. Moreover these truths have an 
“eternal” character for once perceived they are always so per- 
ceived of the same mental objects. These mental objects are 
called definitions or principles and the examples he gives are the 
relations as in the additions of numbers; “ that when the cause 
begins to act the effect also commences” or “ white differs less 
from gray than it does from black.” ® But besides the fixed and 
essential relations there are other relations that are changeable 
and not necessary. Yet, like the above relations, they are im- 
mediately perceived.!® 


6 James, W. Pragmatism p. 160. He borrows this from Taylor’s Elements 
of Metaphysics, cf. note Pragmatism and Humanism, no. 2, p. 258. 


7 Ibid., p. 160. 
8 Ibid., p. 138. 
9 Ibid., p. 138. 
10 [bid., p. 160. 
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The third portion of reality, he says, is the body of previously 
accepted truth.4 At this point the situation seems to be that 
this present truth presupposes reality as sensations and relations, 
and also truths that have developed from these. 

But what is truth itself? In rejecting the copy notion, James 
insisted that the truth is not something given. Rather an idea or, 
an idea designated by a name, should not so much be called true 
as it should be said that it becomes true—it is made true by be- 
ing verified. Ideas verify themselves if they “ lead us... into or 
up to or towards other parts of experience.” 12 Such ideas are 
true if they are seen as a way or as a directing along a way that 
is worthwhile. They are worthwhile if their consequences can 
be satisfying or lead us to other satisfactions.* 

Leaving aside this problem of satisfaction for the moment, we 
can note that this description of truth speaks of idea as a plan of 
direction. So that idea embodies the notion of theory or frame- 
work that is to be verified. The framework of the theory is ap- 
parently supplied by the necessary relations which in their turn 
presuppose the terms of the relations—the ideas between which 
the relations occur. These absolute ideas and their relations give 
rise, he says, to an abstract system, an “ ideal-framework ”, and 
this framework arises from the very structure of our thinking.* 
Sensations are also given and actually they are subsumed under 
the framework and are related. Reality or sense experience so 
subsumed under the reality of ideal relations becomes the idea or 
plan to be verified. Verification then is a testing of the hypothe- 
sis. Experiment, it seems, could not but verify certain relations 
such as those of addition because relations such as these are 
found ideally determined no matter what the subject matter 
which may be related.5 But other ideal relations are not neces- 
sarily verified if they do not lead into other verifiable practical 
results. The idea or theory is worthwhile only as it embodies a 
power to guide.2® Truth then seems to lie in this mediating role: 


11 [bid., p. 160. 
12 Ibid., p. 134. 
18 Ibid., p. 134. 
14 Ibid., p. 138-9. 
15 Ibid., p. 139. 
16 Ibid., p. 140. 
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of consequences flowing from some plan which in action opens up 
further possibilities. 

Truth is a certain result of guided action which, as we have 
said, is satisfying. Satisfaction seems to have three sides to it. 
First, the result is satisfying if it is seen as a verified consequence 
and so an enlargement of the prior framework and even of its 
truth. Secondly, the verification is seen as a verification if the 
action is seen as stemming from our plan which is also conceived 
in terms of our interests. James does not feel this subjective 
side of satisfaction should be overemphasized because our in- 
terests are hedged in by the possible theories and by those that 
lead to further actions and development. Lastly, the satisfying, 
seen both as a consequence and provisional satisfaction, is also 
what envisages further possibilities of action. 

In Pierce there is the same need of perception of something as 
necessary to start the activity of what he calls thought from 
hesitancy to belief. While the solution of belief is the tendency 
to the doing of some sensible effect which supposes we act on 
something. In him also truth strictly is determined by the prac- 
tical effects. These effects constitute the only meaning of the 
thing. Action then is what is effected and is what defines truth 
or belief, so that he will say that reality consists in sensible ef- 
fects produced by that which has reality.14* He seems to be say- 
ing that what produces effects is nothing other than its effects. 
But what is meant, I think, in both Pierce and James, is that 
man is given the “ real”; they consider it is, but it is just there 
and is not given in an understood fashion until it is put to work. 
When one learns what it does, or what can be done on it or with 
it, one can then define it. 

This same general idea of a theory or idea or structure to be 
verified is, in a perhaps more forceful fashion, presented by 
Hook.’® He stresses that the world exists and has a certain order 
of its own but as given it hasn’t a significant meaning. It is too 
complex and changing to be immediately understood.” On the 


17 Ibid., p. 45, 54, 142, 164-5. 
18 Pierce, Philosophical Writings. How to make an Idea Clear, p. 27 ff. 


19 Hook, S. The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. The Open Court Publish-. 
ing Company, Chicago, 1927, p. 19, 22-23. The Metaphysics of the Instru- 
ment, p. 19. 


20 Ibid., p. 23. 
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other hand, mind is considered as an instrument which has a cer- 
tain structure and character which gives a hint or clue to the 
manner of its application to reality. From this character of mind 
as the clue, one has the first idea or the first indication of a plan 
applicable to reality. Significant meaning or objective notion is 
begotten only as mind is applied to reality and renders it intelli- 
gible; in so far as it introduces its constructs or aims into the order 
—though not, for us, significant order ?4—of the existent reality. 
The mind as an instrument applicable to the real is in itself con- 
sidered as part of the real and so as embodying within itself the 
character and order of the real.22, As Professor Hook says, the 
eye since it is an instrument to study things subject to light must 
itself embody in its structure the laws of optics. Mind then as 
an instrument applicable to reality must embody the character 
of reality but not as yet having any significant meaning proper 
to it. So one can scarcely interpret this as the knower being 
capable of embodying the knowable. Rather it is as in James, 
though in more physical and less psychological terms, the idea 
that mind has from its very nature an idea-framework or theory 
that is significant if it can be verified. But at least it has this in 
common with the world, that it is a theory of possible verifica- 
tions. If the plan or structure of mind applied to a certain order 
of reality developes a plan or insight and the possibility of 
further construction, then this solution opens up new perspectives 
of further purpose and development. 

The basic structural character of mind is itself begotten 
through the action of living, the very development of the organ- 
ism. Thus the structure of mind seen in a dynamic sense as a 
character of a living instrument is seen as an end or aim of an 
organism acting upon and within reality and less like the a priort 
conditions of knowledge as in Kant.** Truth is again like a 


mediating activity between two different stages of the develop- 
ment of reality. 


21 Ibid., p. 42. 
22 Ibid., p. 43. 


23 Ibid., cf. Categorical Analysis, Chapter IV, p. 105 ff. 
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What is interesting in this notion of truth is that truth explic- 
itly is defined in terms of action and verification. What is not 
stressed but is found in these three writers on Pragmatism is a 
plan, a structure or necessary idea that guides or indicates pos- 
sible action. And lastly that another drive besides knowledge— 
that of emotion, of purpose, or desire or instinct of living—is the 
source of the effort or movement of mind to action. 

Now what the Pragmatist is fighting is a position in which all 
truth and our knowledge of it is defined without any reference to 
the practical order. An extreme example that is of interest to us 
when we are considering the problem of truth and ethics is that 
of Malebranche, who defines practical truth or truth of what 
should be done in a moral sense as though it were a vision of 
what is, in an unchanging fashion. 

Reason, he finds, is common to all minds. If an understanding 
of what one means by a triangle is such as a true definition de- 
fines it, it remains such unchangeably: it cannot be anything 
else than it is, and another mind understanding this definition 
always understands it to be just that.2* Also there are certain 
relations between understood things that cannot be understood to 
be other than such relations. Thus these meanings understood to 
be just those meanings are unchanging, necessary and eternal. 
All minds as understanding minds, as understanding these mean- 
ings, understand them in an unchanging necessary fashion. Thus, 
he says all minds as intellects communicate in the same under- 
standing, in Reason. And no mind perceives objects that are out- 
side of mind, but only what is intimately united to the soul, that 
is, the idea.2> But this idea, which has a very real existence and 
a definite nature, is nothing else but the divine substance in as 
much as it is able to be participated in by creatures. So in see- 
ing ideas and relations between ideas one sees and understands 
something of what God thinks. The necessary intelligibility of 
things, that is, the expression of what they are, cannot be other- 
wise than it is; and it bespeaks God’s Wisdom because He acts 
intelligently. So the intelligibility of things and my seeing of 


24 Malbranche, Traité de Morale, ed. by H. Joly; Vrin, Paris. Premiére 
Partie, Chap. 1, p. 1-2. 


25 Malebranche, Rechérche de la Verité, ed. Lewis. 2nd Part, Chap. 1. 
no. 1. 
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this intelligibility are both participations in one and the same 
light, His Wisdom. 

Malebranche distinguishes, it is true, between speculative truth 
as “rapport de grandeur” or relations between intelligible ideas 
enclosed in these relations; and “ rapport de perfection ” which 
are the immutable order which God consults when He acts. 
There is a certain distinction between truth and order: “ When 
the thoughts of man are conformed to truth, they are true; when 
these are according to order, they are just.” 2° The relations of 
truth are between ideas of the same nature, while relations of 
order are between beings of different natures and give a sort of 
hierarchy of perfections. Truth seems to refer to truths of an 
abstract metaphysical or mathematical order and they do not 
seem connected with action. Order seems to be concerned with 
degrees of the good and so constitute an order for action and this 
order is what God consults and which he must love. These rela- 
tions constitute what is true or false, just or unjust with respect 
to any intelligence whatsoever. But even though there is this 
distinction between relations of order and relations of truth, they 
both have the same giveness and necessity about them and our 
relation to them in both cases is a look or vision of this necessity. 

Now should not this example of Pragmatism stressing truth in 
the practical order as being formulated and Malebranche’s ex- 
treme rationalism even as regards moral knowledge stressing its 
necessary giveness, teach us something when we are considering 
the truth of moral action? Could truth as speculative in some 
way have both these characteristics? If it can, then the prob- 
lem is yet more complicated if we are considering not just the 
truth of what is but the truth of what should be done. 

Now let us look at what St. Thomas says of speculative truth 
and practical truth and then try to determine how the above 
aspects are united in the truth of moral action. In Summa 
Theologica he says 


... truth is not the same for the practical as for the speculative intel- 
lect. For the truth of the speculative intellect depends on the con- 
formity of the intellect to the thing ... On the other hand the truth 


26 Malebranche, Meditations Chrétiennes, ed. H. Gouhier, Aubier, Edi- 
tions Montaigne, Paris, 1928. 1V Med. 
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of the practical intellect depends on conformity with right appetite. 
This conformity has no place in necessary matters, which are not ef- 


fected by us, whether they be matters of interior action or production 
of external work.27 


St. Thomas says here that the truth of action or of doing is 
one that is in accord with right appetite, and only concerning 
matters that are done by us. The standard of this truth is first 
what is desired, what one wishes to accomplish. He stresses far 
more strongly than the Pragmatist that it is appetite and desire 
that moves to action. But also St. Thomas says that the prac- 
tical intellect must be in accord not with appetite just as an in- 
stinctive movement of nature, but with appetite as under the 
rule of reason. Moreover the will, though it is the motive force, 
yet it is not activated without being specified by reason and its 
object, because it is the natural appetite of mind as intellect. So 
if it is will that moves the intellect to become practical, then the 
practical intellect presupposes speculative intellect and its truth, 
the norm of which is to be in conformity with what is. 

Now these Pragmatists do not seemingly speak of speculative 
truth. The truth they stress is defined solely in a practical fash- 
ion; yet these three pragmatists speak of intellectual concepts, 
idea, or instrument as a framework, a theory or hypothesis to 
be tested. Now the idea or theory, though spoken of as directive 
of action, is said not to have significant meaning until verified, 
in the same way as a physical theory might be a plan which na- 
ture might give the lie to when tested. Yet the basic “ idea” or 
theory of knowledge must have some meaning, at least in its ele- 
mental notions, that does not result from pure construction. The 
notions which enter into a theory are spoken of most often as re- 
lations; still even as relations they must be meaningful before 
they enter into the construct. The more the theory or idea is 
considered relational and formal the less it seems possible to at- 
tribute meaning, because meaning points to a more essential con- 
notation than is presupposed in a relation; but relations are not 
meaningful without reference to some essential meaning. 

It is this fundamental meaning of theory that Pragmatism 
leaves unexplained—and certainly unstressed—in their discussion 


of truth. And yet their doing presupposes. this ideal, directing 
the verifying action. , 


27 §t. Thomas, Opera Omnia, Vives, Paris 1872. Summa Theologica vol. 
11. Prima Pars Secundaae q. 57. a. 5, ad. 3. Trans. The Basic Writings of 


St. Thomas ed. Pegis. Random House, N.Y. 1945. vol. 2. 1-11 q. 57. a. 5, 
ad. 3. 
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Whereas for St. Thomas the truth of action in accord with 
right appetite includes in the notion of “ right ” truth as specula- 
tive, specifying appetite. But, we may ask, is this the same as 
saying that practical truth as in conformity with right appetite 
is only appetite loving the speculative truth as it is in mind ex- 
pressive of what necessarily is? If this is so, is St. Thomas’ po- 
sition any different from that of Malebranche, the rationalist 
who extols as the one virtue the love of immutable order? 

St. Thomas insists that the norm of practical intellect and its 
truth is its conformity to right appetite in regard to the truth of 
matters which can be effected by us. So the truth of the practi- 
cal order cannot be stated as simply in accord with the love of 
necessary order. 

The practical truth certainly presupposes a knowledge of what 
is. As we have said, intellect knowing what is, proposes it to the 
will as its good and specifies the will to tend toward it. How- 
ever, that spontaneous love of will awakening on the presenta- 
tion of any existent, does not in this life bind the movement of 
the will because no existent presented to it is so presented that it 
does not at the same time speak of another good. The good thing 
is not given as the Good. However from speculative knowledge 
St. Thomas holds man can prove the existence of God and could 
see Him as what should be loved as the Good, but reason does not 
present Him except as Cause and we do not comprehend Him as 
the Good that we cannot but love. Faith can supply that lack 
and assure us also that we can attain to that End. But actually 
in this life we must, under faith, choose Him as the End. But 
our intellectual appetite thus fixed on an ultimate end loves 
rightly. It loves not only what is good, but the Good. But 
though truth speculatively seen—and, in this instance, supple- 
mented by faith—specifies the love of the will; the will as tend- 
ing toward the existent good activates the whole man, and espe- 
cially his intellect, to reason how to obtain it, to possess this ex- 
istent. At this moment you have the end speculatively known 
and specifying as speculatively true, the will. Then the intellect 
moved by the love of the will considers this object of will, the 
good, as the end and principle of action. Thus the intellect, un- 
der this desire of the end, becomes practical to investigate how, 
and, be directive of how, to obtain that end. But the end as 
principle is of the order of the necessary, not something effected 
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by us. It is the principle from which intellect will be moved to 
consider the truth of what should be chosen and effected by us. 
So the norm of the truth regarding the ultimate end arises from 
what is. The norm of the truth of what is effected by us is in con- 
formity with the rational love of this end. So intellect in this role 
of elaborating, investigating and judging in order to direct action 
to attain the end, in a certain sense will make through organiza- 
tion and elaboration the truth of what should be done. But this 
making is not independent of the truth of the end and the love of 
it. Yet it can be stressed that the truth of rational action in the 
practical order is not strictly the truth of what is; but rather, in 
loving rightly, it is a truth which in its formulations directs what 
should be. 

In considering the formulation of this truth which permits one 
to form a judgment of what should be done, I am dealing here 
with the science of ethics and attempting to elucidate the types 
of truth that must be considered by such a thinker and the influ- 
ence of these types one on the other as well as how the synthesis 
is something effected by the reason. 

First of all, it must be understood what it means to take the 
end as the principle of practical knowledge. This again is not a 
simple matter and I am merely pointing out the complexity. 
The standard or norm of the truth of what should be done by 
man is that which is in conformity with a regulated love, the 
love of the right end. The character of the end thus impregnates, 
as a first principle, all the subsequent knowledge in so far as it 
considers the means of making the end be or become in man. 
But if faith gives us a certain vision and certainty and, through 
charity, a certain grasp of the end, it is going to take the place 
or, as it were, absorb into its vision that speculative, metaphysi- 
cal knowledge of being and its transcendentals which the end as 
seen by metaphysics bespeaks. Yet in formulating the truth the 
thinker, for exact formulation, will have to use and understand 
the speculative knowledge of being to defend the end as given by 
faith and also to show the intrinsic obligation that arises from 
being as good and from its order with respect to other beings and 
to its cause, which binds on being seen. Such speculative knowl- 
edge, be it of faith or metaphysics and its truth, is more an elab- 
oration of our understanding of the end than a truth dealing 
with the means to the end. However, at this moment this spec- 
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ulative truth is restated as truth of the practical order after the 
fashion of the end, as principles directive of the practical rea- 
soning. These principles can be said to be as absolute and as 
necessary as what is, though it is the truth of being subordinated 
in a sense to our end. But strictly it does not become relative to 
our love, because the end of the love of the will is not our good 
so much as it is the love of the Good Itself. 

However, as being and its order is considered in a more specific 
fashion as being is exemplified in natures, e.g., man or man in 
relation to other things, the speculative philosophical knowledge 
of natures must be called on and so this speculative truth with 
its necessity is introduced into the practical order. The practical 
truth effected by us is little more than a synthesizing of general 
metaphysical principles with a philosophical knowledge of a par- 
ticular kind of being in reference to a philosophical knowledge 
of man in view of the attainment of his end, together with the 
general consequences of such a synthesis. The truth of such a 
synthesis embodied in judgments expresses a relating and order- 
ing on our part which is certainly closely expressive of what is 
and what immediately stems from what is and its absolute char- 
acter. But though the truth included in the synthesis is neces- 
sary as expressive of being and its natures, yet this truth cannot 
be equated with being in its specific nature but is rather a syn- 
thesis of it as directive of man to his end and is one made by us 
and might fall short of what it should be. Certainly in the 
broadest principles directive of action based on philosophical 
knowledge of being and natures, the necessity of practical truth 
shares in the necessity of the speculative order. 

But as we develope consequences of this knowledge, the truth 
may have a character that is not so necessary. However the 
contingency does not arise from the character of the principle of 
the knowledge so much as from a lack of our intellectual power 
of understanding. This may vary with different intellects. But 
we are still dealing with very broad directives of what should be 
done arising from a general philosophical knowledge of being and 
specific natures. But after this we turn to other knowledge such 
as the sciences: and we begin to judge in the practical order, in- 
corporating knowledge such as given by biology, physiology etc., 
using it as speculative knowledge like the philosophical. 
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But note that we call on science because our philosophical 
speculative knowledge of nature is limited and we supplement 
this knowledge by the science of nature. The moralist should 
note the shift in the notion of truth. Must not the character of 
scientific fact, the role of theory and its verification, be consid- 
ered in each science before you can say you understand the truth 
of that science? Can we incorporate as though it is of the same 
character, what the moralist refers to as the natural law and the 
scientist as the laws of nature? Must not the approach and 
techniques of each science be studied in order that we may know 
what the scientist means by law, its limited or tentative charac- 
ter? Just to mark the complexity of the situation, in some cases 
you have a theory playing the role of the essential knowledge of 
nature which we lack, and this theory stands only because veri- 
fied, through experiment, to a certain degree of probability. The 
theoretical laws expressed in this theoretical view are, it is true 
possible only because there are specific natures which we are try- 
ing to grasp more deeply; but this theory and these laws them- 
selves may refer to these natures as such only very indirectly 
through a certain type of indirect, inductive observations and 
constructs. And these observations in turn may be generalized 
by statistical methods of mathematics. We have here a complex 
combination of truths. In these laws which though speculative 
in aim yet embody constructs effected by the scientist—perhaps 
through controlled experiments, and of a certain contingency— 
there are woven truths of a mathematical type, that is truth in 
accord with a certain axiomatic. We must realize that it is from 
truths of a philosophical character together with scientific truth of 
this complicated character that the moralist must form an overall 
prudential judgment that he may designate as in accord with na- 
ture. Here certainly the moralist must effect, as it were, an or- 
ganic synthesis. It is a making with a certain contingency and 
possibility of error which, though consonant with moral rectitude, 
is not necessarily the most perfect possible moral wisdom. And 
since positive science is incorporated in such judgments, though 
we are thinking in terms of natures, we are not using strictly 
speculative and necessary knowledge just like the pihlosophical 
but knowledge which though speculative in aim is constructed 
and contingent, before its use in the order of doing. 
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Here we might note that philosophical truth is based on a given 
primarily expressed in the notion of being and the transcenden- 
tals. But just because material essences are so slightly known by 
us, though we know that, that which is, is intelligible, mind is 
forced by many techniques to construct various expressions of 
them, which expressions through an understanding of the con- 
struction, gives some truth of those essences. But in using this 
knowledge in the practical order we have to realize that into the 
practical construction in view of the end we are also introducing 
this sort of speculative scientific construction. 

Lastly, the ultimate moral truth can be formulated only with 
respect to a concrete individual moral situation: the judgment 
directive of this final solution embodies all those judgments both 
philosophical and scientific together with a prudential estimate of 
the existential situation. Sometimes in the last analysis the best 
solution is only arrived at by trying out the more or less theo- 
retical solution. So it is possible that the actual doing would 
modify our final directive judgment. It may be that at times it 
is only in this way that the best way of doing is made known to 
us. But the trial and error is not directive of the doing itself, but 
it does mould the directive and so the truth of what should be 
done. As a solution it may become directive of further action. 

The necessity that the rationalist stresses is of importance, but 
the moral solution is not given by just looking at an absolutely 
necessary truth. The constructural character of much of the 
scientific truth of nature is stressed by the Pragmatists but that 
does not make this sort of speculative knowledge by itself purely 
practical. These positions are both simplifications of a much 
more complicated consideration of truths woven into truth. 

To sum this up, the norm, it is said, of practical moral action 
is its accord with right appetite. Through the word “ right ” the 
door is opened for the introduction of all the speculative truth of 
what is. These truths include not only those of faith and the 
necessary philosophical truths, but also the supplementary 
knowledge of other sciences. However the knowledge proffered 
by science may not be strictly speculative in its character but to 
a great degree is affected by constructed knowledge with its con- 
tingent character. And as the appetite reaches to the existent we 
have it in its moral character being the agent synthesizing truth 
as directive. In the last analysis the moral act and so its truth 
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may be moulded by practical experience. Yet since the norm of 
this growing truth is the right end desired, even though the truth 
itself may not be with full exactitude fully attained and expressed 
in the concrete act that is done, yet moral rectitude is still as- 
sured by love. 

It is also important to remember that throughout the growing 
formulation of the truth of what is to be done, the truth of the 
end given in faith, together with the necessary philosophical prin- 
ciples, may be extremely enlightening and always remains as the 
guiding and forming principle. This truth as absolute, as be- 
speaking the end is, as we have said, still found in the last con- 
crete judgement but it has, by taking on a concrete embodiment, 
taken on a character of the one who is acting and the universe in 
which he acts and thus something of the character of the knowl- 
edge man has of such a universe. It becomes the truth of the 
action of a man, a physical, loving, rational being in a physical 
universe. But what the moral scientist should consider is the 
intermeshing of these realms of truth and the constant study it 
entails. Man can best be directed in his action only as he under- 
stands these ways of knowing such a world according as it is 
knowable to him, and as it is subject to the modifications and 
determination of his knowledge. 

The moral action is done by us. I have tried to indicate that 
we must take account of the different discussions on truth to see 
that there is a question of truths, and that we should consider 
how from these truths, truth directive of action is effected by us. 
I have not discussed how our insights of truth may be ordered or 
affected by previous action or appetite. 


E. G. SALMON 


Fordham University 
New York 58, N.Y. 
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ETHICS AND NATURAL THEOLOGY 


T about the time the Pilgrims were making a settlement in 
Massachusetts Colony, a physician from Halberstadt, Hen- 
ning Arnisaeus by name, wrote a book on politics. He entitled 
it Doctrina politica in genuinam methodum, quae est Aristotelis, 


reducta.1 He wrote at the beginning of the second chapter as 
follows: 


Antonius Mirandolus argued in his Liber de honore that politics arose 
out of accident, namely, on account of the wickedness of men. For if 
we were all honest, we would not stand in need of polity, laws and 
magistrates. As Aristotle reasons in the eighth book of the Ethics, 
chapter one: if we were all friends, there would be no place for justice. 


Arnisaeus was too good an Aristotelian to be satisfied with a 
theory of the accidental origin of polity. He quoted the text 
that man was by nature a social animal, and that the power of 
speech and the normal demands of family life proved it. De- 
spite the quotation about friends and justice, he eventually set 
Aristotle against the doctrine of Antonius. But in setting the 
two doctrines in opposition, he unintentionally gave the cue for 
this morning’s discussion. 


I 


The topic of discussion is the relationship of ethics to natural 
theology. The object of the discussion is to show the extent to 
which ethics is self-contained as a science, and the extent to 
which natural theology must be introduced in clarification. The 
discussion will not be about revealed theology. Were it that, 
there would be a theologian before you, and not one who is sim- 
ply a philosopher. It could be said that the upper bounds of the 
conflict will be the 38th parallel, and that there will be a limited 
objective, with the usual frustrations attendant upon such limi- 
tation. The objective will be to see what can be accomplished 
without going beyond the bounds of natural theology. 

There is no intention of constructing a simply natural moral- 
ity, as if in itself it could find a sufficient and satisfactory use. 
There is also no intention of evading the fact that the Christian 


1 (Amsterdam: Ludwig Elzevir, 1651), p. 45. 
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has the way of justification clearly pointed out to him, which it 
is in his highest interest to follow. 

On the other hand, there is value in distinguishing disciplines, 
so that there may be the order of reason in human knowledge. 
One way of distinguishing is to note the consequences of not ex- 


ceeding natural theology: of entering the arena with one hand 
tied behind the back. 


II 


One incontrovertible fact in ethics is that many men are 
wicked. Ethical theories differ in explaining the wickedness. 
Some excuse it. All agree that it is among the experimental data 
to be explained, and all place it in opposition to another ethical 
state called goodness. 

In some ethical theories the two states are placed in a tempo- 
ral sequence: that mankind was first in a state of wickedness 
and is progressing to a state of goodness, or that mankind was 
first in a state of goodness and then was plunged into a state of 
wickedness. The first is evolutionary. The second incorporates 
the doctrine of a fall, and well it might, for from history alone 
men could have known of such event in the dim and distant past. 
In some theories the doctrine of the fall is a myth, as in the 
Timaeus; in others it is a shrewd and calculated guess, as with 
the Stoics and the neo-Platonists. 

The point to be noted is that in those ethical theories which 
suggest or imply a fall, one can not be entirely certain whether 
it is the result of theory or whether it is an intrusion of an his- 
torical tradition. For the same reason one can not be certain 
how the recognition of man’s wickedness is present in ancient 
ethical theories. 

There seems to have been concern in all ages over man’s wick- 
edness, somewhat like a perennial panel discussion of delin- 
quency. The life of virtue, and instruction on how to achieve it, 
were the usual outcome. Recent analysis of the problem by 
eminent scholars? leaves little doubt about the validity of St. 


2 Cf. Etienne Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
translated by L. K. Shock, C.S.B., (New York: Random House, 1956), pp. 
339-350, 490; G. Ermecke, Die natiirlichen Seinsgrundlagen der christlichen 
Ethik, (Paderborn: Bonifatius Druckerei, 1941). For the opinion of 
Jacques Maritain, consult his An Essay on Christian Philosophy, trans- 
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Thomas’s conclusion that no natural moral virtue satisfies per- 
fectly the definition of virtue, and the consequent importance 
of the supernatural moral virtues and the theological virtues, es- 
pecially charity, for actually living a life of virtue.‘ 

The crucial question for the present purpose, however, is 
whether there can be a true virtue where there is no supernatural 
charity.5 If there can be none without the theological virtue, 
there can be no ethics and we have nothing to relate to natural 
theology. St. Thomas answers that there can be true virtue 


without charity, but only if virtue is taken as ordered to some 
particular end. 


If this particular good be a true good, for instance the welfare of the 
state, or the like, it will indeed be a true virtue, imperfect, however, 
unless it be referred to the final and perfect good. Accordingly no 
strictly true virtue is possible without charity.6 


The problem to be solved, therefore, is what the end of the life of 


virtue, naturally considered, is. Aristotle’s Ethics is a good ob- 
ject lesson. 


Ill 


A basic text occurs in the seventh book of the Ethics,’ in the 


part which deals with Continence and Incontinence. It reads as 
follows: 





lated by Edward H. Flannery, (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955), 
pp. 61-100, and his Science and Wisdom, translated by Bernard Wall, (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), pp. 137-241. Commentaries on M. 
Maritain’s opinion are: George P. Klubertanz, S.J., “Ethics and Theol- 
ogy”, The Modern Schoolman, XXVII (1949-1950), 29-39; Dom Odon 
Lottin, Principes de Morale, 2 vols., (Louvain: Etudes de l’abbaye du 
Mont César, 1946), I, 25-31. For the opinion of Henri de Lubac, 8.J., con- 
sult his Surnaturel (Paris: Aubier, 1946), 498 pp. Commentaries on P. de 
Lubae’s opinion are: Philip J. Donnelly, 8.J., “ Discussions on the Super- 
natural Order”, Theological Studies, IX (1948), 213-249; Philip J. Don- 
nelly, S.J., “ Recent Critique of P. de Lubac’s Surnaturel”, ibid., 554-560; 
Gerard Smith, SJ., “The Natural End of Man”, Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXIII (1949), 47-61; Anton 


C. Pegis, “ Nature and Spirit: Some Reflections on the Problem of the 
End of Man”, zbid., 62-79. 


3 Summa theologiae, I-II, q. 63, a. 1. 
4 Ibid., I-II, q. 62, a. 2; q. 63, a. 3. 

5 Ibid., II-II, q. 28, a. 7. 

6 Ibid., resp. 

TH, 9, 115la 14-19. 
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For virtue preserves the fundamental principle, vice destroys it, and 
the first principle or starting-point in matters of conduct is the end 
proposed, which corresponds to the propositions of mathematics; 
hence no more in ethics than in mathematics are the first principles 
imparted by process of reasoning, but by virtue, whether natural or 
acquired by training in right opinion as to the first principle® 


There is some advantage in considering the words used to con- 
vey the notion of principle. The Latin versions invariably read 
principium. Aristotle’s Greek is dpynv. Principium and dpxnv 
have the same connotation. There is a tendency in the English 
language to think of the words as simply a beginning of a process 
in time. “Starting-point ” is a common rendition. The flavor 
of apxnv or principium is that of something which rules or domi- 
nates, as in dpywv or princeps. The principle, then, is not simply 
a starting point of reasoning, but that which dominates the rea- 
soning. The elucidation is important in interpreting Aristotle’s 
statement that the first principle in matters of conduct is the end 
proposed. 

The development of a speculative science does not extend be- 
yond the limits set by its principles, for the entire science is vir- 
tually contained in its principles. The principle of a practical 
science, namely, the end proposed, dominates the practical sci- 
ence in a different way. A practical science is contained in its 
principle after the manner of a mean in an end. In a sequence 
of end and mean, it is possible to identify the end from the mean, 


8 The classical commentators on the Ethics were consulted. St. Thomas 
simply repeats in other words what Aristotle says. Cf. In Libros Ethico- 
rum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum Ezpositio, (Venice: Giunta, 1563), fol. 
126 ra. The formula is repeated in part ia Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 23, 
a. 7, ad 2. Averroes emphasizes that the cause of a virtuous act consists of 
two things, namely, virtue and right opinion. Cf. Aristotle, Omnia quae 
extant opera cum commentariis Averrois Cordubensis, vol. III, (Venice: 
Giunta, 1562), fol. 105 rb. 

Donatus Acciaiolus Florentinus elaborates on the way in which a knowl- 
edge of first principles is achieved; cf. Ethicorum Aristotelis Stagiritae 
cum commentariis Donati Acciaioli Florentini, (Venice: Ioannes Antonius 
Bertanus, 1576), fol. 139 ra ad fin., and rb. 

Among the Greek commentators: The Scholia on the seventh book by 
an anonymous author gives a simple paraphrase: cf. Commentaria in Aris- 
totelem Graeca, XX, 439-440. The Commentary of Aspasius describes the 
principles of mathematics in terms of both geometry and arithmetic;- cf. 
abid., XIX, 136-137. 
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but it is not always possible, given the end, to recognize a sole 
appropriate mean. 

To make the point clear, Aristotle makes a comparison with 
mathematics. In fact his basic ethical terminolgy is the meta- 
phor of the arithmetical proportion.® If 16 is the end, several 
alternative means are possible. E.g., 16:8::8:4 or 16:4:: 
4:1. The mean is either 8 or 4. The end, however, is in both 
cases 16. Given the mean and the proportion, one can compute 
the end. Given the end, one cannot identify the mean except by 
alternatives. If a continuous progression is made, the end be- 
comes the mean of a higher end, and so on indefinitely. 

A practical science, such as ethics, requires the rule of reason 
just as much as a speculative science. But the matter of ethics 
is human actions. In an arithmetical proportion, the end simply 
sets the limit to what might otherwise be an indefinite progres- 
sion. It also determines the mean, not absolutely, but by setting 
limits to its range. In ethics the end is rationally kept in sight 
by the virtue of right opinion as to the first principle, and ac- 
tions are good in so far as they are amenable to reason com- 
manding them as mean to the end. The habit of good action is 
the virtue of the mean, and is likewise explainable as an arith- 
metical proportion.!¢ 

When end and mean are considered vocationally, there is little 
problem, because they represent simply the order of the prac- 
tical sciences, such as the subordination of military science to 
political science, because the good of the army is inferior to the 
good of the state. 

When end and mean are said of human acts, they must be 
said of particular acts. The only universals in morals are the 
principles. It is particular acts that have to be done, and they 
are of astounding diversity. Right choice of the mean is a kind 
of intuition of particulars, and its habit is prudence.’” 

Aristotle’s process of assigning the end of human actions, 
namely happiness and the good, is a generalization based on ob- 
servation. The individual finds his good and hence his happiness 


® Nicomachaean Ethics, E, 6, 1131a 32-7, 1131b 12. 
10 Jbid., E, 6, 1131a 11-32. 


11 [bid., H, 5, 1147a 3-4. 
12 [bid., Z, 9, 1142a 23-30. 
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in his vocation. His social status sets the level of virtue which is 
appropriate for him to attain. The good of a favored few is the 
active exercise of their soul’s faculties in conformity with the 
best and most perfect virtue during a complete lifetime.* They 
guide the state. Through them the body politic keeps in sight 
the good of the state and thus achieves the common good, which 
is the ideal and highest good.'4 

The highest good is not identified with God in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. There is a further question to be answered whether it 
could have been so identified. 


IV 


The notion of the good cannot be expanded within ethics. No 
science proves its principles. The first principle in matters of 
conduct is the good which is the end and not the mean. It is not 
known through a process of reasoning, but is evident as are the 
principles of mathematics, and known by the virtue of right 
opinion as to the first principle. 

The notion of the good could be expanded by clarifications 
from natural theology. The argument for the existence of God 
is a progression from the contingently existing to the necessarily 
existing. The different ways of proof are the choice of illustra- 
tions of the contingently existing. The good as the end of hu- 
man action is one such choice. It results in the positing of the 
Supreme Good which is identified with Being and thereby with 
God. 

Once the Supreme Good is known to be God, the problem 
arises as to how God can be the end of human actions.1® There 


13 [bid., A, 6, 1098a 15-18. 


14 In the first of the second part of the Summa theologiae, questions 3 to 
5, St. Thomas gives a running commentary on Aristotle’s notion of happi- 
ness. Cf. q. 3, a. 2, ad 4; q. 3, a. 6, ad 1; q. 4, a. 2, resp. and ad 1; q. 4, a. 
6, resp.; q. 4, a. 7, resp.; q. 4, a. 8, resp.; q. 5, a. 4, resp. ad fin.; q. 5, a. 5, 
ad 1. 


15 “ Now the last end of man and of any intelligent substance is called 
happiness or beatitude, for it is this that every intellectual substance de- 
sires as its last end, and for its own sake alone. Therefore the last beati- 
tude or happiness of any intellectual substance is to know God. Hence it 
is said (Matthew, v, 8): Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God; and (John, xvii, 3): This is eternal life, that they may know thee, 
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could be a knowledge of Him through His effects. There could 
be an affection for Him because of His goodness.!® There could 
be the cult of the divine by way of the virtue of religion.!7 

All such actions, however, have the quality of freedom because 
they are concrete instances of the choice of the Good. We are 
committed by our nature to happiness and the good as the end of 
our actions. We must commit ourselves anew in each particular 
action to the choice of this good, even when this good is God.1® 

The question is, what is the way in which man could naturally 
and habitually commit himself in his particular actions to the 
free choice of God as the end of those actions? One possible 
answer is in Aristotle’s treatise on friendship. 


V 


Books VIII and IX of the Ethics, one-fifth of the whole work, 
form the treatise on friendship. It is in reality a social ethic. 
It includes the friendship of man and wife, parents and children, 





the only true God. Aristotle himself agrees with this judgment when he 
says that man’s ultimate happiness is speculative, and this with regard to 
the highest object of speculation.” Contra Gentiles, III, 25, fin. For the 
importance of the text, see Etienne Gilson, Wisdom and Love in Saint 


Thomas Aquinas, (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1951), pp. 
45-46. 


16“ The image of God may be considered in man in three ways. First, 
inasmuch as man possesses a natural aptitude for understanding and lov- 
ing God; and this aptitude consists in the very nature of the mind, which 
is common to all men.” Summa theologiae, I, q. 93, a. 4, resp. On the 
bearing of this and other texts to the relation of Saint Thomas and Aris- 
totle, see Charles J. O’Neil, “St. Thomas and the Nature of Man,” Pro- 


ceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXV (1951), 
41-66. 


17“ God is not related to the virtue of religion as matter or object, but 
as end. Religion is therefore not a theological virtue, whose object is the 
ultimate end, but it is a moral virtue, whose existence is a concern for 


those things which are directed to the end.” Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 
81, a. 5, resp. 


18 Gerard Smith, SJ., “Philosophy and the Unity of Man’s Ultimate 
End”, Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
XXVII (1953), 60-83; especially p. 77. Cf. also Gerard Smith, Natural 


Theology-Metaphysics II, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), 
pp. 268-272. 
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master and servant, of co-workers, of fellow-voyagers, of equals 
and of unequals.!® 

The friendship which men have for others, and the marks by 
which the different forms of friendship are defined, seem to be 
derived from men’s regard for themselves. The five marks of 
friendship *° are: (1) Every friend wishes his friend to be and to 
live; (2) he desires good things for him; (3) he does good things 
to him; (4) he takes pleasure in his company, and (5) he is of 
one mind with him, rejoicing and sorrowing in almost the same 
things. 

The important question for the present inquiry is whether 
there can be friendship between unequals. Aristotle concedes 
that there can be between parents and children. He is uncertain 
as between master and servant, and between ruler and ruled. He 
says: 


It is true that we cannot fix a precise limit in such cases, up to which 
two men can still be friends; the gap may go on widening and the 
friendship still remain; but when one becomes very remote from the 
other, as God is remote from man, it can continue no longer.?1 


The reason for Aristotle’s conclusion is important. He says that 
the affection rendered in these various unequal friendships should 
be proportionate. 


The better of the two parties, for instance, or the more useful or 
otherwise superior as the case may be, should receive more affection 
than he bestows; since when the affection rendered is proportionate 
to desert, this produces equality in a sense between the parties, and 
equality is felt to be an essential element of friendship.22 


Aristotle’s reasoning is that of the arithmetical proportion. If 


19In the second of the second part of the Summa theologiae, questions 
23 to 31, Saint Thomas gives a running commentary on Aristotle’s notion 
of friendship. Cf. q. 23, a. 1, obj. 1-3 and replies, resp.; q. 23, a. 3, resp. 
and ad 1; q. 23, a. 5, resp. and ad 3; q. 23, a. 6, ad 1; q. 23, a. 7, resp.; q. 
24, a. 10, resp.; q. 25, a. 7, resp.; q. 26, a. 8, resp.; q. 26, a. 10, resp.; q. 26, 
a. 11, resp.; q. 26, a. 12, resp.; q. 27, a. 1, resp. and ad 2; q. 27, a. 2, obj. 3 
and reply, resp.; q. 28, a. 3, ad 2; q. 30, a. 2, resp.; q. 31, a. 1, contra; q. 
31, a. 3, ad 3. 


20 Nicomachaean Ethics, Iota, 4, 1166a 1-33. Cf. Summa theologiae, II- 
II, q. 25, a. 7, resp.; q. 27, a. 2, obj. 1. 


21 Nicomachaean Ethics, 0, 9, 1159a 3-5. a 


22 Ibid., ©, 8, 1158b 25-28. 
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9 and 5 are friends, then each must receive affection in that pro- 
portion, so that 9:9::5:5. Aristotle might just as effectively 
have reasoned to achieve true equality, since that is what he 
considered the requirement of friendship. He said that, “ What 
we do by means of our friends is done, in a sense, by our- 
selves.” °° He could thus have added the action of the friend to 
that of each of the two unequals and arrived at 9+5=5+49. 
Each friend in giving himself to the other produced an equation. 

Aristotle could then have applied the reason to the friendship of 
master and natural slave, and secured the happiness of both. 
Even with Alexander in mind, he would not have feared to ap- 
ply the reason to the friendship of ruler and ruled. And with 
that settled, he might have gone on to the friendship of God and 
man.** Men are happy, as Boethius says,2> by participation; 
just as they are called gods, by participation.?® 

As long as the argumentation is on the level of quantity, there 
is no special problem. Mathematically, the symbol for infinity 
can without difficulty be introduced into the equation: 0+5= 
5+0e0. There is difficulty when the equation is in terms of being, 
for then there is metaphysical support for Aristotle’s hesitation 
in assenting to the friendship of unequals. How can being in a 
qualified sense be added to Being absolutely considered? 

The same objection occurs when the mathematics of the pro- 
portion is used instead of the equation. Although the argument 
is developed by the illustration of the proportion, Aristotle also 
had one eye cocked for the prerogative of status: the superior is 
entitled to a superior amount of affection. The problem is how 
inferiority of status can be offset by the giving of more affection. 

Reasoning quantitatively, the inferior simply makes up for his 
inferiority by giving more affection; the superior, by reason of 
his superiority, will satisfy the other with the least nod of affec- 


23 Ibid., T, 5, 1112b 27-28, cf. also Summa theologiae, I-II, q. 5, a. 5, ad 1. 


24 On friendship with God, cf. Gerald B. Phelan, “Justice and Friend- 
ship”, The Maritain Volume of the Thomist, (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1943), [vol. V], pp. 153-170; Etienne Gilson, The Christian Philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, pp. 273-274, 338, 349-350; Gerard Smith, S.J., 
“Philosophy and the Unity of Man’s Ultimate End”, p. 82. 


25 De consolatione philosophiae, III, prosa 10, Patrologia latina, LXIII, 
767. 


26 Summa theologiae, I-II, q. 3, a. 1, ad 1. 
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tion and avowal of friendship. The proportion will be appropri- 
ately achieved, and relative status will be maintained. But how 
can the inferior give more affection if his is the affection of an 
inferior? In other terms, how can an inferior make up in his act 
of affection for the inferiority of his nature? The question is 
not satisfactorily answered by saying simply that he give more 
affection. The disparity between God and man, in that it is an 
infinite disparity, could not be made up by more affection on the 
part of man. Even if the proportion could almost be reached, it 
could be upset completely if God, with infinite affection, recip- 
rocated man’s affection. Aristotle’s insistence on proportion 
would demand that God keep His affection in bounds. 

Aristotle’s proportion puts the recipient of the affection as the 
first term of each ratio, and the affection received as the second 
term. God is compared to the affection He receives from man, 
as man is compared to the affection he receives from God. The 
procedure puts a strain on both the nature of God and the na- 
ture of man. It demands of man an affection capable of closing 
the infinite gap of status between him and God; it demands of 
God a reining of His affection for man so that the gap can be 
closed. In other terms, it demands an infinite performance by 
man and a finite performance by God. Why should not each 
perform according to his nature? 

If the emphasis in the comparison is not on the mode of re- 
ceptivity, but on the mode of activity, a proportion will be at- 
tained which is in accord with the nature of the terms. Man’s 
affection for God is thus compared to man’s nature, as God’s af- 
fection for man is compared to God’s nature. Relative status is 
maintained, and the accord of nature and act is achieved. 

Although the mathematics of the problem of man’s friendship 
with God seem to be in order, three questions about the possibil- 
ity of the friendship remain to be answered: 


(1) Would the natural knowledge and affection for God assure 
man of the virtue of right opinion as regards the end of 
his actions? 

(2) Would God be aware of man’s knowledge of Him and re- 
ciprocate his affection? 

(3) How could man be at home with God, his Friend? 
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These are questions which cannot be answered satisfactorily by 
consulting Aristotle. He has already said that the friendship be- 


tween man and God is impossible. An answer must be sought 
elsewhere. 


VI 


There are aspects of intellection, as well as of volition, which 
make it difficult to say that God is the end of human action. 

The most immediate knowledge man has is the consciousness 
of his own existence. In knowing other things man generates in 
the possible intellect the thing known. There is no such direct ex- 
perience of God’s existence. Man does not know God, but about 
God. He reasons to God’s existence and attributes. He reasons 
partly by negation in that he asserts of God an existence without 
the limitations of existence he perceives in things known. He 
reasons partly by analogy in that he asserts of God an existence 
which is an analogue of the existence which he is aware that he 
himself possesses. 

But man is not satisfied to know objects with limitation of 
being, cr to know about God instead of knowing Him. 

Man in knowing becomes the measure of what he knows be- 
cause he generates in the possible intellect the object known. 
Were it supposed that God be the object known, there arises im- 
mediately the difficulty that the object known would be imper- 
fect, whereas God is perfect. Therefore man acting naturally 
could not know God, but only about God, which is not satis- 
factory. 

Love is not measured by knowledge. Man can love perfectly 
an object very imperfectly known. But love is impossible with- 
out knowledge. If God is not known as the highest Good, He 
cannot be loved as such. 

The most immediate affection man has is affection for himself. 
Affection for others is in terms of affection for self. The marks 
of friendship are the vocabulary of self-love.?" 

In friendship there proceeds from the two who are friends a 
third reality which is their “ being of one mind ” as regards some 
prescribed objective; their friendship is mutual. The closest 
union is the friendship of husband and wife, and as a kind of 
hypostatization of that union there issues offspring which in a 


27 Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 25, a. 7, resp. 
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sense identifies mother and father. Man has no such experience 
of friendship with God. 

He does not know God as the Good, but he knows about Him. 
He reasons partly by negation in that he asserts of evil that it is 
a lack of good, and denies all evil of God. He reasons partly by 
analogy in that he asserts of God a Goodness which is an ana- 
logue of the good which he is aware that he loves in himself. 

When he thinks of the possibility of being of one will with 
God, he knows that he has naturally no direct knowledge of 
God’s will. He reasons to it, and thereby makes present to him- 
self a law and the obligation to keep it. But he knows that he 
can refuse his collaboration, and he cannot be certain that God 
might not also refuse. 

When man views his affections and their objects, he notes that 
the objects are limited goods and limited existences, that the 
union of will which he has with his fellows has a limited range 
of activity, and that the happiness arising therefrom does not 
bring complete repose. Man longs to have experience of the per- 
fect good, to have a union of will with that good, which would at 
once be compelling and embrace the entire range of human ac- 
tion, and to have perfect and enduring repose in the union. 

Man in his affections seeks identification of will with the ob- 
ject of his affections, and the expression of that mutual under- 
standing in friendship. Were it supposed that God be the object 
of man’s affections there would arise immediately the difficulty 
that man could not elevate himself to the divine, but would have 
to wait upon God to embrace him in the union of friendship with 
Him. Therefore man acting naturally could not arrange to be at 
home with God, and share His life with Him as his Friend. 

There seems to be an anguished disparity between the natural 
objects of man’s intellect and will, and his capability of attain- 
ing them.”® 


Vil 


The disparity of capacity and capability in man is brought 
out by St. Thomas in two texts. 


28 St. Thomas says of the difficulty of the ancient philosophers, “ Quan- 
tam augustiam patiebantur hinc inde eorum praeclara ingenia (What deep 
anguish those great geniuses have suffered) ”; Swmma contra gentiles, III, 
48, ad. fin. 
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In the one text he asks the question whether charity is friend- 
ship.*® In the response he lists two requirements for friendship. 
(1) The first is benevolence by which we wish good to the object 
of our affection, and not simply wish the object for ourselves as 
when we say we love wine or a horse. (2) The second is com- 
munication by which the affection becomes mutual. St. Thomas 
then applies the two requirements to man’s relationship to God 
in charity. God communicates His happiness to us, and on this 
communication there must rest a kind of friendship. Now the 
love which rests on this communication is charity; wherefore it 
is evident that charity is a kind of friendship which man has to- 
wards God. 

In the other text St. Thomas asks whether any true virtue is 
possible without charity.2° In the response he distinguishes be- 
tween the ultimate and the proximate end, and between the 
goods which correspond to them, namely, the ultimate and uni- 
versal good, and that which is proximate and particular. Man’s 
ultimate and principal good is the enjoyment of God, and to this 
good, man is ordered by simply true virtue, which is not possible 
without charity. Man’s secondary and particular good may be 
twofold: one which is truly good, because, considered in itself, it 
can be directed to the principal good; the other which appears 
to be good, but is not truly good, because it leads away from the 
ultimate good. If this particular good be a true good, for in- 
stance the welfare of the state, or the like, it will indeed be a 
true virtue; imperfect, however, unless it be referred to the final 
and perfect good. Accordingly, no strictly true virtue is possible 
without charity. 

The effect of charity upon the virtues is clear from St. 
Thomas’s treatment of the several cardinal virtues.*4 In the 
text just summarized he shows what the cardinal virtues are in 
the life of the miser. He then relates the discussion to the func- 
tion of the end in matters of conduct. He says: 


Since the end is in practical matters, what the principle is in specula- 
tive matters, just as there can be no strictly true science, if a right 


29 Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 23, a. 1. 
80 Tbid., a. 7. 


81 Cf. Vernon J. Bourke, St. Thomas and the Greek Moralists, (Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 1947), pp. 35-37. 
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estimate of the first indemonstrable principle be lacking, so, there can 
be no strictly true justice, or chastity, without that due ordering to 


the end, which is effected by charity, however rightly a man may be 
affected about other matters.32 


St. Thomas shows elsewhere ** that humility was not listed by 
Aristotle among the virtues, and would have no meaning where 
the good of man was considered the welfare of the state. There 
is a similar situation with regard to imprudence.*4 

Those virtues which are true virtues in that they are concerned 
with some good to be done, are not integrated in the sense that 
the presence of one implies that of all the others. Only perfect 
virtues are so integrated; the imperfect virtues are not.*5 

These conclusions point out what man cannot do when he is 
without the theological virtues: He cannot know his final end. 
He cannot direct his actions to that end except unintentionally 
insofar as the end he has selected as principal might truly be 
secondary to the final end. The virtues leading to such second- 
ary end do not have a high degree of connection. 

There remains the task of pointing out what man might be 
able to do in that state. 


VIII 


Man considered as an individual has powers of thought and 
self-direction which can lead to the contemplation of the true 
and the enjoyment of the good. He is by nature set against 
falsity and evil, but he can make a mistake and become involved 
in both. If he is possessed of extraordinary powers he can re- 
duce error and bad choice to a minimum, the while finding satis- 


382 Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 23, a. 7, ad 2. 


33 Jbid., q. 161, a. 1, obj. 5 and reply; Cf. Etienne Gilson, The Christian 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, pp. 343-344. 


34 St. Thomas quotes Aristotle as saying: “ille qui circa imprudentiam 
peccat volens, minus acceptatur.” Cf. Summa theologiae, II-II, q. 53, a. 1, 
ad 1. The Greek text states that in art voluntary error is not so bad as 
involuntary, whereas in prudence it is worse, as it is in all the virtues. Cf. 
Nicomachaean Ethics, Z, 5, 1140b 22-24. Eustratius in his commentary on 
the passage says, “ of the prudent man there is no sin as regards his being 
a prudent man, and therefore no vice.” Cf. Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca, XX, 313, init. Cf. Charles J. O’Neil, Imprudence in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1955), p. 3. 


35 Summa theologiae, I-II, q. 65, a. 1, resp. 
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faction in speculation about “the highest things.” If he perse- 
veres in this preoccupation, he develops himself to noble stature 
and can be said to live the life of the highest virtue and to enjoy 
the happiness accruing thereto. 

If he has ordinary powers, he will be less successful in his 
speculations, and hence less deserving of the attribution of “ vir- 
tuous” and “happy”. If his time is taken up with earning a 
living, he will for that reason also be hindered in pursuing the 
life of the highest virtue. 

The man of noble stature saves himself from what is mainly 
an egoistic and self-regarding trend, by his friendship with vir- 
tuous men. He must in his friendship be forgetful of self. 
Nonetheless he can thereby achieve greater self-development. 
Through the companionship of his friends, and the stimulation of 
common interests, he will know more about “ the highest things ”. 

The man of ordinary powers, though not wise enough to know 
the solution of problems, is wise enough to recognize the man 
who can, and prudent enough to identify his own good with the 
good of the wiser one. 

To secure the good of one person only is better than nothing; 
but to secure the good of a nation or a state is a nobler and more 
divine achievement. The end of virtue, therefore, is best ex- 
pressed as the common good, or the welfare of the state. In this 
good all men, even ordinary men and men who labor, can par- 
ticipate. 

There is an infinite diversity to human actions. Ethics as a 
science comes to grips with that diversity by considering them in 
relation to the cardinal virtues, which give a kind of unity 
through prudence on the one hand, and through justice on the 
other. 

The virtues are significant as regulative of the particular ac- 
tions of individuals. They are more significant as they achieve 
the coordination necessary for the good of the body social. They 
are naturally at their highest when they extend the bounds of 

friendship for a few, and those one’s peers, to a sense of fellow- 
ship with everyone in the community, the noble and the natural 
slave alike. 

The Fatherhood of God is the true reason for men being 
brothers. A kind of fellowship among men can be achieved 
without it, as when men thanked Solon for the laws he had given 
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them. The reality of the fellowship, however, does not lead 
necessarily to God as the end of conduct, individual and collec- 
tive. The horizons of natural theology seem to have an exten- 
sion inadequate for the purpose. 

Dogmatic theology points to a chasm between the philosophi- 
cal in human knowledge and the revealed. It also points to a 
chasm in man himself, between his capacity for the true and the 
good, and his capabilities of filling it. Man has become as God, 
knowing good and evil, so that seeing he may not see, and hear- 
ing he may not understand. Without God, man is his own 
frustration. 


JOHN QO. RIEDL 
Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





COMMENTARY 


R. O. Riedl has chosen to discuss the relationship between 

ethics and natural theology in a historical setting, mainly 
against the background of texts of Aristotle’s ‘“‘ Nicomachaean 
Ethics ”. His discussion contains some very interesting conclu- 
sions and provocative thoughts. The historical frame, however, 
tends to devour the picture, and may have obscured the real issue 
somewhat. And since the very purpose of these sessions is to 
provoke thinking and to stimulate discussion, I will summarize, 
briefly, and in a merely thematic way, the major points made by 
Dr. O. Riedl. 

The discussion is very coherent, and the conclusions truly fol- 
low from the premises. But it is against the premises that I have 
my basic objections. Fortunately! How else could I fulfill my 
ugly task of “ advocatus diaboli”? Because the President is go- 
ing to stop me short after ten minutes, I cannot back any of my 
objections with arguments. All I can hope for in these few min- 
utes is to make my objections clear in the form of questions, brief 
statements or possible outbursts! 

First a brief summary of the major points of the paper. 

The issue is: to what extent is ethics self-contained as a prac- 


tical science, and to what extent is it dependent on natural 
theology? 
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Dr. O. Riedl begins with a statment: “ there is no intention of 
constructing a simply natural morality, as if in itself it could find 
a sufficient and satisfactory use”. It belongs to the premises of 
the discussion that ethics is a practical science, and that its rela- 
tionship to theology, both natural and supernatural, is one of 
subordination. 

Ethics is dependent on supernatural theology for two reasons 
stressed by Dr. O. Riedl: first: there is no certain and exhaustive 
explanation given for the fact of human wickedness and sin 
within ethics as a practical science. Second: there can be no true 
virtue where there is no supernatural charity. 

Ethics is dependent on natural theology, and for this Dr. O. 
Riedl gives mainly three reasons: first: since the universals in 
morals are the principle of morality, the end and means of moral- 
ity are in particular acts. Now it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find in these acts alone the true nature of the end or 
the highest good. Aristotle’s Ethics serves as an example. Sec- 
ond: no science proves its principles. The notion of the good is 
the principle of ethics, and therefore, cannot be expanded within 
ethics, but needs the clarifications from natural theology to come 
to God as our Supreme Good. Third: even if we come to a 
Supreme Good, the question remains: how can we understand and 
create a living moral contact and personal friendship with God. 
Does not this require a finite performance by God and an infinite 
performance by man? A satisfactory answer can only be given 
by natural theology, describing the relationship between God and 
His creatures. So far my summary. 

As I have said, I do not deny that these conclusions follow 
from the premises. But I do object to the adequacy of the 
premises. And here follows briefly my: “sed contra est quod ”, 
where I leave the “ respondeo dicendum ” to Dr. O. Riedl and the 
participants in the discussion. 

My main objection is that ethics, dealing with human acts, is 
regarded as a “ practical science ”. I think it should be a “ scien- 
tia speculativa de praxi”, or, in other words, a metaphysics of 
moral life! The fact that St. Thomas uses the expression: 
“scientia practica ” does by no means imply that he is thinking 
of “science” in the technical sense of the word, and often the 
only possible translation is simply: “knowledge”. Moreover, 
St. Thomas did never intend to write a separate philosophical 
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treatise on moral life, as we do in our textbooks on ethics. He 
integrates this discipline in the whole of his supernatural theol- 
ogy. Furthermore, he leaves ample room for the metaphysical 
view. For instance 8. Th. I, quest. 14, art. 16, in corpore. We 
namely want to know, what moral life ultimately is, what kind of 
being (actus!) the moral act is, how the principles and laws of 
morality can be understood as a special application of the prin- 
ciples and laws of being, how the various aspects of moral life are 
integrated etc. Finally, in ethics we make a constant use of such 
concepts as act and potency, substance and accidents, matter and 
form etc. which St. Thomas listed under the third degree of ab- 
straction. In the metaphysical approach to ethics, ethics will 
also be dependent on metaphysics, but not so much because of its 
intrinsic inadequacy or lack of speculative depth. Ethics is de- 
pendent on metaphysics not as a subordinated discipline, but as 
an integrating part. 

The relation to supernatural theology remains unchanged in 
the metaphysical approach, because pure nature is non-existent, 
and the totality of reality is natura reparata in Christo. But 
since grace does not destroy nature, but rather ameliorates it, 
metaphysics remains autonomous in so far as it studies only the 
natural aspect of things in the light of being. 

The relation to natural theology, however, becomes more “ in- 
trinsic” in the metaphysical approach, instead of the rather 
“ extrinsic ” relation of ethics as a practical science as described 
by Dr. O. Riedl. 

Because ethics is no longer subordinated to metaphysics as a 
result of its inner inadequacy, but becomes an integrated part of 
metaphysics itself, there are, just as in metaphysics, two phases 
in ethics. The phase of ontology (or metaphysics I) where real- 
ity, in casu, moral reality (freedom, moral obligation, conscience, 
love etc.) are being studied in the light of being as such. Sec- 
ondly, the phase of natural theology (metaphysics II), where 
reality, in casu moral reality, is being studied in the light of the 
Ultimate Cause and Absolute Being, God. Ethics is an integrat- 
ing part of metaphysics, which means that metaphysics cannot 
be complete without ethics, and that ethics can be studied in an 
authentically metaphysical way without natural theology. On 
the other hand, metaphysics I does not reach its instrinsic perfec- 
tion and completion without metaphysics II, or natural theology. 
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For this reason ethics, being an integrating part of metaphysics 
I, does not reach its intrinsic completion without natural theol- 
ogy. Again, the dependency is not one of subordination, but 
rather of autonomous participation. 

For this reason I disagree with the statement made at the Cin- 
cinnati convention last year that ethics should be taught before 
metaphysics (in the sense of ontology and natural theology), be- 
cause “ having been taught to arrive at ontological insights on 
the level of particularized being, students should be prepared to 
transcend this sphere, and to seek ontological insights on the level 
of being as being”. 

I also disagree with this statement of Father Garvey, in his 
otherwise excellent paper, for practical reasons. So many meta- 
physical terms and insights are used for the clarification of ethics 
as a practical science, that I wonder how the student can have an 
authentic grasp of them without a previous course in meta- 
physics. It easily becomes verbalism! 

I admit, however, that the metaphysical knowledge of moral 
life is not the only possible way of knowing moral reality. There 
is the more immediate way of the “ cognitio per connaturalita- 
tem ’’, a knowledge arising from the actual experience of virtuous 
life itself. ‘Scientia practica” then becomes the experiential 
knowledge of both the practical intellect of the ratio superior and 
the practical reason of the ratio inferior, but not a static set of 
abstract rules. This experiential knowledge is basically a meta- 
empirical and meta-physical experience, and as such it is con- 
ducive to the metaphysical sense of wonder, to the self-revelation 
of being, and creates an open field for phenomenological analyses. 
Ethics as a practical science, in the sense of immediate and con- 
natural knowledge, indeed leads up to metaphysical experience. 
If ethics is taken in this sense I am inclined to agree with Father 
Garvey, that “ principles spontaneously accepted in the philos- 
ophy of nature, in ethics and in the philosophy of art, or under 
the light of faith, normally prepare and incite the mind to their 
direct consideration in metaphysics ”. 

The subordination of ethics as a discipline, instead of the inte- 
gration in metaphysics causes an artificial dichotomy between 
the first principle of morality on the one hand and the ultimate 
end on the other hand. It becomes difficult to see, how the be- 
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ginning is the end, but as the beginning, (finis preaformatus or 
preahabitus, St. Thomas). Dr. O. Riedl beautifully explains the 
deeper and dynamic meaning of principium or principle, but he 
seems to separate end and principle too much, where he places 
the principle in the universals and the end in the particular acts 
of moral life. Here he apparently fails to realize that particular 
acts become moral acts because of their very integration in the 
universal principle. 

As to the second point: “ no science proves its own principles ”, 
again this is true for practical sciences. Philosophy and moral 
life, however, have principles of the metaphysical order. We do 
not, and canot prove these principles since they are the very 
foundations of any consequent theoretical or practical judgment, 
they are “ principia per se nota”. These principles can only be 
found where they are, not in a merely abstract approach, not in a 
merely empirical way, but in the experiential concreteness of our 
very existence, in the premordial question of being we are. The 





very first principle of both metaphysics and moral life is the 
existential wonder of the self-revelation of being as being. Be- 
' cause metaphysics and moral life are in a way special modes of 
; the self-realization of being as being, they have a common birth- 
: place in being, their ontological pre-judgment, where both are 
; still undifferentiated, (which shows the ontological or transcen- 
. dental perfection of unity of being as such). This existential 


wonder develops into two special questions about the totality of 
being, the theoretical or metaphysical question: what is being as 
such, and the practical question how can being as such, or being 


in its totality be realized? (the stress is either on whatness or 
. essence, and leads us to the transcendental truth, or on thatness 
a or existence and refers us to transcendental goodness). Here the 
- first principles of metaphysics and of moral life are discovered: 
“ being is necessarily what it is, essence in conformity with exist- 
e ence, or principle of identity; being must be realized, dynamic 
“ conformity of existence with the esesnce of being, or principle of 
ad recta ratio, bonum est faciendum. This moral obligation is cate- 
, gorical and not hypothetical because being as being, or being in 


its totality (comprehensive universality) has to be realized. No 

hypothetical “if” is in conformity with the integral totality of 
te authentic being. (I will discuss these matters in a more elaborate 
way in my forthcoming book: “ The Meaning of Adolescence. 
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Towards a Philosophy of Youth,” to be published within a year.) 

Metaphysics and moral life have a common starting point in 
the existential act of wonder, and remain intrinsically connected. 
It is interesting to realize that the starting point of metaphysics 
II or natural theology again is not purely metaphysical. The 
“optio fundamentalis ” of St. Thomas implies a moral choice, 
and the refusal to accept God (by a mature mind) is a “sin” 
contra lucem. Finally speculative insight and moral love and 
happiness meet again in the beatific vision (St. Thomas) or 
gaudium de veritate (St. Augustine). It is clear that moral life 
and metaphysics “seinvicem circumeunt”. There is only the 
necessary duality of moral life and philosophy in man as a finite 
creature in his ascent to his ultimate perfection, but never a sepa- 
ration. Even a metaphysics of man necessarily includes the 
moral finality of man. The principle of the moral good, there- 
fore, is not left behind in moral life, and is an integrating object 
of metaphysics itself. 

Furthermore, if we regard ethics as only a practical science, it 
becomes utterly difficult to determine which intellect is applied 
by this science, and which intellect is producing the “ recta 
ratio’. Is it the speculative intellect of the ratio superior or of 
the ratio inferior, or is it the practical intellect of the ratio supe- 
rior or of the ratio inferior? I would like to hear a clear answer 
to these questions. 

Finally, ethics as a practical science naturally tends to identify 
habits in the sense of virtuous habits with habits as efficient 
habits, (creative habits we are, se habere, and mechanical quali- 
ties we have, habere). It often makes of the recta ratio a set of 
static rules instead of the creativity of our moral conscience. It 
tries to explain moral law on a juridical basis instead of giving an 
ontological explanation of the participation of the lex naturalis 
in the lex eterna. And there is the great danger of forcing the 
living phenomena of moral life into an abstract and premature 
systematization, and thus of impoverishing both the dynamic 
riches of moral life and of moral philosophy. 

For this reason there is no excuse any more for not at least 
consulting the openminded, concrete and profound analyses of 
contemporaries as: Max Scheler, Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Gabriel Marcel and several others, not in order to replace our 
Thomistic textbooks, but to enrich and improve them. 


BERNARD J. BOELEN 
Duquesne University 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: Logic AND METHOD: JOHN OESTERLE, Chairman 
Problem (a): What is Formal Logic 


Formal logic as a study of the distinctive forms of thinking in the vari- 
ous intellectual virtues. 

In reply to the question: What is formal logic? As one of the subjects 
for discussion in the Logic and Method Division of this meeting of our 
Association, I should like to propose this answer: formal logic should be at 
least a study of the distinctive forms of thinking in each of the five intel- 
lectual virtues, namely, intuition, science and wisdom of the speculative 
intellect and art and prudence in the practical intellect. At present, even 
in the rank and file of Catholic liberal arts colleges this important subject 
of formal logic is an almost complete concentration on the mode of think- 
ing in one single intellectual virtue, namely, the good habit of science, to 
the general neglect of the other virtues. In this largely exclusive concern 
with science the intellect is thus focused on only the first act of the intel- 
lect, namely simple apprehension, product of the process of abstraction for 
the attainment of the universal concept. Then follows a doctrine of defini- 
tion and division for the fixing of the meaning of the terms expressive of 
these concepts with their univocal predication. From this understanding 
of what is the nature or essence of each of the various classes of beings the 
typical logic course proceeds to a study of the details of scientific induction 
and deduction together with a consideration of the possible fallacies which 
may arise in connection with each of these methods. 

This may be considered as a fairly accurate statement of current courses 
of logic in our present day colleges. Ordinarily there is not even a hint, for 
instance, of another quite different and distinct form of thinking in the 
virtue of wisdom, or ultimate philosophy, as based on the second and su- 
preme act of the intellect, expressed in the judgment of existence: each es- 
sence is, which leads to the so-called transcendental notion of being simply 
as being or existing. This judgmatic notion includes all the actual and 
conceivable classes of beings, retaining their actual differences yet uniting 
them all in their common relation to the note of existence contained within 
the judgment. Thence, of necessity, follows a similar or analogical predica- 
tion of this notion to the various actual and conceivable classes by reason 
of their different but similar relation to the common note of act of exist- 
ence as expressed in the verb of the judgment of existence. Here is seen a 
quite unique flexible notion of being which concerns itself with the exercise 
of the act of to be as it is exercised, in varying degrees, by all the multi- 
tudes of potentialities for existing considered as constituting the essences or 
classes of things of our immediate experience. 

Much less is there any hint that any special forms of thinking might be 
involved in the practical fields of the arts or of moral inquiry, namely that 
of the truth of being as so-called knowledge by connaturality, or affective 
knowledge, in view of the special problems confronting the intellect when it 
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must deal with the particular and temporal and practical as opposed to the 
necessary and universal and transcendental aspects of reality which is the 
concern of the speculative virtues. Here even Aristotle in his Nicho- 
machean Ethics hinted at the problem when he noted such minor virtues 
as understanding, deliberation and counselling in connection with the virtue 
of prudence in relation to its directives to the moral virtues of justice, 
temperance, and his so-called courage. 

We have undoubtedly come a long way since the Stagyrite gave the first 
reasoned account of those acquired good habits by which the intellect sets 
up those necessary determinations required for its own proper functioning. 
Certainly we now understand much more clearly the precise distinction be- 
tween the modes of thinking in these various virtues and, by that very fact, 
the corresponding need for an integrating ordering of them, which their 
very diversity poses. That Aristotle made a remarkable beginning is read- 
ily granted. At the same time the limitation of his achievement in the 
most important virtue of wisdom, for example, with its resulting limited 
understanding of metaphysical doctrine was precisely his failure to see 
fully and clearly the difference in the mode of thinking in this virtue, as 
contrasted with that of the habit of science, if the objective he had in mind 
for his first or metaphysical philosophy were to be met. 

No one can say that our ordinary current courses in formal logic have 
registered these advances. On the whole we have added some further 
analysis of the theory of induction to our study of the syllogism and deduc- 
tion, all within the habit of science. In a word, our current presentations 
of formal logic are primarily a logic of the sciences, without even a hint that 
there might be other important modes of thinking. If the thinking is not 
scientific it is not thinking, period. There are, of course, circles in which 
this subtle implication is intended. It is to be taken for granted so that the 
bother of actual defense of it would be put in the class of emphasis on the 
obvious. That would be involved in the general definition of a bore. It 
may readily be assumed that such an attitude is not one which is con- 
sciously taken in the ordinary Catholic liberal arts colleges. But omissions 
have their way of conveying an attitude often more effectively than formal 
opposition. Thus the false atmosphere of scientism dominates the aca- 
demic life, with its tacit acceptance of a monopoly for science as the only 
valid knowledge worthy of trained minds. Other forms of thinking are de- 
cidedly secondary and indeed of little importance. If the force of tradition 
does at times get them included it is taken for granted that they are to be 
given the absolute minimum of time. For example, a single semester for 
metaphysics optional, generally is eloquently expressive of the precise small 
value of the scientiarum rectriz in today’s college curriculum. No such 
cavalier treatment would be tolerated for really important subjects like 
physics or chemistry or even French or German or home economics. 

It might perhaps be argued that each of the various fields should con- 
sider its own methods of thinking instead of this proposed enlargement of 
the field of formal logic. The answer to such an attitude would really be 
the complete omission of formal logic entirely from the curriculum, unless 
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one were ready to accept openly the position of scientism that the one 
important and truly valid habit of thinking were that of science. This is 
really the cnly sound basis for the customary presentations of this subject 
now current in most of our colleges today. Certainly the common sense 
answer is neither the continuation of the ordinary contemporary presenta- 
tion nor the abandonment of formal logic, but the enlargement of its field 
in accordance with the nature of the human intellect and our growing 
understanding and appreciation of the fullness of its versatility in its 
power to know reality, and itself in its relation to reality, in its profounder 
aspects—the better to live with that reality. The college has, as one of its 
most important objectives, to teach the student how to think. Hence arises 
the wishful hope that, knowing how to do it and with some intimation of the 
fascination of the enterprise at some lucid intervals during his college 
career and, mirabile dictu, even in the years to follow, he might decide to 
engage in such salutarvw activity. 

Of course, such a larger view of what formal logic should mean would 
demand a larger assignment of time to this most important subject. Any 
sound philosophy of education would certainly warrant such a change. As 
for the alternative of dividing up the proper field of formal logic, as here 
envisioned, among the various fields in which the respective types of think- 
ing are exercised, we should reply that the clarity of a great problem and 
its proposed solution is not increased by the destruction of the unity of 
the problem. What is even more important, as we have already suggested, 
is the order and integration of the distinct and diverse virtues of the intel- 
lect. Actiones sunt suppositorum. The more we divide and distinguish the 
intellectual virtues the more pressing becomes the problem of their unity, 
the hierarchal order among them, the understanding of the bridge between 
them and the moral virtues rooted in man’s free will. A disordered mind, 
is the true basis of a disordered society whose institutions and procedures 
are but the projections of the collective mind, or perhaps more exactly, the 
intellectual aristocracy that does the thinking for the masses. 

We hear much today about the need for integration of the college cur- 
riculum, the creation of a sense of oneness in the intellect’s pursuit of 
knowledge as befitting a unitary mind. Reality is received into the mind 
in the manner of the mind that is above all things, one mind. The more 
the sciences proceed by way of proper analysis and specialization the more 
the need for a counterbalancing synthesis and unification. We have had 
vast international congresses for the unity of the sciences but only scientists 
were ever invited in at the seances. No rectriz was ever admitted. There 
was to be unity of order without a principle of order, a kind of lifting of 
oneself by one’s own bootstraps, so to speak. Evidently the scientists 
recognized no legitimate virtue of wisdom. More exactly their formal 
logic had never heard of such an intellectual power. If our courses in for- 
mal logic at least brought these various types of thinking in the in‘ellec- 
tual virtues into comparison with each other, in their differences and simi- 
larity, and their ultimate ordering under the virtue of wisdom, I venture to 
say the students would have one of the best insights to the integration of 
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their studies and at the same time a powerful incentive to the continua- 
tion of their intellectual growth through all the years of their lives. 

What is most needed is some understanding of the full possibilities of the 
human intellect at the very outset of the college career when formal logic 
is usually offered. The intellect now more than ever needs to be working 
on all its five cylinders in its race against universal catastrophe. Nor must 
the philosopher, much less the Christian philosopher, be put in a position of 
deploring or belittling the vast accomplishments of modern science and the 
scientific method for the mastery of sensible reality. Indeed the Christian 
philosopher’s insistence that this whole sensible universe is uliimately a 
book of natural revelation of God’s goodness and beauty makes him 
insist that it is the Christian’s inescapable duty to read this additional reve- 
lation assiduously as the best exercise the scientific habit will permit. This, 
however, is quite different from the present widespread exclusive concern 
with science alone to the complete neglect or denial of the higher virtue of 
wisdom by which that whole vast area of ultimate reality beyond the 
limits of the senses is opened up to man for the necessary understanding 
and control of himself. There are no scientific arguments for the existence 
of God as man’s Creator and Eternal Lawgiver. As man’s scientific power 
over nature increases, the greater his need of wisdom’s insight for the con- 
trol of himself under the sanction of a divine law. This is at the center of 
the present world conflict philosophically considered. 

We need hardly be reminded that a neglect or denial of the habit of wis- 
dom must mean loss of the rational foundations for knowledge by faith and 
with it that important rationabile obsequiem character which St. Paul so 
rightly insists upon for an effective faith. This would follow necessarily 
since divine revelation is in metaphysical terms concerned as it is with the 
very being of God and of the universe including man and man’s essential 
relations with God. It was the supreme achievement of the Middle Ages 
that it rendered these truths of revelation completely reasonable and thus 
capable of being properly called a distinctive Christian philosophy. It is 
also one of the great tragedies of history that when such a Christian philos- 
ophy had been achieved for man’s profound enlightenment, it was often re- 
jected by a growing science which today admits of the validity of no other 
report than its own. As the French philosopher, Daniel Rops, has recently 
pointed out, the modern man’s agnosticism in the realm of faith is the 
logical result of his complete preoccupation with science, to the neglect of 
the truths of wisdom or ultimate philosophy. 

Finally, our present meeting is concerned with the problem of knowledge 
in the moral sphere as compared with the character of knowledge in other 
fields. This pertains particularly to the intellectual virtue of prudence. 
We have already suggested that formal logic should include some intima- 
tion of the nature of thinking in this virtue of prudence as a determination 
of man’s practical intellect and of its companion virtue of the practical in- 
tellect, namely the virtue of art. Since prudence is described as right form 
of thinking about the way of doing a particular act as a means to man’s 
attaining of his ultimate completion or perfection, and art as his right 
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thinking about the way to make a particular thing, it is immediately seen 
that neither the universal ideas of science nor the transcendental notions of 
wisdom would provide the sufficiently particular intellectual representation 
for either art or prudence to perform their proper directional roles. The 
particularity or individuality of the representation is here stressed. It is 
here that formal logic should show how all the other faculties, cognitive and 
appetitive, sensitive and rational, so influence the intellect in its virtues of 
art and prudence as to achieve those highly individual and particular non- 
conceptual representations that meet the demands of the moral and the 
artistic man. St. Thomas was much occupied with this form of so-called 
affective or personal connatural knowledge which the practical virtues of 
art and prudence required. It was called affective because of the large in- 
fluence of the will and the sensitive feeling and emotions; personal, as in- 
volving the whole integrated person; and connatural as being characteristic 
of, or congenial to, an intellect on the human level, even though it might be 
seen as its supreme effort to overcome its natural limitations. Here is a 
form of thinking quite distant from that of the transcendentals of ultimate 
philosophy or wisdom, indeed at an opposite pole. It is likewise distinct 
from the less distant universals of science. Knowing something of its na- 
ture through a comprehensive formal logic the student will have a better 
appreciation of the communications of both the artist and the moral man. 
No longer will such communications be measured by those of either the 
scientist or the philosopher. His grasp of a more thorough formal logic can 
provide him with that necessary sympathetic understanding of mental 
problems of the artist and the moral man. There can be an end of the 
attempt to compel all forms of thinking to jumps through a single hoop of 
science, as evidenced by the frequent declarations of scientists that artistic 
and moral communications are nonsensical as well as those of the meta- 
physicians, 
Cuaries A, Hart 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 





CoMMENTARY 


Formal logic, as we are all well aware, is being subjected to intense study 
in our day. What little contribution I can make to the discussion in a 
short paper will mostly take the form of a warning that formal logic is too 
often allowed to masquerade as metaphysics. That there is an “ affinity ” 
between the two has been recognized as far back as Aristotle And I might 
add that, except for Saint Thomas, the metaphysician has frequently 
abdicated in favor of the logician. Hence we must clarify the distinction 
between the two before we can further the discussion of logic. 

First of all, it must be remembered that the logician is a dealer in con- 
cepts. His stock in trade, though derived from the existing world, has been 
processed by the mind and isolated there. He lives in a world of essences, * 


1Cf. Saint Thomas, Jn VII Metaph., n. 1287 (Cathala). 
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indifferent to whether they have existence or not. That is true not only of 
the universals and the logical relations, it is true of the logical “ singulars,” 
which could actually exist by themselves; for even here he does not postu- 
late their existence. He means, for instance, “Jf there be a Socrates, etc.” 
I am speaking, of course, of traditional logic, and I do not wish to equate 
it with its recent competitor, symbolic logic. Between these two the dif- 
ference on this point is, I believe, that the traditional logician, so long as he 
remains true to his role, readily concedes that the object of his thought 
could, in some concrete context, actually exist; and he wishes his concepts 
to be interpreted and tested in terms of that possibility. The symbolic 
logician, however, is prone to regard the thought itself as the ultimate ob- 
ject, without appeal, except perhaps to the axioms of mathematics.2 

Yet the world of any logician, because it is a realm of symbols, is likely 
to appear to be an independent world of pure conceptualism. He is 
tempted to forget that his basic principles, especially that of non- 
contradiction, are not primarily “laws of thought.” He should be re- 
minded that they are originally ontological, for otherwise they would never 
have got into the mind at all. This is only saying that logic without an 
independent metaphysics loses the existential basis for its laws, and as a 
consequence retreats into the empyrean of detached essences where no 
metaphysics can live. 

I repeat, then, that although “formal logic never deals directly with 
extramental existence; only with existence in the mind.” 3 nevertheless the 
logician, to keep from ending in a meaningless vacuity, must fall back on 
the possibility of existence. He must realize that the reason he cannot 
think of a circle as square is because a circle cannot be square. Conceiv- 
ability is based on possibility, and possibility is based on actual existence— 
ultimately on the existence of God. Indirectly, therefore, logic requires 
the existence of an extramental world. And in that world, the ens qua ens, 
the existent as existent, is the proper and direct object of metaphysics. In 
metaphysics the intellect is avid for things outside itself. In logic it is 
content with concepts and the relations between them, indifferent to the 
existence or nonexistence of any particular object. 

We must now draw a sharper line between the two disciplines. It con- 
cerns the possibles. If we understand a mere possible as that which could 
exist but never has existed, then no mere possible is the direct object of 
either logic or metaphysics. As the proper direct object of metaphysics is 
ens qua ens, so that of logic is ens rationis4 In the accepted meaning of 


2 The weakness of this appeal is pointed out by Willard V. Quine thus: 
“Recourse was had to the shocking quibble of identifying mathematics 
merely with the elementary logic which leads from uninterpreted postulates 
to uninterpreted theorems.” American Philosophers at Work, Criterion 
Books, New York, 1956, p. 126. 


3 Outlines of Formal Logic by Francis C. Wade, 8.J., Marquette Univer- 
sity Press, Milwaukee, 1955, p. 12. 


4 This is hardly the solution suggested by Professor H. B. Veatch, in The 
New Scholasticism, XXX, No. 4 (October, 1956), p. 437; but it is accepted 
by Aquinas, who says, “ Ens rationis est proprie subjectum logicae.” cf. In 
IV Metaph., L. 7, n. 574 (Cathala). 
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the term, an ens rationis is the object as known. Thus in apprehension or 
inference it is the objects, not the mental acts, that are inspected or com- 
pared. Some of these objects, as the “ universals,” cannot actually exist in 
the abstractive manner in which the mind conceives them; hence they can- 
not be classed as possibles. Some others, as the logical “singulars,” could 
exist outside the mind, but their actual existence is of no concern to the 
logician. “The logician,” says Saint Thomas, “is concerned with the mode 
of predication, not with the thing’s existence.”5 The metaphysician, 
though, he goes on to say, “ does seek the existence of things.” 

This simply emphasizes that metaphysics is the science of the real, and 
the properly real beings are none other than the actual existents. Of these 
the primary are individual substances, “to which all other things are re- 
ferred.” Nor are these “ first substances ” ever predicates in a proposition.® 
Instead, they are subjects that lie outside the mental world of concepts; 
they are in fact the subjects to which the metaphysician ascribes different 
modes and degrees of existence according to the conceptual predicates af- 
firmed or denied of them. In logic, on the contrary, the subjects are “ sec- 
ond intention,” and at these the logician stops. You may object that the 
logician accepts not only logical “supposition,” but also real “ supposition,” 
as “ A man is speaking.” But the point is that even in the latter case the 
logical processes are just as valid whether the man actually exists or not. 

Taking, then, an over-all view of our topic, we see that no knowledge is 
caused by nonexisting objects. Knowledge requires existing objects to be- 
gin with, and all our subsequent knowledge is made up out of what they 
supply us with. Moveover, our contract with reality is through the senses, 
and the metaphysician, to maintain that contact, never leaves the senses 
out of his awareness. We are not surprised then at Aquinas saying: “ The 
action of the agent intellect and the possible intellect concur in every act 
by which man understands.”7 In every object presented by the senses an 
intelligible form is brought to light. We thus intellectually know the 
existent and consciously make abstractions within the concrete beings 
themselves. If the object is made to undergo continuous changes, so much 
the better, because that is something that could never happen to a mere 
possible.8 Also, changes require an underlying subject and an existing effi- 
cient cause. It is in this way that the metaphysician maintains his basis in 
the external world and refuses to be totally imprisoned in the conceptual 
world of the logician. 

Knowledge in any of us is, of course, an ontological fact, but it is a rela- 
tional fact. Our awareness does not stand alone, it must have an object. 
If the object is an abstract concept, or a hypothetical construct, that is 
perfectly satisfactory to the logician, so long as he has metaphysics to fall 


5 In VII Metaph., L. 17, n. 1658 (Cathala). 


, 6 Cf. In IV Metaph., L. 1, 548; ibid., V, L. 10, n. 903 (Cathala); Pot., 9, 
C. 


7 De Verit., q. 10, a. 8, ad 11. 
8 Cf. In IX Metaph., L. 3, n. 1806 (Cathala). 
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back on. But if he regards his entia rationis as the only knowables there 
are, or if, as the symbolic logicians are apt to do, he identifies thought and 
object as a single self-contained thing, to be found in this or that arbitrary 
“class,” he loses contact with reality, and his logic can no longer be an ars 
artium® In like manner the physical scientist, that champion of the real, 
moves away from the existential world and has to be satisfied with types, 
symbols, hypotheses and constructs. The metaphysician, on the contrary, 
is continually harking back to the individual existents, spiritual or cor- 
poreal, as the very things about which he is immediately concerned. Not 
so the logician. Both the traditional and the symbolic type agree that we 
must be warned when “ existence” is introduced into the logical process.1° 
This only emphasizes the fact that logic needs an appendix to give its con- 
clusions an existential import. 

In the light of all this, I would say that when logic becomes a guide to 
any of the five intellectual virtues it turns from the role of science to that 
of art, and, having now to do with operations, is concerned perforce with 
the existential order. Therefore, after determining the particular aspect 
under which the virtue views its subject matter, logic must follow the 
Aristotelian method of induction in order to form the correct generaliza- 
tions to serve as principles of action. But in this function logic is no longer 
the exact science known as logica docens. It no longer deals with clear-cut 
concepts and single, inescapable conclusions. Instead, it has now become 
the art known as logica utens. It is in contact with the existential world 
and ready to adapt itself to the different matters the virtues are concerned 
with, and must itself be the tool of metaphysics. Thus in “ first principles ” 
it must recognize existence as contrasted with nonexistence to be the prime 
prerequisite of all knowledge, and that each existent is “ other ” than all the 
rest, and so on,11 always seeking the proper sequence among principles and 
axioms. In the virtue of “science” the logica utens must formulate argu- 
ments from analogy and erect hypotheses and constructs. In the virtue 
called “art” the ars artium must oversee the formation of proper human 
sentiments in the liberal sphere, and in the useful or mechanical skills it 
must formulate the laws of physical forces. In “ wisdom ” it must be aware 
of transcendental analogy, which is on the side of existence rather than of 
conceptual knowledge, and cannot be neatly confined within categorical 
predicates. Lastly, in moral matters logica utens must extract from human 
experience certain axioms that may be a guide in the virtue of “ pru- 
dence.”—But is this formal logic? 12 Formal logic need not deal directly 


® Cf. Saint Thomas, I Post. Anal., L. 1. 


10 Cf. Cooley, Primer of Formal Logic, Macmillan, New York, 1942, p. 
330; Bachhuber. Introduction to Logic, Appleton, Century, Crofts, Inc., 
N. Y., 1957, p. 234; also see pp. 30, 49, 75, 108, 314. 


11 Cf. Sum. Theol., I, 11, 2, ad 4: “ Primo cadit in intellectum ens. Se- 
cundo, quod hoc ens non est illud ens.” 


12 Cf. In IV Metaph., L. 4, n. 576 (Cathala): “docens .. . est scientia. 
Utens vero ... recedit a modo scientiae.” 
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with existing things. An art, however, is meaningless unless it applies itself 
to actually existing subject matter. If metaphysics governs logica docens 
by remote control, logica utens must work hand in hand with that funda- 
mental knowledge which we call metaphysics, but which has also been 
called first philosophy, wisdom, and even theology, because it is concerned 
with existence in all degrees up to Existence Itself. 
J. A. McWituraMs, 8J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Secretary was unable to get a copy of Father Bonee’s paper “A 
Philosophical Interpretation of Recent Formal Logic”, despite numerous 
requests and a delay until August sixth. Brother Robert’s comment on the 
paper gives some indication of its content. 





COMMENTARY ON FATHER BONEE’s PAPER 


Father Bonee’s paper seems to me an excellent example of the kind of 
work that is needed to clarify the difficult problem of the relation of tradi- 
tional logic to what we may call Logistic. This last is exemplified, in one 
of its phases, by the work of Bertrand Russell. It is true that his books, in 
the opinion of many, are now in a way monuments of the past, milestones 
that mark an earlier, rather than the current state of Logistic. If this is so, 
then the fact that an evaluation from the Thomist point of view has still 
to be made,—or, in other words, that Father Bonee’s paper is still of great 
importance—shows how much still remains to be done. 

Even if my competence were sufficient to permit it, the little time before 
me would not allow a complete survey of all the question that need to be 
discussed. However, a few random reflections on certain aspects of the re- 
lation between the two disciplines will not be without value. 

One matter I should like to discuss is the question of formalism. It is 
usual to speak of Logistic as formal Logic, and its promoters are proud of 
this characteristic of their discipline. For some, including Father Bochenski 
in his recent Formale Logik, this means chiefly that Logistic depends on 
symbols and is not bound to words, and especially not to the meaning of 
words, as they imagine traditional Logic to be. The complete adequacy of -* 
such a judgment can be questioned in two ways. 
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1) Neither a Logic based on words, nor one based on more narrowly 
technical symbols (and this is what must be meant by the logisticians, 
when they claim to base their work on symbols) can be the ultimate way 
of referring to the object that is studied by each. Logistic and Logic must 
at many points refer to the ideas that lie behind the words or symbols, in 
order to define and divide the reality that each considers. For example, as 
we have already said, Logistic must have something more than symbols as 
a ground for dividing the elements of propositions into predicates and argu- 
ments. Similarly, the traditional Logic needs to refer to ideas in order to 
define elements like noun and verb, or subject and predicate. 

2) If we refer again to our illustration taken from the way in which 
Logistic divides the elements of the propostion into predicates and argu- 
ments, we will see that the claim for the superiority of this division over 
the traditional division into subject and predicate is really based on an 
assertion that the Logistical division better represents a proposition in its 
verbal expression. Logisticians say that the traditional account is adequate 
for two-placed statements, like ‘ John is old’, but it is inadequat to a many- 
placed sentence like ‘John gave money to Mary’. Accordingly, they in- 
vent a symbolic expression, which is more descriptive of the words in which 
the propostion is expressed. If this is the purpose, no one has the right to 
decry the results. Nevertheless, it is irrelevant to say that these results are 
superior to the traditional division into subject and predicate, if traditional 
Logic is intended to serve a quite other purpose,—namely to discover the 
order in second intentions formed by the three acts of the mind. From 
this point of view, too, it is necessary to go beyond the mere verbal ex- 
pression to the meaning of the words, in order to see what a proposition 
and a judgment really are. This definition can have valid claims on deter- 
mining what is the best symbolic representation of the elements of what it 
defines. 

If a Logistician denies this, he must do so on the ground that only his 
way of proceeding can validly claim to be Logic. Since the difference be- 
tween his procedure and that of the traditional logician is based on a dif- 
ferent ultimate subject, whose properties are being investigated—in Thom- 
ist terms, a different adequate object of the science—he cannot say that 
his science, which he calls Logic, is the same science as traditional Logic. 
If it is more adequate to something, that something is not the same as the 
subject of traditional Logic. 

Logic, in its traditional sense, looks first of all at the three acts of the 
mind. It seems that what distinguishes the first act from the second is that 
the latter asserts something of something else. This is what is essential, 
and so, the essential form of the judgment, and the proposition in which it 
is expressed, is ‘S is P’. Obviously, this statement cannot be based on the 
mere form of the words, nor even less on some purely conventional sym- 
bols. One must look to the meaning of the words to see that they are re- 
lating a predicate to a subject. 

In algebraic equations the two sides of the equation are interchangeable, 
but not every thing is, under all ways of regarding it, apt to be a subject, 
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nor can all things be meaningfully predicates. This becomes clearer if one 
says that the logical form of the judgment concerning an equation is: the 
two sides of the equation are interchangeable, rather than a series of sym- 
bols separated by an equal sign. 

I have dwelt on the question of the judgment and the proposition. If 
time allowed, I would talk about how, for example, in considering the third 
operation of the mind, one is lead to rule out the so-called ‘ fourth figure’ 
by the nature of a middle term. When someone speaks with enthusiasm of 
how a mere consideration of the symbols, allows one to admit the fourth 
figure and discern its modes; it is difficult to share the belief that what is 
being done is a superior logical demonstration. Since a science is deter- 
mined by its adequate object and, in the case of Logic, this includes the 
second intention of ‘middle term’, how can a discipline that refuses to look 
at that object at all, but limits itself to something else, namely, the posi- 
tion of symboli terms in the conclusion, be regarded of a superior form of 
the science is question? Might it not be better said that what we are faced 
with are two very different disciplines? Once this has been decided, we 
can ask other but related questions concerning the interrelations of the two 
and their relative value. 

Let me conclude by recommending a statement made by von Freytag- 
Loringhof in his recent work, Logik He lists a great many terms that are 
used by both Logistic and Logic, and says that these do and must have 
very different meanings in each discipline. The terms are: ‘ identity ’, ‘ con- 
junction’, ‘disjunction’, ‘implication’, ‘concept’, ‘ proposition’, ‘ tautol- 
ogy ’, ‘contradiction’, etc. Since I have already taken more time than has 
been assigned to me, I can say nothing further except to express my belief 
that it would be useful to follow up the author’s suggestion, to investigate 
the varying meanings of these terms. 

BrorHer S. Ropert 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


1 Logik, Ihr System und ihr Verhaltness Zur Logistek, Bruno Baron von 
Freytag gen. Léringhoff, w. Kohlhoussner Verlag, Stuttgard und Kéln, 1955, 
p. 194. 





Division B: Morar AnD PouiticaAL PHILOSOPHY: Sister M. Sopuie, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Significance of the Term Virtus Naturalis in the 
Moral Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 


The expression virtus naturalis is a common and readily recognized part 
of the vocabulary of St. Thomas Aquinas. As a standard term in his 
moral philosophy, it appears as early as the Scriptum and its implications 
are still noticeable in the Secunda Secundae. Virtus naturalis translates 
conveniently and quite workably as: natural virtue, and a study of the 
texts indicates that the Angelic Doctor in writing virtus naturalis always 
signifies the same reality. 


1§.7., I-II, 63, 1; S.T., I-II, 21,1; De Virt. in Comm., q. un., a. 8, ad 1, 
and ad 8; In J/I Sent., d. 36, a. 1, Resp.; In J Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 3, Sol. 
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The obvious English equivalent of the original wording is an invitation 
to juxtapose natural virtue and supernatural virtue as if St. Thomas him- 
self distinguished formally virtus naturalis and virtus supernaturalis. 

For one reasoning thus, it becomes possible to identify the terms natural, 
imperfect, and acquired virtue in contradistinction to supernatural, perfect 
and infused virtue. Indeed, St. Thomas has been thus understood by John 
of St. Thomas, for instance, who writes as if natural virtue and acquired 
virtue are the same type of reality.2 

These things being so, this paper is an attempt to determine whether, in 
the moral philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, the notion of virtus naturalis 
is the same as that of virtus acquisita. This situation may be stated in an- 
other way, viz., as compared to the essence and existence of infused virtue 
which is perfect virtue, St. Thomas speaks of natural and acquired virtue 
as being imperfect.8 Are we to conclude from this that in his moral phi- 
losophy, acquired and natural virtues are imperfect in the same way and 
to the same extent and hence are ultimately only one virtue? 

In order to answer these questions and to appreciate the view of the 
Angelic Doctor here, it will be necessary to examine his doctrine on the 
following points: 


1) nature and the natural; 
2) virtue in general; 
3) the being of natural virtue itself. 


1) Nature and the Natural 


As was stated at the outset, St. Thomas ascribes an unchanging meaning 
to the term natural virtue. The same thing, however, cannot be said with 
regard to his treatment of the words nature and natural. This is not to 
suggest that he was inexact or indefinite in discussing these concepts but 
rather that he calls upon their several significations according to the sense 
which he intends the context to convey. 

Thus it is that nature has at least five different meanings: For example, 
it is taken for: birth or generation; and internal principle of motion; mat- 
ter and form; the essence of a thing. Furthermore, it means: substance, 
even being (ens), substance or accident.5 Mostly, though, nature means 
the internal principles of the motion and rest of a thing. 

However, the wide comprehension of the term nature as a noun is gen- 
erally reducible to a dual signification of the adjectival form: natural. 
Natural has, as it were, an essential meaning, in that it signifies all that is 
due to a nature as such. This is the proper meaning of the term natural. 


2 Joannes a Sancto Thoma, Cursus Theologicus, In Iam II ae: De Vir- 
tutibus, Disputatio XVII, Art. II, 1590. 
8 §.T., I-II, 65, 2; De Virt. Card., a. 2, Resp. 


4In I Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1, ad 8; In JI Sent., d. 37, q. 1, a. 1; In III 
Sent., d. 22, q. 3, a. 2, Sol.; Contra Gent. IV, 35; S.T., I, 29, 1, ad 4. 


5 Cf. note 4. 
6 §.T., III, 2, 12. 
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Related to this is a factual or existential relevance of the term. In this 
sense, St. Thomas feels free to call natural anything, or for that matter, 
any quality which the Creator gives to a being.? 

When he understands natural in this way, i.e. as that which belongs to a 
thing, but not necessarily or essentially, the term has an extremely wide 
extension. In this almost temporal sense of the word, that is natural to a 
being which it is possessed of say, from the beginning of its existence. 
From this point of view, the divine grace of the hypostatic union and 
habitual grace as well are natural to Christ in that He possessed them from 
the first moment of His existence on earth. Likewise, even though it is 
not proper to speak of man’s original immortality and impassibility as 
being caused by the principles of his nature, nonetheless, these qualities 
might be called natural in that he had received them at birth.® 

From these considerations, it is evident that for St. Thomas natural 
means something more than a kind of Aristotelian steadiness or necessity. 
Due to the Christian doctrine of creation, St. Thomas knows of a con- 
tingency which is not happen-stance, nor luck nor fortune. This creaturely 
contingence is its finite being and operation whereby it participates in the 
very being and activity of God.1® And it is from this point of view that 
St. Thomas speaks about the variabilitas of all creatures and even refers to 
man as a confusio potentialitatis.11 


2) Virtue in General 

According to St. Thomas, the word virtus (virtue) derives from the term 
vis which means force or strength.12 It always implies some kind of mo- 
tion or change or at least effort on the part of the one said to have the 
virtue.13 Initially, then, virtue has a sort of physical point of reference 
which gradually takes on the more restricted moral or ethical connotation. 
From first meaning a principle of running or being, for example,!* it comes 
to mean a habitus perfecting an act (and a power) which is good not only 
materially but also formally.15 It is a habitus of the soul which is in keep- 
ing with a rational nature.16 It is an operative habitus, a good habitus 
and operative of good.17 The triple function of virtue seen from this 
point of view is to provide: 

TIn IV Sent., d. 17, q. 3, a. 1, Sol. 2. 

8 §.T., III, 2, 12. 

In II Sent., d. 19, q. 1, a. 4. 

10In I Sent., d. 8, q. 3, a. 2, Sol. 

11In J Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3. 

12Tn III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, qua. 1, Sol. 1. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 3, qua. 3, Sol. 3. 

15In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, qua. 1, Sol. 1. 

16In J Sent., d. 39, q. 2, ad 4. % 
17 §.T., I-II, 55, 1-2-3. 
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1) uniformity in human operation; 
2) achievement of perfect operation; 
3) pleasureable completion of this perfect operation.18 


Of course, the auctoritas which is constantly before the attention of St. 
Thomas while he writes on virtue in general is a text of St. Augustine 
wherein the latter describes virtue as: a good quality of the mind by 
which one lives properly, which no one uses for evil purposes and which is 
wrought in us by God without our cooperation.1® When St. Thomas 
analyzes this formula, he points out that virtue being a perfect act, causes 
the goodness of the power and of the agent.2° As a result of this causal 
relation, the definition of virtue pertains to the perfection of both act and 
agent.21 

So far as the perfection of the act of virtue is concerned, two factors are 
required. First, the act itself must be good, and secondly, the habitus ac- 
counting for the good act cannot be the principle of a contrary act.22 The 
reason for this is that habitus is a perfectant of a power. Hence, the clear 
inference is that if a principle can originate either good or evil, it cannot 
enjoy the grade of perfection that belongs to a habitus. It is the habitus 
of virtue which initiates an act which precisely is always good and never 
evil. This is brought out especially in the matter of prudence, which need 
not necessarily be a habitus and therefore need not be a principle which 
initiates moral acts which are always good and never evil. Prudence so 
understood is not a habitus or virtue; it is merely a natural tendency and 
as such is related to both good and bad actions. Such prudence would be 
not a habitus virtutis but a virtus naturalis. With this perplexing expres- 


sion we have reached the mark where we are to investigate St. Thomas’ 
notion of: 


The Being of Natural Virtue 


Following Aristotle, St. Thomas says that there are certain natural vir- 
tues (virtutes naturales) which are like the seeds of the moral virtues.?3 
In fact, there are two ways in which virtue may be considered: one, ac- 
cording to its esse imperfectum. In this way, the beginning of the virtues 
are in us from nature. Virtue of this sort is nothing but an inclination to 
the act or perfection of virtue.24 As compared with this consideration of 
virtue, there is another wherein virtue is seen to enjoy an esse perfectum 
arising from the repeated performance of good actions. This kind of vir- 
tue is called political or human virtue—acquired virtue is another name 


18 De Virt. in Comm., q. un. a. 1, Resp. 
19 De Virt. Card., a. 2, Resp. 

20 De Virt. in Comm., q. un., a. 1, Resp. 
21 Op. cit., a. 2. 

22 Loc. cit. 


23 In I Sent., d. 47, q. 1, a. 3, Sol. 
24In III Sent., d. 36, a. 1, Resp. 
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for it—and as such it is distinguished from natural virtue and from the 
divine virtues which are given to man by God.?5 

Virtue then, is something which is given by nature; it is also achieved 
by the activity of human nature; and finally, it is introduced into human 
nature by the Creator Himself. This is but another manner of indicating 
that virtue has some special reference to the perfectibility of rational crea- 
tures. St. Thomas writes that the perfection held out to man as a creature 
is such that he is born to attain (sed communicatur sibi perfectio quae- 
dam, scilicet quam nata est creatura attingere, ut sit perfecta secundum 
suam naturam.) 26 In other words, creatures, in their coming to be, have 
a perfection which, though not yet possessed, is realizable in order that 
they become perfect according to their nature. Thus it is that the blessed 
in heaven and the angels too, are perfect; they have everything of which 
their natures are capable.27 It makes no difference to our present interests 
that man cannot attain by his own powers the ultimate happiness of which 
his nature is capable. This perfection is a supernatural gift given by God 
Himself. The principal idea which is to be conveyed is that natural, ac- 
quired and infused virtues are related to human nature in different ways. 
The natural virtues are in the soul as being rooted in the very order and 
rectitude of reason as in a seminal principle. They are related to the ac- 
quired moral virtues in a dispositive way and also as being the active 
principles of the acquired virtues. Acquired or human virtues are in the 
soul actively in that they are second or added perfections accounted for 
by human industry. On the other hand, the infused virtues are perfections 
in the nature of the soul in a merely material way. They are not natu- 
rally present in an active manner since they elevate the soul above all of 
its natural action. Thus it is seen that all the operations of the soul, and 
natural and acquired virtues alike, are related to the infused perfections as 
dispositions.2& 

In order to distinguish these virtues one from another, St. Thomas finds 
it helpful to examine on this point the opinions of some of his predeces- 
sors, pagan and christian. He says that just as there were those who 
taught that all forms were hidden in physical things, so also other men 
imagined that the habitus were present in the soul in the same way. 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence is based on the conviction that all science 
is in the soul from nature. And St. John Damascene apparently held like 
views concerning the virtues.29 As St. Thomas sees it, these opinions are 
partially true, partially false. They fail to take into account the above- 
mentioned two-fold meaning of nature. In explaining this text, St. 
Thomas in the Scriptum intends to drive home a distinction between natu- 
ral virtue and acquired virtue. Both types are, indeed, in man. But, al- 


25 §.T., I-II, 61, 5. 

26In I Sent., d. 8, q. 2, a. 2, Sol. 

27 Ibid. 

28In J Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 3, Sol. re 
29In III Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 2, qua. 1, Sol. 1. 
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though each is consonant with nature, they are congruous to it in dis- 
similar ways. 

Virtue is natural in that it comes from human nature as such. Virtue is 
acquired in that it is got by the agent’s own acts. Radically, natural vir- 
tue is the natural inclination to the good of virtue as yet unpossessed. It 
is the human will’s natural desire for virtue’s good, or the lower powers 
considered as being subject to and able to move under the guidance of 
reason. Only in this sense of an initial proneness to one aspect of the 
good rather than to another may a man be rightly called naturally cour- 
ageous or naturally temperate. 

Briefly, man is not the agent or the producer or the cause of natural vir- 
tue: it is discovered in him as the seed of the acquired perfections which 
may accrue to him. These latter originate in the former, but are brought 
to fruition only through exercise. 

St. Thomas has another way of putting this. He compares the two 
types of virtue under the aspect of the esse in which they participate. In 
one case—as regards natural virtue—esse is said to be imperfect. But the 
esse of the political or acquired virtue is perfect.39 The being of natural 
virtue and the being of acquired or human virtue differ in degree of per- 
fection. The esse imperfectum of natural virtue is merely a natural tend- 
ency of a moral agent to attain some perfection. The inclination is a pas- 
sive power to perform some activity which has not as yet eventuated in a 
good act. Hence, it is related ad bona et ad mala31 The more perfect 
esse of the acquired virtue stems from the fact that it is related only to 
good end. 

The only sense then, in which virtue may be said to be a natura, is when 
virtue has an imperfect mode of being. And, it is to be understood that 
this imperfection does not arise from any comparison between natural and 
infused virtues. The modum essendi imperfectum denotes that the imper- 
fect mode of being is only secundum potentiam et aptitudinem32 In 
point of fact, it has been the practice of St. Thomas Aquinas never to use 
the term virtus naturalis to signify acquired moral perfection. It makes 
it clear that for him the “ virtues are called natural in as much as they 
are the natural beginnings of virtues which are present to man, and not re- 
gards their perfection.” 33 

Let it be repeated that St. Thomas did certainly speak of the imperfect 
esse of the natural virtues. And now he says that they possess no perfec- 
tion as virtues. This apparent contradiction makes sense however, when it 
is recalled that St. Thomas maintains that not every perfect thing is most 
perfect, but only that which is at the highest level of actuality. And so, 
there is nothing wrong with a virtue having a degree of perfection which 


is perfectible still.34¢ 
80 In III Sent., d. 36, a. 1, Resp. 
81 Loc. cit. 
82 De Virt. in Comm., q. un., a. 8, ad 8. 
33 Op. cit., q. un., a. 8, ad 1. 
34 Op. cit., q. un., a. 11, ad 18. 
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This problem of the status of natural virtue becomes particularly acute 
in two texts of the Summa Theologiae. In the Prima Secondae moral vir- 
tue is described as being either perfect or imperfect. This perfection or 
lack thereof is due to the fact that moral qualities may be united in or 
disassociated from the virtue of prudence. Strictly within the contest of 
this comparison, an imperfect moral virtue is one which is not controlled 
by nor connected with the virtue of prudence (nihil aliud est quam aliqua 
inclinatio ad opus aliquid de genere bonorum faciendum.) Here, St. 
Thomas is not investigating virtue under the aspects of its intrinsic final- 
ity. Hence, it would be out of place in this text to establish imperfection 
or perfection of virtue according to the manner in which it orders man to 
the ultimate end of human life. If virtue were to be estimated from the 
success it has in bringing man to his last end, which is the vision of God 
then, only infused virtue (as distinguished not from natural but from ac- 
quired virtue) realizes the perfect definition of virtue which definition in- 
cluded the causality of God without human cooperation.35 

After years of investigating not only the ethical but also the metaphysi- 
cal differences of the virtues: natural, acquired and infused, St. Thomas 
finally settled upon the expression: virtus sed imperfecta. In this way we 
see that acquired virtue differs from natural virtue in that the former is a 
true virtue. And, acquired virtue differs from infused virtue in that ac- 
quired virtue is an imperfect virtue. 

John of St. Thomas has a most interesting comment on this last text of 
St. Thomas. John states that for St. Thomas a true but imperfect virtue 
is only dispositively a virtue and not so essentially and habitually.3¢ This 
is the case, at least where the acquired virtues exist without charity. Thus 
it is that in this view, imperfect virtue existing without charity in the 
sinner is not, strictly speaking, a habitus; it partakes indirectly of the char- 
acter of a good disposition.37 

It is difficult to see how John of St. Thomas could have arrived at this 
conclusion. It will be recalled that in the Prima Secundae, St. Thomas 
used the term virtus imperfecta to note not acquired virtue, but a mere 
natural inclination to virtue. Since these are not under the guidance of 
prudence, they were distinguished from the virtutes perfectae which they 
acquired, human virtues considered without specific reference to the ulti- 
mate end of man.88 Thus, the present source quoted by John of St. 
Thomas does not bear upon human virtue, but upon the kind of virtus im- 
perfecta understood as being a virtus naturalis or a mere inclination of na- 
ture and not habitus at all. 

It is precisely because St. Thomas maintains that the only way that 
natural virtue can be in man is according to a certain beginning of the 
virtues 8® that he can further state consistently that even acquired virtues 


35 §.T.., I-II, 55, 4. 

36 Joannes A Sancto Thoma, op. cit., 1609. 
37 Op. cit., 1601. 

38 §.T'., I-II, 65, 1. 

39 Op. cit., 63, 1. 
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may exist in the sinner, but only on condition that they be connected with 
one another. 

As a consequence of this, and even earlier failures to follow closely the 
terminology of St. Thomas, it happened that the connotation of the word 
imperfecta which he used in the expression virtus imperfecta was substi- 
tuted for the meaning of the term imperfecta as he employed it in the 
phrase vera virtus sed imperfecta. The net result of this transference of 
meanings was that future writers did not realize that the Summa Theo- 
logica distinguished specifically between an inchoate tendency to virtue 
and acquired virtue itself. The latter St. Thomas calls the political vir- 
tues, or human and acquired virtues. The tendency to virtue, which is 
nothing more than an inclination to a moral good, is what he called natu- 
ral virtue. 

Luxe J. Linpon, S.CJ. 
Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart 
Honesdale, Pa. 





CoMMENTARY 


One does not realize just how far from the meaning of St. Thomas is the 
current use of the expression ‘ Natural Virtue’, until he undertakes a study 
of that term as has Father Lindon. Immediately, it becomes evident that 
‘Natural Virtue’ is not to be identified with ‘ Acquired Virtue’, since the 
presence of the term ‘ Natural’ indicates not something which is opposed to 
the ‘Supernatural’, but rather indicates something which is innate and 
hence opposed to the ‘ Acquired’. In clearly distinguishing the meanings 
of the expressions ‘ Natural Virtue’, ‘ Acquired Virtue’, and ‘Infused Vir- 
tue’ according to the mind of St. Thomas, Father Lindon has drawn our 
attention to the difference between the terminology of St. Thomas and thai 
of the moderns who use the expression ‘Natural Virtue’ to mean ‘ Ac- 
quired Virtue’. But it would be incorrect to think that he has intended to 
invalidate the modern use of the expression. He has merely shown us, be- 
yond doubt, that such a terminology was not the one which St. Thomas, 
himself, used. I would suggest then that, since language by its nature is 
the result of convention, as long as we keep in mind the reality which we 
intend the expression ‘ Natural Virtue’ to signify, we are in no real philo- 
sophical danger. The true value of Father Lindon’s efforts is that he has 
shown us the historical inaccuracy of attributing the modern terminology 
to St. Thomas. A truth of which too many teachers of moral doctrine have 
until now been unaware. 

Once the verbal expression ‘ Natural Virtue’ has been given a determined 
meaning, a meaning other than acquired or infused virtue, the real philo- 
sophical problem can be approached. Which is of course—What are the 
differences between the realities signified by the various names. And more 
properly—What is the significance of natural virtue (not the name) and 
what are its relations to both acquired and infused virtue? Since in the 
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time allotted Father could not possibly consider both the problem of the 
significance of the name, and the significance of the thing named, he quite 
correctly chose the problem which was prior, if not in importance, at least 
in the order of study. But since there can be no dispute in matters of fact, 
and as a matter of fact St. Thomas never did use virtus naturalis to mean 
anything other than the inchoative virtues which a man naturally has, it 
seems that our discussion must center around the significance of the thing 
named. This is particularly true since the significance of the name has 
been established beyond doubt by Father Lindon. 

St. Thomas on various occasions calls natural virtue an aptitude or a dis- 
position. Now an aptitude for perfection can be a purely passive potency 
in the way that clay can be moulded and formed; or it can be simultane- 
ously active and passive in the way a living body has an aptitude or po- 
tency for health. In the first way, quite obviously, the being with the apti- 
tude is of itself unable to achieve the perfection to which it is disposed, 
while in the second way it not only has the aptitude, but it has the means, 
which means are outside its essence, to reduce that aptitude to act. And it 
is in this second way that there is in every man a natural aptitude to vir- 
tue. (Cf. De Virtutibus in Communi I, 8, c; I, 9, ¢; De Veritate XI, 1, c.) 

But if we look more closely at this natural aptitude, it does not seem 
we can immediately identify it with natural virtue. For the aptitude of 
the human person for virtue is twofold. First, there is that aptitude which 
is rooted in human nature, and which exists in every human person; and 
second, there is that aptitude to a particular kind of virtue which is present 
in varying degrees in each individual man. For one man may have an 
aptitude for prudence, while another has an aptitude for temperance, and 
so on. The question to be answered, is whether or not these two aptitudes 
are distinct or whether they are a universal and a particular aspect of the 
same aptitude. If they are distinct, which of them corresponds to what 
St. Thomas calls natural virtue? (Cf. Summa Theologiae I-II, 51, 1, ¢.) « 

We have seen something of the problems which require clarification if 
natural virtue is called an aptitude. Similar problems arise if you call 
natural virtue a disposition. For disposition can be said to be in four of 
the categories of being. It names either a reality in the category of Quan- 
tity, Quality, Relation or Position. (Cf. Summa Theologiae I-II, 49, 1, ad 
3; In Metaphysica V, 20, #1058-1061.) And if it can be determined that 
when we speak of natural virtue as a disposition to true and more perfect 
virtue we are talking about a qualitative determination of being, can we 
maintain that it is the first species of quality? For is natural virtue as 
understood by St. Thomas a quality of the first species, or is it rather of 
the second. That is, is it an imperfect virtue which is by its nature a dis- 
position to a more perfect virtue, or is it merely a natural power or ability? 
To reason that since natural virtue is a dispisition to a habit which is in 
the first species of quality and hence must itself be in the first species is to 
reason inconclusively. For a disposition need not be of the same genus as 


that to which it disposes its subject. (Cf. Summa Theologiae I-II, 74, 4; 
ad 3) 
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Thus it seems evident that most of the problems surrounding the exact 
nature of natural virtue are major problems in metaphysics. Yet because 
there is much room for discussion and even argumentation as to the nature 
of natural virtue, it does not follow that its significance is open to serious 
questioning. For regardless of what ontological difficulties the metaphysi- 
cian may encounter in locating natural virtue, as St. Thomas understood it, 
in the world of reality; the ethician cannot fail to see the true significance 
of natural virtue with respect to a moral life. For since the natural virtues 
of each man are different, it follows that each man’s natural vices will be 
inversely different. From which it follows that no two human persons are 
identical as persons, though they share the same nature. Hence no matter 
what may be said in the universal about the requisites of a moral life, each 
person remains autonomous in the moral order, since his prudential judg- 
ments must be the judgments of his reason as to what is good and what is 
evil—judgments made not only in the light of a common nature, but also 
in the light of his natural virtues and vices. And since it is true that the 
whole of God’s supernatural gifts to us are proportioned to our specific and 
individual natures, it follows that the significance of our natural virtues 
and vices must be seen to lie in the supernatural gifts which God has willed 
to give us. 

Ricuarp J. Westtey, L.MS., Ph.D. 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Ill. 





Problem (b): A Psychologist Looks at the Problem of Psychology 
and Ethics* 


Cross disciplinary studies impose the additional obl.gation of informing 
oneself on the more recent developments in the area of comparison. The 
necessity for this kind of self education has been sufficiently emphasized by 
the philosopher in his approach to the physical and classical biological sci- 
ences. Somehow, the same need in relation to the social and behavioral 
sciences has not been adequately or decisively stressed. One reason for this 
failure is that the non-specialist cannot effectively distinguish between being 
an active participant in the subject matter of the social and behavioral sci- 
ences, and being a competent observer. The distinction between expert 
and lay opinion is completely bypassed in the effort to say something just 


* The author regards the present paper as an exploration in the relations 
of scientific psychology and philosophy, with special reference to certain 
problems of ethics. It is not intended as a text in philosophical psychology, 
although it may well hold interest for the specialist in this area. It is the 
author’s thesis that scientific psychology can aid the ethician in the clari- 
fication and formulation of his problem and also by way of providing him 
with real cases and actual facts for speculative analysis. Such real material 
has the advantage of being based on the observation of the activity of exis- 
tential man, man as he is weakened by sin, human personality as it is in all 
of its contradictions and ramifications. The real, the author believes, to be 
no less spectacular than the possible. 
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as witty or appealing as one’s neighbor on politics or social reform or the 
fundamental dynamics underlying human personality. Mass media of 
publication and communication have the tendency to make everyone an 
expert in these areas. The extravangances of the newspapers, radio, and 
TV further add to the popular belief that there are no degrees of expert- 
ness in these areas. The fact of the matter is that the ned for first hand 
acquaintance with the real problems of the social and behavioral sciences 
is even greater than in the physical and biological sciences. Strong ego in- 
volvement in the psychological problem can even predetermine the struc- 
ture of the case prior to logical analysis. The result is usually substitution 
of rationalizations for ratiocinations. 

In the effort to ascertain the real ethical problems of patients and clients 
attending psychotherapeutic clinics, some two hundred questionnaires were 
circulated among psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers 
who were also known to be practicing Catholics. Samples of professional 
opinion were gathered from magazines, newspapers, and texts. Finally, the 
professional code of ethics of the three therapeutic disciplines already noted 
were adopted for study. The question of the relationship between the find- 
ings of contemporary psychology and the formalisms imposed by the spe- 
cialist in ethics are discussed later in this paper and grow out of the results 
of this survey. Some 50 opinion samples have been selected from the ma- 
terial which has already been returned to the author. These opinions 
represent the thinking of some 10 psychiatrists, 15 psychologists, and 25 
psychiatric social workers. The basic questionnaire circulated required the 
respondent to describe two different kinds of moral problems which arise 
in the performance of his clinical practice, to specify the extent of such 
problems in his own experience, to determine whether the problem involved 
faulty ethical judgement, and finally to indicate in some way what means 
were ordinarily employed in meeting such problems. Analysis of the mate- 
rial suggests the existence of two prominent moral problems: first and fore- 
most, problems of professional practice designed to safeguard the integrity 
of the patient. Implicit in the answers of almost all respondents is the 
assumption that professional competence is the sure safeguard for the 
client’s moral and physical well being. The second kind of problem which 
has a high frequency of occurrence is that presented by the client who has 
clear cognitive awareness of the moral factors involved in his judgement 
but who has little emotional control over his actions. In answering the first 
item in the questionnaire, a thoughtful respondent said: “I cannot feel 
that Catholics working in the various disciplines which attempt to alleviate 
mental sufferings have any more special ethical problems than a non- 
Catholic working in these same areas, unless the ethical problem is super- 
imposed by the Catholic himself. I feel rather that our own code of ethics 
(the ethical standards of the American Psychological Association—1953) is 
a fairly encompassing standard and several competent Catholics helped to 
prepare it. I have an idea that often the difficulties stem from a Catholic 
who superimposes an ethical problem that is interwoven with his own 
morality system.” “There are at least two different ethical problems I 
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have encountered. I repeat that I cannot feel that these are at all uniquely 
peculiar to Catholics. I often have the problem of confidentiality of se- 
crecy of clinical data; and secondly, I often have the problem of handling 
psycho-sexual problems with clients who present this material and want 
some clarification. It is in this second type of ethical problem that I feel 
we can superimpose our own difficulties of standards and prevent or at least 
mitigate client recovery.” This kind of answer was typical of those re- 
ceived and suggests that the ethical codes of the various therapeutic disci- 
plines when applied conscientiously afford sufficient guarantee for the pro- 
tection of the moral integrity of the patient. It would be wise at this point 
to note briefly the major orientations of these ethical codes and also, by 
way of adequate documentation, specify their titles and advocating agencies. 

The ethical code of the American Psychological Association, adopted in 
1953, states clearly: “A cardinal obligation of the clinical or consulting 
psychologist is to respect the integrity and protect the welfare of the person 
with whom he is working. Vigilant regard for this principle should charac- 
terize all of the work of the psychologist and pervade all his professional 
relationships.” A further clarification of this principle states: “'The misuse 
of the clinical or consulting relationship for profit, for power or prestige, or 
for personal gratifications not consonant with concern for the welfare of the 
client, is unethical.” The ethical standards in the professional practice of 
psychology adopted by the New York Society of Clinical Psychologists in 
1951 states: “A cardinal obligation of the professional psychologist is to 
respect the integrity and fundamental convictions of, and protect the wel- 
fare of, his client. Vigilant regard for this principle should characterize all 
of the work of the psychologist and pervade all his professional relation- 
ships.” This cardinal principle is further clarified in a series of sup- 
plementary propositions. Each of these sub-propositions stresses the free- 
dom of the client to enter, not to enter, or to withdraw from a clinical 
relationship in the light of as complete a survey of the situation as the psy- 
chologist can make and the person can accept. It is also stressed that 
where the responsibiliteis of the clinician are clearly defined and where 
competent professional persons would agree that a client or patient is in- 
capable of making a choice in his own best interest, the principle of re- 
specting the freedom of the individual to choose should be followed in 
working with a relative or guardian responsible for the incompetent client. 

The Standards For The Professional Practice of Social Work adopted in 
1951 by the delegate assembly of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers once again regards as the primary obligation of the social worker the 
welfare of the person served, “ consistent with the common welfare and as 
related to the agency function and/or defined by law.” The American 
Association of Social Workers further stresses that the social worker should 
“accept the right of persons served to make their own decisions and to act 
for themselves unless they freely give this authority to the agency or unless 
the agency must act in a protective role in order to safeguard the person 
served or the community.” As in the code of ethics of the American Psy- 
chological Association and that of the New York Society of Clinical Psy- 
chologists, further specifications and clarifications of the cardinal principles 
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are offered. The code of ethics of the American Psychiatric Association is 
the same as that of the American Medical Association. 

In discussing client relationships, Doctor John G. Novak, author of the 
article in Sign magazine on “The Church and Psychiatry ” and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, says: “ Psychiatrists, of course, 
are human beings. Some may violate the ethics of their profession. The 
same could be said of lawyers of any other professional men whose work 
involves them in an intimate relationship with clients or patients. The 
point that needs to be made is that there is nothing in any psychiatric 
technique which calls for violation of the moral law. Even treatment based 
on Freud’s Pansexualism is not objected to on the grounds that it may 
induce a patient to do wrong. It is objected to because it may require the 
patient to indulge in sexual phantasies unbecoming to a child of God.”1 

Nor can it be maintained that the principles or codes of ethics which 
have been cited are visionary aims or statements of ideal which have no 
practical value. To the knowledge of the author, the societies adopting the 
codes which have been cited and advocating their use in clinical practice, 
also provide for punitive action for those who are in violation of the code.” 


1 Novak, J. G.: “The Church and psychiatry.” Sign magazine, May, 
1956. pp. 12-15. 


2 The ethical code of the American Psychological Association is the most 
specific of any that has yet been formulated. Several prominent Roman 
Catholics helped to work it out. Through the regular and special meetings 
of the various clinical and professional societies, the application of this code 
is clarified and made manifest to practicing psychologists. The A.P.A. is 
quite severe with those who are reported as having violated this code. In 
addition, the several states have now adopted laws (N.Y. State as well) 
governing the professional practice of psychology. The professional com- 
petence and moral integrity of the applicant for N.Y. State certification is 
one of the major requirements for such certification. Five recommenda- 
tions are asked for by the certifying committee. These must come from 
persons with known and established reputations in the field. 

With regard to the closeness of the relationship between the therapist 
and the patient, it should be emphasized that little can be done unless the 
relationship is a close one. Despite the fact, the objectivity of the relation- 
ship (the awareness of the patient’s role as patient and the therapist’s role 
as therapist) can be maintained; and in point of fact, is the condition for 
the establishment of effective transference. No benefit can accrue to the 
patient without this positive feeling tone, without the attitude of trust, of 
respect, of filial dependence toward the person of the therapist. It is obvi- 
ous that in this kind of human situation the moral integrity, good will, 
kindly understanding, and professional training of the therapist are neces- 
sary conditions for his continuing to practice. It does not seem to the 
author that such a person need be a Roman Catholic. Many non-Catholic 
therapists of good will staff the clinics of Catholic agencies. The minimum 
requirement would seem to be that such persons believe in God and that 
they follow the natural law according to the light of their own reason. If 
the therapist is an Agnostic, then it would seem that he be at least sym- 
pathetic toward the viewpoint of the practicing Roman Catholic and that 
he agree to defer genuine spiritual problems to those who are competent to 
advise in such matters. In others words, he must agree in both principle 
and practice that it is often necessary to solicit the cooperation of those 
who are charged with the pastoral care of souls. 
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From this point of view then, there is every reason for believing that the 
surest safeguard for the moral integrity of the patient is the professional 
competence of the practitioner who is administering therapy. Nor can we 
even maintain that psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy is a danger 
to the moral life of the patient because of its inherent pansexualism. As 
Father Agostino Gemelli, rector of the Catholic University of Milan, has 
noted again and again, present day analysts no longer make the libidinal 
drives the central point of their teaching. Almost all Freudian analysts 
now recognize in addition to sex the significance of the ego and agg: essive 
impulses as well-springs of psychological disorder. 

To recapitulate what has been said thus far: Our study of opinion sample 
based on a questionnaire survey, excerpts from magazine articles written by 
prominent Catholic authorities, and personal interview taken together with 
citations from the codes of ethics of the major agencies engaged in the pro- 
fessional practice of psychotherapy, show clearly that every attempt is 
made to safeguard the moral integrity of the patient by stressing the pro- 
fessional competence of the practitioner. The problem then is not with 
principles, agencies, or organizations, but rather with particular persons. It 
may also be said that this generalization applies to the practitioners of psy- 
choanalysis as well—men and women who can benefit their patients with- 
out endangering their moral and religious convictions. That psychotherapy 
itself can be the bearer of wonderful fruits is assured us by the Holy Father 
in his address to the Fifth International Congress of Psychotherapy and 
Clinical Psychology on April 13, 1953.4 

What can be said in answer to the second most frequently occurring 
problem, namely, that patients very often have clear cognitive awareness of 
the moral factors involved in making a decision but that he, the patient, 
may have little emotional control over his actions. Does the psychologist 
regard the frequency of this kind of case as proof of the omnipotence of 
the unconscious? Does the contemporary psychologist really believe that 
conscious deliberations are of little worth and that the actions of man are 
prompted by motives, feelings, and impulses concerning whose existence he 
has little or no cognitive awareness? Do the conceptions of modern psy- 
chology outmode the older morality and make it necessary to draw up a 
new morality which is more congruent and consonant with our new concep- 
tions of human personality? This is precisely the interpretation given the 
data by Father Jean Rimaud.5 The substance of Father Rimaud’s article 
is that the man we thought we knew never existed. Psychology has dis- 
covered a new man and for him we must fashion a new morality more 
consonant with the personality we know to be the real personality. We 


8 Gemelli, A.: Psychoanalysis today. N.Y., P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1955, 
pp. 20-22. 


#The text of the Holy Father’s address is to be found in Acta Apos- 


tolicae Sedis, 35, pp. 6-7, 1953, pp. 287 ff. An English translation appears 
in the Catholic Mind, July, 1983, ? " 


5 Rimaud, J.: “Psychologists versus morality.” Cross Currents, Winter 
1951, pp. 26-38. 
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must also revise our ideas on moral theology especially the treatise on 
Human Acts. It is Father Rimaud’s belief that our liberty is controlled by 
psychic determinism and mainly by sex. “ We are sexed and this sex from 
our earliest years modified all our affectivity.” Moral theology, as it has 
been traditionally written, is absolutely incapable of dealing with the real 
man. For moral theology bases its study of conscience on consciousness 
alone, forgetting the psychic unconscious. It is his contention that the new 
psychology gives us a more realistic idea of man’s nature than did the 
traditional mora! theology. Again, the Abbe Oraison takes a similar dis- 
mal view in attempting to interpret the findings of modern psychology and 
their relationship to traditional ethical standards.6 In his discussion on the 
Christian life and problems of sexuality, he defends the objective order of 
sexual morality and claims that modern scientific sexology validates them. 
But he finds a solution for the sexual crisis of the Christian conscience by 
urging to the limit the distinction between material and formal sin. He 
maintains that almost all mankind is so sexually immature and dominated 
either consciously or unconsciously by libidinal impulse that in practice we 
must presume sexual sins to be only materially grave. Man’s unconscious 
profoundly influences his voluntary of execution, depriving him, practically, 
of the power of inhibiting his sinful sexual acts. But he still has voluntary 
choice by which he approves or disapproves these acts and actions. It is 
only in the rare case in which he deliberately approves of them that he will 
be guilty of formal mortal sin. The sin consists then not in being sick or 
in exhibiting the symptoms of the sickness, but in not wanting to get well. 
This is the formal sin. This doctrine is applied not only to people who are 
mentally ill but also to all of those whom we might consider as normal. 
The inevitable influence from this doctrine say Fathers John C. Ford, S.J. 
and Gerald Kelly, S.J., is that “sins of masturbation, homosexuality, forni- 
cation and adultery, and conjugal onanism must be presumed in the vast 
majority of cases to be only material mortal sins. Those who commit them 
should be properly instructed as to their grave malice and gradually edu- 
cated to that stage of sexual maturity where they will no longer occur.”7 
But what do the contemporary psychologists themselves make of the 
findings of contemporary psychology? In studying the implications of the 
discoveries of contemporary psychology for ethics, Hollingworth has some 
interesting remarks.8 He says that among the numerous modern systems 
of psychology there are four that have attained impressive status. Their 
prestige demands that each of them should give some account for the sense 
of obligation. Two of these schools, known as Structuralism and Behavior- 
ism, take a cavalier attitude towards such topics as a sense of obligation. 
Hollingworth feels that we can dismiss their presumable viewpoints with 
brevity. But he suggests that the other two schools, the Gestalt theory 


6 Quoted by Fr. J. C. Ford, SJ. and G. Kelly, S.J. in “ Psychiatry and 
moral responsibility.” Theological Studies, Vol. XV, March 1954, No. 1, pp. 


59-67. 
7 Ford, J. C. and Kelly, G.: Ibid. 


8 Hollingworth, H. L.: Psychology and ethics. N. Y., Ronald Press, 1949. 
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and the Hormic psychology, do not evade the issue. They assume full re- 
sponsibility in the matter and undertake explicitly to show how their re- 
spective principles account for the imperatives in thought and action. 
After reviewing these schools in some detail, however, Hollingworth finds 
them to be lacking in cogent value and discards them for a viewpoint of 
his own which he considers to be much more in accord with the facts and 
more fully substantiated by currently held psychological theory. The inter- 
esting thing to be noted is that at least for the classical school of psychol- 
ogies there is no uniform opinion with regard to their significance as theo- 
retical structures which might be employed in interpreting data relevant to 
the ethical problem that is under consideration here. Hollingworth’s pro- 
posed revision itself is of course open to critical examination. Nor can we 
even maintain that there is unanimity among the contemporary psycho- 
analysts concerning the overdetermining influence of the unconscious. 
Although he does not specifically mention unconscious factors, Fr. Dunstan 
Wack, O.S.B., asserts at the conclusion of his psychological study of con- 
science: “there seems to be a very strong convergence of evidence to sup- 
port the theory that the affective powers enter into the operation of moral 
consciousness.” Further, one of the most striking things about the test 
items which showed a high correlation with the moral consciousness was 
their immaturity as could be readily inferred from their extreme, adoles- 
cent, puerile, and egocentric nature. “ Now since both will and emotion 
are found also in conscience, as well as in moral consciousness, the evidence 
is increased for thinking of conscience as an application of moral conscious- 
ness to a concrete situation involving a decision as to how the person him- 
self should act.”10 This study certainly establishes the influence of one’s 
earlier experiences upon his later moral development. But it leaves un- 
answered the question of the extent to which affective factors and/or earlier 
psychological experiences enter into the moral consciousness. 

Writing in Psychoanalysis, the Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychology, 
Herbert Fingarette refutes the view that we cannot hold the person re- 
sponsible because of the overdetermining influence of his neurosis.11 He 
points out very clearly that the neurosis is part of the person. Granted, at 
least for the sake of argument, that adult neuroses are inevitably results of 
the earlier unconscious patterns. Even though this may be true, we cannot 
accept the conclusion that man does not have responsibility for his ac- 


® Wack, D. J., O.S.B.: “ A psychological study of conscience.” Studies In 


“er And Psychiatry, Cath. Univ. of America Press, 1952 Vol. VIII, 
o. 3. 


10 Moral consciousness, in the opinion of the author, is equivalent to Von 
Hildebrand’s “ The moral center of the person.” It is also similar to the 
concept of “determining tendencies” of the Act Psychologists, but having 
specific reference to the moral life. St. Thomas’ Concept of “ synderesis ” 
is interpreted as a cognitive faculty which probably operates within the 
sphere of moral consciousness and serves as liaison with conscience. 


11 Fingarette, H.: “Psychoanalytic perspectives on moral guilt and re- 
sponsibility: a re-evaluation.” Psychoanalysis, Jr. of Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 4, No. 2., Winter 1955-56, pp. 46-66. 
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tions. “If we are to base our moral viewpoint upon the psychoanalytic 
data, we must give up the postulate which conflicts with what we know to 
be psychoanalytic practice.” ‘“ Apparently we must accept responsibility 
for traits and actions of ours which are the inevitable results of events over 
which we have no control.” And then Fingarette goes on to lay down a 
principle which is as amazing for a psychoanalyst as it is contradictory and 
paradoxical for a logical man. He says: “I hold that paradoxical as it may 
at first seem, this is precisely the case.” ‘The solution is, as I have already 
indicated, that moral man must accept responsibility for what he is at some 
point in his life and go on from there. He must face himself as he is in 
toto, and, as an adult, being able now in some measure to control what 
happens; he must endeavor so to control things that he is, in so far as 
possible, guiltless in the future. The neurotic, of course, cannot ordinarily 
do this without preliminary aid of therapy.” Fingarette, a psychoanalyst, 
goes on to stress that guilt is retrospective but responsibility is prospective. 
Responsibility is based on a willingness to face the world as it is now, and 
proceed to do what we can to make it the world as we would like it to be. 
To accept responsibility is to be responsible for what shall be done. “To 
say, as some do, that we are automatically responsible for our adult past, 
for the guilt and the merit, is to miss the point of responsibility. It is not 
that we are responsible, but that, by an act of will, of deliberate choice, we 
shoulder the burden of responsibility from henceforth; we proclaim our- 
selves responsible for the future, honestly acknowledging our present inade- 
quacies and handicaps for this task, ready to accept the full burden of pos- 
sible failure even though it be in fact the result of some unfortunate and 
uncontrollable past.” Fingarette’s concluding words might almost be taken 
from some manual of ascetic theology. He says: “ Honest humility reveals 
that to accept responsibility, considering what we start with, is a heavy 
burden.” “ Humility is of the essence.” How different is this from the 
description of Father Noel Mailloux who persents the picture of a free man 
as one who faces the facts of good and evil and accepts full responsibility 
for what he does?12 The neurotic similarly is portrayed as an individual 
who falls back on passivity and insists that he be told what to do. The 
free man who has mastered the art of autonomous choice does not claim 
impeccability but is the only one to face the total responsibility of his acts. 
If he becomes aware of a slight deviation from the dictates of reason in his 
behavior, he will not try to minimize it or to excuse it even for a moment 
as the psychoneurotic might do. As the only way to the acquisition of 
knowledge consists in continuously recognizing one’s errors and in modestly 
attempting to correct them, the only way to the acquisition of freedom 
consists in the courageous humility of the saints, a humility which makes 
them capable of facing the reality of sin in themselves. 

It should be noted that Father Mailloux is himself a trained psychologist 
and recently secretary general of the Fourteenth International Congress of 


12 Mailloux, N., O.P.: “ Psychic determinism, freedom, and personality: ‘' 
development.” The human person by J. A. Gasson, S.J. and Magda B. 
Arnold. N. Y., The Ronald Press, 1954, pp. 264-280. 
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Psychology held in Montreal, Canada. In other words, what we have been 
saying here is that the interpretations of the findings of modern psychol- 
ogy have been given a more pessimistic twist by the theologians and moral- 
ists than by the contemporary psychologists themselves. The reorientation 
of psychoanalysis itself away from the psychology of the unconscious to the 
psychology of the ego and the more recent attempts to integrate the work 
of the psychoanalyst with the experimental findings on cognitive abilities 
and cognitive functions, all of these trends give further strength, credence, 
and hope that the psychology of the future will give broader and broader 
recognition to the role of cognitive functions in the moral life of man. It 
is not so much that we anticipate that the psychology of the future will 
deny the psychology of the unconscious but rather that it will attempt to 
incorporate it into a total and comprehensive psychology of man—one 
which will place in perspective the psychology of the conscious as being 
paramount and important and attempt to incorporate into conscious func- 
tions the psychology of the unconscious. 

The precise contribution of the contemporary psychopathologist then 
consists in making available to the ethician or moral theologian the specific 
type and extent of selective inhibition, or distertion of mental function 
which results from the mental disorder. With this kind of help, the 
ethician is better able to assess the extent of responsibility in the individual 
manifesting this or that kind of personality. An approach in this direction 
has been made by Fr. John C. Ford, 8.J., in his monograph on alcoholism 
and moral responsibility.18 With this kind of perspective, in this kind of 
setting, who can doubt that it will be possible to achieve the congruence of 
ethics, which attempts to effect the happiness of man through virtue, and 
clinical psychology that attempts the same thing through psychotherapy? 14 

JoHN V. Quaranta, Ph.D. 
Division of Child Care 
Catholic Charities, 
Archdiocese of New York 


_ 18 Ford, J. C.: “Depth psychology, morality, and alcoholism.” Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, Washington, D. C., June 26-28, 1950. 


14 Tt is not necessary for psychoanalytic psychotherapy to adhere strictly 
to orthodox Freudian theory. Cf. Quaranta, J. V.: Book Review of Jug- 
net’s “ Rudolf Allers’ ow lanti Freud” Paris, 1950. The New Scholasticism, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1952. This is explained more fully in the author’s book 
review, and is the viewpoint of course of R. Dalbiez—* The Psychoanalytic 
Method and the Doctrine of Freud.” Further, if it is realized that the goal 
of psychotherapy is to adjust the individual to himself, to resolve his in- 
consistencies, to provide him with sufficient assurance and support so that 
he can meet his problems, then the difficulties raised by the Freudian 
theory and philosophy disappear. Of special interest is the fact that the 
role of religion in the mental life of the patient is being systematically ex- 
plored and communicated to members of the mental-healing arts through 
the efforts of the newly founded National Academy of Religion and Mental 


Health. Two Roman Catholic priests are on the Advisory Council of this 
organization. 
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CoMMENTARY 


In a sense, it is safe to say that the very title of Dr. Quaranta’s interest- 
ing paper already affords us ample material for discussion. It is certainly 
legitimate to ask whether clinical psychologists or psychotherapists can, as 
such, deal with problems of ethics; for these can be competently treated 
only in the philosophical and theological domains, fields which have been 
suspect in one way or another to most psychologists— particularly in 
America 1—ever since psychology first emerged as emancipated from philos- 
ophy. Certainly followers of more than one school of psychology would 
have wondered why, in presenting a psychologist’s viewpoint, Dr. Quaranta 
should have found it apparently unavoidable to discuss questions involving 
not only philosophy but also theology. 

I am not suggesting that Dr. Quaranta had no right to do this; but 
rather, that he is himself more than a psychologist, and that it is because 
he is more than a psychologist that he is keenly aware of the moral prob- 
lems anyone in his profession must face. Such are the safeguarding of the 
patient’s moral integrity and the delicate question of establishing how free 
someone can be in the exercise of certain acts no longer perfectly within his 
control. Solutions to such problems require study of the concrete psycho- 
logical and physiological factors involved in any given case. But they ulti- 
mately require also an application of higher principles which are known to 
be universally valid regarding human nature as such. Without this latter 
step we simply fail to deal with the human reality as given. 

This means that the modern world’s preoccupation with psychological 
questions, nervous and mental disorders, and its desire to provide concrete 
solutions, remedies, and individual guidance in these fields, forces con- 
comitantly upon it an ever deepening and ever widening preoccupation 
with moral philosophy and moral theology; and hence with philosophy 
and theology as such in the highest sense, because an ethic divorced from 
the philosophy and theology at its basis is by that very fact already in a 
decadent state. Under such circumstances it becomes today more and more 
obvious that it is in some respects highly artificial to maintain, in addition 
to the clear-cut undisputed distinctions, a separation between philosophy 
and theology such as that generally characterized by the Cartesian spirit, 
or to accept the isolation of philosophy or theology from more empirical, 
experimental, and applied fields of scientific investigation.2 

Whether it is a favorable symptom or not, the more remarkable achieve- 
ments of our age have been in the last analysis homocentric in character. 
It is this concern with man himself in everything from insurance to existen- 
tialism which must be utilized and turned to the advantage of all fields of 
knowledge. This applies in a special way to psychology, moral philosophy, 


= A. A. Roback, Present-Day Psychology, Philosophical Library, 1955, 
p. 228. 


2 Although we cannot discuss it within this context, the physical or. ‘‘ 
physiological side would almost always have to be considered in any com- 
plete analysis of an individual’s psychological or even moral behavior. 
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and moral theology, because to the extent that their influence grows, to 
that extent man can know the true meaning of his inner self, and to that 
extent alone can a homocentric age come to understand that the health and 
perfection of man, as well as the very preservation of the human, lie ulti- 
mately in the process of transforming the human into the divine. 

Such a transformation cannot be considered the exclusive concern of 
pastors and theologians. Any branch of knowledge which considers man 
dynamically, in his acts and their principles, and hence in their finality— 
for no one denies that man, at least, acts for an end—must confront in one 
way or another the question of the ultimate finality of man himself. And 
that man’s finality or perfection is something necessarily bringing him 
closer to the divine, something leading us, as Aristotle says, to make our- 
selves immortal; that our task is not only to be human but to be, to the 
extent that it is possible, superhuman: this is undeniably a perennial philo- 
sophical position. 

The very concern of psychologists with safeguarding their patient’s moral 
integrity means that they recognize in him a finality transcending the 
purely psychological sphere. This is particularly significant if we consider 
that psychology as an empirical science cannot properly reveal the exist- 
ence or the nature of human freedom. Indeed, the success of the psychol- 
ogist as a psychotherapist is in some way measurable by this ability to see 
in his patient a being transcending the finality of psychology. In practice, 
man must either explicitly or implicitly, consciously or unconsciously, ulti- 
mately be considered as a being somehow ordained naturally and/or super- 
naturally to the divine. It is thus detrimental to the progress of any par- 
ticular branch of knowledge if, in theory, its representatives pretend that 
any dynamic view of man can be adequate or satisfactory without correla- 
tion 3 to the views of philosophy and theology. 

On the other hand, theological and philosophical considerations do not 
answer everything, even if this includes mystical theology and hagiography. 
The value of many branches of psychology and the usefulness of their 
findings to philosophy and theology can no longer be doubted by anyone. 
The task now, as much contemporary literature and as Dr. Quaranta’s 
paper suggests, is perhaps rather one of understanding more deeply the 
very nature of moral science itself. This is specifically a philosophical and 
theological problem. Do we need a “new” moral philosophy and a “new” 
moral theology more suited to cope with modern man? The pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See on this matter do not mean that the problem can be 
dismissed as solved or as non-existent. 

Such problems, of course, may appear quite different depending on the 
proximity or distance that one takes from the approach to moral science 


3 We are not here in any way subscribing to the special meaning given to 
this word by Dr. Paul Tillich in reference to the relation of theology to 
psychology. J. V. Langmead Casserley has given some objections to Dr. 
Tillich’s method of correlation; even without these, however, there would 
still be other even more basic objections if such an enterprise were pushed 


pel far. Cf. “One Deep Calleth unto Another”, in Cross Currents, Fall, 
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taken by St. Thomas himself. Advances in psychology could conceivably 
discredit the approach of many philosophy and theology manuals without 
for that matter discrediting in any way that of St. Thomas. Problems and 
insights in moral questions resulting from the accepted contributions of 
Freud and the leading branches of psychology might, for example, par- 
tially discredit an ethic based too narrowly on the pattern of legalism or a 
formalism of human acts considered only as acts; whereas they strengthen 
and deepen the understanding of a moral science where law is quite com- 
patible with a metaphysic co-ordinating man’s various faculties and 
appetites with habits which are stable residual principles of action, and 
consequently where potential, submerged factors constantly enter into the 
picture. Concrete human acts are more mysterious than simple self-deter- 
minations of agents endowed with nothing but knowledge and free will. 
Nor is it enough simply to explain a free act without excluding the role of 
the unconscious. We must also understand to what extent the unconscious 
itself is the result of our free acts. 

Prudence in the Thomistic sense cannot be reduced to the objectivity of 
justice, and the concrete prudential act of a given individual would not be 
prudent if it entailed a divorce between the rule of reason or the natural 
law and the unconscious drives and psychological history of the individual 
in question. Virtue would not be virtue if it perfected only the nature 
possessed by an individual without at the same time perfecting the indi- 
vidual who possesses the nature. The process by which the nature as such 
is perfected is the same for all men, but the process by which the indi- 
vidual is perfected is unique for each. This is vital in establishing, for 
example, how wise it is always to eliminate suffering or certain minor 
troubles, which in the long run may be nothing but occasions of exercising 
virtue and thus necessary for the individual’s attainment of a certain de- 
gree of moral perfection. Obviously no fixed rules could apply here. 

Since we cannot in the concrete separate the perfecting of the individual 
from the perfecting of the nature, it is, in the last analysis, a concern for 
the health, virtue, and the happiness of existents, of existing persons, which 
makes necessary the concurrence of psychology, philosophy, and theology. 
To advance, each science must advance in its own proper sphere, and in 
this sense no confusion or mixture of these three could be considered as an 
advance in any true meaning of the term. But because the living man 
himself, studied dynamically, is a unit where the objectives of moral sci- 
ence and psychology are inseparable, none of the sciences concerned can 
afford to isolate itself from the others, or pretend to give the whole answer 
to moral or psychological problems without the aid of the others. The 
patient himself, however, needs the whole answer and must get the whole 
answer. 

This, I believe, strikes at the root from which any frank discussion on 
psychology and ethics must ultimately spring. And it is what Dr. Quaranta 
perhaps means when he expresses the hope that the psychology of the fu-_. 
ture will incorporate into a total and comprehensive psychology of man — 
the psychology of the conscious and the psychology of the unconscious. 
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For this, indeed, is necessary if, as he says, we are to achieve the con- 
gruence of ethics and clinical psychology, both of which have as their end 
that same end which, in the words of St. Thomas, is the end of all human 
knowledge—happiness or beatitude. 
J. Rotanp E. RaMirez 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Division C: History or PuitosopuHy: Rosert G. Mituer, Chairman 
Problem: The Being of Creatures 


The inflexible monism and immobilism of the Parmenidean conception 
of being bequeathed to the Greek mind an ontological problem which 
pretty well shaped the subsequent course of Greek metaphysical thought. 

Parmenides describes in highly poetical fashion how the daughters of 
Helios guided the steeds that bore the chariot of his thought up to the 
very throne of the Goddess, where he learned from her lips the secret 
knowledge, possessed only by the Immortals, that Being is and Non-Being 
is not. Then the same Goddess taught him what erroneous notions mortals 
cherish, setting up in their treacherous Opinion twin shapes, the Light and 
the Dark, and wandering in error. In truth, however, nothing can be apart 
from being. Being is one whole, neither scattered nor composed of parts. 
Being is changeless and immobile. It cannot be greater or less anywhere. 
It cannot come to be or pass away. Being (or more simply is) is every- 
where self-identical and nothing can be said about it but is. All else are 
but names which mortals erroneously think express truth, saying that 
things arise and perish, are and are not, change their position and differ 
from one another.1 

The efforts of Greek thinkers after Parmenides to render both being 
itself and the multiplicity and mutability of things, of beings, intelligible 
to mortals gave rise to the various devices adopted by the Atomists, Plato, 
Aristotle, right down to Plotinus, to give to some form of non-being droit 
de cité in the metropolis of philosophy. 

It was indeed an “ enterprise of great pith and moment”, to which the 
treasures of the whole classical tradition of Greek philosophical reflection 
bear abundant witness; but its “ current turned awry ” into the channel of 
essentialism. Being was invariably envisaged by Greek thinkers as some 
“nature”; and non-being was also regarded (as consistency demanded) as 
a “nature” of some sort. But natures are strictly definable and mutually 
exclusive. They cannot coalesce. Being cannot be non-being, or vice 
versa, any more than a horse can be his rider. If all that is is, by tts na- 
ture, being, then all that is is but one nature; being is one, immutable and 
undiversified. Non-being in any form—the void, the idea of non-being or 
otherness, pure potency, the “beyond being ”—remains unintelligible to 


1Cfr. Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed. (Kranz) 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1951, Band I, pp. 228 sqq. 
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men and can find no place in what is. What is is intelligible; to be unin- 
telligible is not to be. 

From its own resources, Greek thought was never able to solve the prob- 
lem of the one and the many, the immutable and the changing, the neces- 
sary and the contingent, the actual and the possible. Deep and soul-stir- 
ring as were the illuminations which the sublime speculation of Plato, the 
keen analyses of Aristotle, the quasi-mystical contemplation of Plotinus, 
brought to the whole realm of being, not one of these great minds freed 
himself from the conviction that being and intelligibility must somehow be 
the same. The ancient dictum of Parmenides, “To know and what is 
known are one and the same ”,? haunts the reflections of the greatest of 
Greek thinkers. What cannot be conceived cannot be. Since non-being 
in any form—change or multiplicity—is the very antithesis of self-identity, 
non-being is utterly inconceivable. Being alone is intelligible, identical 
with itself, one and immutable. Change and multiplicity are not mysteri- 
ous but contradictory, impossible; and any attempt to render them in- 
telligible is foredoomed to failure. 

Christian sages, instructed by Divine Revelation, were aware that God 
created the world and all the world contains. For centuries they strove to 
express this truth in language borrowed from Greek thinkers. They felt, 
obscurely, perhaps, that despite resemblances in the manner of presenta- 
tion and discussion, the philosophical inquiry into the being of creatures 
introduced a new dimension, differentiated it, so to speak, from the prob- 
lem of being and becoming, the one and the many, with which the great 
Greek thinkers so valiantly struggled. 

But it was a long time before they realized just what this new dimension 
was. A new element was introduced when the fact of creation, the origin 
of beings as existents—and not simply the formation of beings as entities— 
demanded consideration. The revelation of Jehovah as “He Who Is”, 
“Ipsum Esse Subsistens”, sparked metaphysical reflection on the mystery 
of Esse and the mystery of existence.3 Being no longer meant just ens or 
essence, but also esse, the dynamic act by which all natures are, yet which 
is not itself a nature. The problem became one of finding a way of repre- 
senting and expressing the fact that, although in God, the Creator, Being 
is self-idenitcal, (Being= Ens is Esse and Esse, Ens) yet there are beings 
(entia) no one of which (nor all together) is esse. In a word, there are 
beings which in one sense are (because each is an ens) and in another sense 
are not (because none of them is esse). 

Here we are not faced with the mutually exclusive alternatives of the 
Parmenidean dictum. We are confronted with a challenge to express in 
the least inadequate terms we can find or invent what we know by our 
acts of judgment to be true but are incapable of conceiving. The truth of 
the propositions “God is” and “ Creatures are” is known, but only on 
condition that no meaning is attached to the words “is” and “are” in 


2Cfr. Diels, Die Fragmente etc., loc. cit. 


3I am aware that recent scholarship has questioned the traditional exe- 
gesis of the text of Exodus III, 14, but that is irrelevant to my argument. 
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themselves. If to be (esse) has any meaning of its own, then it is either 
true that God is and creatures are not, or that creatures are and God is 
not. One must either accept the Parmenidean alternative and call God 
“ Being, one and immutable” or accept the Plotinian view that being is an 
emanation from the One Beyond Being; i.e. that what emanates from the 
One may rightly be called being or beings, but that The One itself cannot 
be so designated. In the first case it would be true to say that God is; but 
then we could not say that creatures are. In the second case we could say 
that creatures are; but we could not say that God or The One is. If any 
meaning is given to esse as esse, the dilemma of Greek metaphysics is in- 
escapable. If to be (esse) means what God is, metaphysical monism (or 
pantheism) is inevitable; and it would be inconsistent to say even that 
creatures are illusions, for in so saying it is said that creatures are, i.e. are 
illusions. If to be (esse) means what creatures are, then metaphysical 
pluralism is the result and all intelligibility vanishes. 

The slightest suspicion of essentialism introduced into being (esse), thor- 
oughly vitiates the discussion of the problem we are concerned with, 
namely the being of creatures. There must be no faintest shadow of uni- 
vocity in the use of the term to be (esse), else the whole enterprise of 
metaphysics crumbles to dust, and with it, of course, any hope of making 
true statements either about God or even about creatures, except in rela- 
tion to their natures and operations. Metaphysics becomes either a 
pseudo-mysticism (of Platonic or Plotinian stripe) or a philosophy of na- 
ture divorced from being (esse)—or is simply repudiated altogether. 

St. Thomas Aquinas saw in the philosophy of nature of Aristotle a valid 
and valuable effort (though incomplete and, from a metaphysical point of 
view, inadequate) to define, analyse and describe the essence, powers and 
operations of creatures, but one that failed to recognize them as “ crea- 
tures.” —“ Tertius est error Aristotelis, qui posuit mundum a Deo factum 
non esse.” 4—In the tradition of Platonic and Plotinian thought, however, 
he found the Creator made to the image, to the measure, of man and the 
whole universe but the counterpart of human abstractions.——“ Secundus 
est error Platonis et Anaxagorae qui posuerunt mundum factum a Deo, sed 
ex materia praejacenti.”5 “ Plato ...credidit quod forma cogniti ex neces- 
sitate sit in cognoscente eo modo quod est in cognito.”® Although in the 
world of Aristotle there was no esse, yet there was room for it without any 
radical alteration of his philosophy of nature. But nothing could be done, 
metaphysically speaking, with the Platonic world except to enslave philos- 
ophy to logic and relegate metaphysical speculation to the realm of 
mysticism. 

St. Thomas therefore went to work on the truth he found in Aristotle 
and transformed his thought—I should rather say “ transfigured ” it—from 
a philosophy of nature and a “superphysics” (of separate entities) into a 


4St. Thomas Aquinas, De Articulis Fidei, Opuscula Omnia, Mandonnet 
edition, vol. ITI, p. 3. 


5 Ibid. 


6 Sum. Theol., I, 84, 1, ¢. 
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philosophy of creatures, a philosophy of nature resting on essence, distinct 
from, yet incorporated into a veritable metaphysics of being as being— 
Ens in quantum ens, Quon est in quantum quod Est.?' The vocabulary in 
which St. Thomas couched his thought, however, (despite the fact that he 
hedged it round with subtle reservations) was still the vocabulary of Aris- 
totle. It still bore the stamp of the essentialism or substantialism of that 
great Greek thinker. Consequently, discussion of the being of creatures in 
terms of causality, participation, composition of act and potency, esse and 
quod est, and all the familiar vocabulary of the production and reception 
of being (esse) used in reference to creation, real distinction between po- 
tency and act used to express the otherness of esse and ens, and countless 
other Aristotelian terms adopted by St. Thomas—all this still enveloped 
the thought of St. Thomas in an aura of essentialism. However scrupulous 
one may be to exorcise that essentialism by due distinctions and refine- 
ments, the impression still remains, in spite of all protests to the contrary, 
that something called esse is given by a Being called Creator to a being 
called creature; something called esse is shared by God and creatures; 
something else called essence is distinct from esse in creatures, but not in 
the Creator. In other words, the very words we use, being grammatically 
nouns or substantives, it is difficult to avoid thinking that what they desig- 
nate are things or substances with a nature of their own. Even certain 
statements of St. Thomas himself are apt to mislead the unwary, as, for in- 
stance, when he says: “Ipse Deus, qui est esse tantum, est quodammodo 
species omnium formarum subsistentium quae esse participant et non sunt 
suum @sse.”8 “Sicut hic homo participat humanam naturam, ita quod- 
cumque ens creatum participat, ut ita dixerium, naturam essendi.”9 It is 
so easy to overlook the “ quodammodo” and the “ut ita dixerim” in texts 
like these! Yet the warning which St. Thomas himself gives us when he 
says we must not ask what makes essence to be essence, “Non oportet 
quaerere quomodo ipsa essentia aliquo sit, sed quomodo aliquid alterum sit 
per essentiam ”,1° ought to make one wary of attributing substantial mean- 
ings to these nouns without first examining the context in which they 
occur. 

I beg to suggest that, by taking explicit cognizance of the adverbial char- 
acter and import of terms like “ quodammodo”, which refer to the man- 
ner of exercise of an act (in particular the act of being, esse) the tendency 
to reify such metaphysical principles as act and potency, essence and esse 
(not one of which is a quod est but a quo aliquid est) would be consider- 
ably lessened, and “ modi essendi” would be more readily recognized as 
intrinsic modifications of the dynamism of the actual exercise of being 


7Cf. My “A Note on the Formal Object of Metaphysics ”, in Essays in 
Modern Scholasticism, Westminster, The Newman Bookshop, 1944, pp. 
47 ff. 


8 De Potentia, VI, 6, 5™. 
® Sum. Theol., I, 45, 5, 1. 
10 De Ver., XXI, 4, 4™. 
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(esse) and not adjectival qualifications of a formal, essential or specific 
character, such as the “ mode of extension” and the “mode of thought” 
in the philosophy of a Spinoza. 

In this perspective, such expressions as “metaphysical monism” and 
“ metaphysical pluralism” become void of all meaning. The former, im- 
plying the identity of all beings in one being, the latter, implying the di- 
versity of being in all beings severally, are obviously essentialist terms. 
Identity and diversity obtain only where there is a question of formal, es- 
sential, generic or specific comparison. In a metaphysics where esse is not 
an essence nor a form nor a genus nor a species, esse as such cannot be 
diverse. “Esse autem in quantum est esse non potest esse diversum.” 11 
Diversity is a meaningless term when applied to esse as such. This, of 
course, does not imply that the Esse of God and the esse of creatures are 
identical, since “identity” is as meaningless as “diversity” where esse is 
involved. The clause immediately following the foregoing statement— 
“potest autem diversificari per aliquid quod est praeter esse ” 12—ex- 
plicitly states that diversification proceeds from a principle which is not 
esse. The statement: esse in quantum est esse non potest esse diversum 
does imply, however, that the terms “diverse” and “ identical” simply 
do not apply where esse as such is discussed. To say that the mode in 
which the Creator exercises esse is other than the modes in which crea- 
tures exercise esse, or that each creature exercises esse in its own way, is 
not to assert either the identity or the diversity of esse as such, but to dis- 
close the basis for the diversity between the Ens, which is God and the 
entia which are creatures. Beings (entia) are diverse, but not esse; nor 
are beings diverse by reason of their esse but “ per aliquid quod est praeter 
esse.” Whatever is “ praeter esse” is not non-being (non-ens) but “ non- 
esse.” The mode of being (esse), ie. the measure or manner in which each 
being (ens) exercises the act of being (esse) proper to itself, is not itself 
the esse of that being (ens). In the Creator Esse is exercised “ omni- 
modo” or “sine modo”. In creatures such is not the case. Creatures are 
other than the Creator by the fact that they exercise esse, aliquo modo, 
while the Creator is “ omnimode” or “ sine modo aliquo”. In a notable 
phrase in one of the objections in the Quaestio Disputata de Potentia, 
which he does not repudiate in the answer, St. Thomas says that creatures 
are “secundum se consideratae, non-entes.”13 He does not say “non- 
entia” but “non-entes”, ie. he does not use ens in the plural as a sub- 
stantive, but as a participle. Elsewhere 14 he says that if we compare crea- 
tures to God according to some presumably common measure, creatures 
are as nothing. Nowhere, to my knowledge, does St. Thomas speak of 
creatures as “ non-entia” or even “ quasi non-entia”. 

There is a sense, however, in which the term “ens” means “ habens 


11¢.G., II, 52. 

12 [bid. 

13 De Potentia, II, 1, ob. 11. 
14 De Veritate, II, 3, 18™. 
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esse”. Ens dicitur quast esse habens.15 In this sense God cannot be 
called ens. God does not “have” esse. He “is” Esse. However, when 
ens is taken to mean “ quod est”, God is “ mazime ens”, since “ what” 
He is is Ipsum Esse. “ Oportet quod hoc quod est esse, sit substantia vel 
natura Dei,” 16 

But when ens means habens esse it cannot be said of God. Creatures 
however have, each, its own proper esse (“. . . unicuique est proprium 
esse”) 17 which is not their substance or nature (“. .. solus Deus est suum 
esse”).18 Yet, esse is proper to God (“esse est proprium Deo”) 1® and 
God is the esse of all things. “ Deus est esse omnium.’— not “ esse es- 
sentiale” but the “esse causale.””2° The esse essentiale of a creature is 
the esse which all creatures participate, exercised aliquo modo. The esse 
causale is the esse which all things participate, exercised omnimode or sine 
modo. And that esse in which all things participate is the divine esse. 
“Nihil habet esse, nisi inquantum participat divinum esse.’21 Creatures 
do not participate esse as, for instance, men participate humanity. There 
is no “common” being in this sense at all. “There is no being save the 
divine being in which all creatures participate.” (Et. Gilson, The Chris- 
tian Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 360). 

If one must talk the language of participation, I would say, also, “ There 
is no being, esse, save the divine being, Esse; and all beings participate 
it.” This sounds pantheistic only to the ears of those who still think of 
esse as something. The language of participation (as the language of 
causality, production, and so forth) appears always to leave the impression 
that “something ” participates esse, as entia participate in a nature, or as 
heirs participate in a fortune bequeathed, or as players participate in a 
game. It seems to me less inadequate to express the being, esse, of crea- 
tures in terms of the mode of exercise of the act of being than in terms 
which normally have an essential, formal, specific connotation. The mys- 
tery of the being of creatures will not thus be solved, of course, but the 
tendency of the human mind to essentialize the existential will be less 
marked. Despite the fact that the vocabulary of St. Thomas is that of 
the Greeks, especially Aristotle, it is remarkable how frequently adverbial 
expressions designating modes of exercise (rather than specifications) occur 
when he is discussing being (esse). “Hoc modo”, “alio modo”, “ diversi- 
mode”, “ omnimode” and like expressions seem to come naturally when- 
ever it is question of differences of beings (entia) in being (esse). Even 
speaking of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity he writes: “Licet eadem 
natura sit in Patre et Filio, est tamen SECUNDUM ALIUM MODUM ezistendi.” 22 


15 In XII Meta., 1 (Calhala ed. no. 2419). 
16 De Potentia, VII, 2, c. 

17 C.G., I, 52. 

18 De Ver., XXI, 4, 7™. 

19 Ibid. 

20] Sent., D. VIII, 1, 2, sol. 

21 Tbid. 

22 De Potentia, II, 1, ad 13™. 
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To be, for a creature, is always to exercise being (esse) IN SOME MODE. 
It is the mode of existence which limits and restricts the esse. To call it 
“essence” is all very well, provided essence is not regarded as some posi- 
tive thing, but simply the “by which” (quo), or the mode, measure 23 or 
manner in which the act, esse, is exercised. To say, for example, “ Crystals 
are solids” means for the existential metaphysician “ Crystals exercise the 
act of existence in a solid manner.” How different that is from the essen- 
tialist interpretation which would seem to imply that the copula is nothing 
but a link between two natures! Metaphysically, the copula “is” or 
“sre” expresses the exercise of esse in some mode or other, actual, possi- 
ble, substantial, accidental, potential, intentional or some other of the 
myriad modes in which esse can be exercised. What exists is neither the 
esse nor the mode of its exercise (or essence) but the ens which results 
from the placing of a limit upon esse in the very act by which God cre- 
ates. Just as esse has no meaning, is inconceivable, except as exercised in 
some mode, so essence, or the mode of exercise of esse is inconceivable and 
meaningless without reference to the act by which it ts. Ens is conceivable 
indeed; it can be conceived by its essence. By its esse it can be known, to 
be sure, but not conceived. 

No ens is its essence any more than it is its esse. Essence is not a sub- 
stance an id quod; essence is that in (or of) a substance by which the 
being (esse) of the substance is measured, limited, determined, defined. 
Should one interpret the passage of the De Ente et Essentia in which St. 
Thomas speaks of the ens which “aliquid in re ponit” 24 to mean that 
“essence” “in re ponit ”, such an interpretation would not imply that es- 
sence actively posits something in re. Rather, by imposing from within 
the thing (res) a limitation on its esse (which, incidentally, actively posits 
aliquid in re) essence positively restricts the dynamism of the act of being 
(esse) within the limits of the ontological definition of the being (ens) or 
thing (res) which exercises that act. Referring to the particular problem 
of the being of creatures, we may say that God makes things to be in re 
by giving them to His Esse such amplitude of being (esse) as the restric- 
tions, which He knows in the infinite imitability of His Divine Esse to be 
possible, and which He wills to be in rerum natura, determine. Actually 
existing from all eternity, in the Divine Mode, creatures come into exist- 
ence in the created mode of being (esse) as derived from, caused by and 
oriented towards that Source from which they have all they have (i.e. their 
esse, since they are simply habentia esse.) For, in God all creatures exist. 
God is all being. In this divine mode of esse creatures are the very es- 
sence of God (. . . sic creatura in Deo est essentia divina) 25 and, although 
God’s essence is one, many creatures are in it (Quamvis hoc modo creatura 

23“ Modys .. . importet quamdam determinationem secundum aliquam 
mensuram.” (Sum. Theol., I-II, 49, 2.) 


24“ Primo modo non potest dici ens nisi quod aliquid in re ponit ... 
sumitur essentia ab ente primo modo dicto.” (De Ente et Essentia, Cap. I.) 


25 De Potentia, III, 16, 24™. 
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in Deo ezistens sit divina essentia, non tamen per istum modum sit tbi una 
tantum creatura sed multae.) 26 

In being created creatures do not pass from potency to act; no potency 
precedes the act of absolutely beginning to be. They pass unintelligibly 
mysteriously by virtue of the wisdom and power of God, from being in the 
Divine Mode (i.e. in the Esse of God) to being in the created mode (i.e. 
in the esse proper to each). Thus God is each and every creature; but no 
creature is God, nor all creatures together. Existing from all eternity in 
the Esse of God, creatures emerge by the will of the Creator into another 
mode of being (esse), limited, determined, restricted but nevertheless not 
separated, though distinct, from the divine mode. They do not lose their 
mode of existence in God by the fact that they begin to exist in the cre- 
ated mode. Beings which God might have created but did not, nor ever 
will—we call them “ possibles”"—are all actually existing in the Esse of 
God. Those things have no other mode of existing but the divine mode. 
But created beings issue from the absolute perfection of Esse of God into 
that threefold perfection of created esse which St. Thomas describes as 
“ subsistere ”’, “tendere” and “ requiescere”. (Tendere et requiescere com- 
petunt ipsi esse and in a subsequent phrase in the same article he describes 
the esse in question as “esse quo subsistunt.” 27) 

The subsistere confers the stability and relative permanence of the cre- 
ated ens to which the statement “esse est aliquid fixrum et quietum in 
ente ” 28 refers; but it is the permanence and stability of an ens which, in 
order to be, must tend (through its powers and operations) to its own self- 
realization. Tendere is the mode of being which belongs to every creature 
until it achieves the full perfection of its own being (esse) in the repose 
(requiescere) which is its end. No creature can, properly speaking, be 
fully itself until that moment of repose, which for spiritual beings is the 
dynamic repose of the most perfect actual knowledge and love of which 
the creature is capable. 

That any such being (ens) as a creature should exist is highly mysteri- 
ous. There is no reason whatsoever why it should be. And even while it 
is, it holds its being (esse) on loan, short-term, long-term, permanent or 
irrevocable loan, according to the mode of existence (or essence) which 
the Creator chose to confer upon it. 

That God is is not mysterious. It can be demonstrated. What God is 
is an impenetrable mystery. 

What a creature is is not mysterious. It is conceivable, if not by human 
intellect at least by the highest finite intelligence. And no mystery is con- 
ceivable to a finite mind. That creatures are is indeed a mystery. In 
problematizing that mystery in order to increase our insight, it would be 
disastrous to fall victim to the essentializing vocabulary of Greek philo- 
sophical literature and miss the dynamic actuality of that which renders 
this question mysterious, Esse. 

GERALD B. PHELAN 
St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


26 Ibid. 


27 De Veritate, XXI, 2, c. 
28 C.G., I, 20. 
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CoMMENTARY (a) 


My comment will be in support and development of Father Phelan’s 
views rather than in opposition to them. Father Phelan has suggested a 
rather revolutionary approach to the interpretation of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
He has pointed out, with caution, admirable restraint and textual verifica- 
tion at each point, the inadequacies of the Greek philosophical vocabulary 
For a prime source of difficulty in any analysis of the doctrine of being in 
St. Thomas is the historical context within which he expresses what are to 
be revolutionary ideas. He is talking to the men of his day. He is using 
the common metaphysical vocabulary, the current coin of intellectual ex- 
change. Whenever possible he will appeal to the authority of some defini- 
tion or formulation that has gained popular acceptance. It is no accident 
that St. Thomas was forced to express an existential metaphysics within 
the vocabulary of an essential metaphysics. His historical location made 
it impossible to do otherwise than to employ much of the vocabulary and 
modes of expression on which he had been intellectually nourished. No 
thinker completely escapes the influence of his masters, and Thomas 
Aquinas was no exception. 

St. Thomas had to say what he wanted to say in this vocabulary, sub- 
stance, essence, esse supposite, nature, form, matter. He was like the man 
in a foreign country who wants to say something never before said in that 
language. Father Phelan’s test case seems to be the notion of essence. 
The influence of Greek philosophy is seen in the tendency to reify essence 
as well as other principles, for instance potency and act. Since even the 
slightest suspicion of essentialism introduced into being vitiates the dis- 
cussion of the problem with which he is concerned, Father Phelan reduces 
the notion of essence to that of a limit of esse, a mode of being. He 
makes essences intrinsic modifications of the dynamism of actual exercise 
of the act of being. This conception is supported by the frequent ad- 
verbial expressions designating modes of exercise rather than specifications. 
How explain what appear to be contradictions in the text of St. Thomas 
between esse as happening to essence (accidit is the word St. Thomas 
uses), and esse as that which is most fundamental to a thing, so funda- 
mental that a being is called an ens because of its esse. Ens denomina- 

tivum ab esse. The same contradiction appears in the notion of essence as 
that which receives esse, limits esse, the id quod which receives esse and 
determines it to be in this way or that, a determinate kind of being. On the 
other hand we have those texts in which St. Thomas speaks of essence as 
co-existentia rather than entia, as non-esse and finally as non-ens. Like- 
wise matter is that which receives and limits form, the principle of limita- 
tion of form, the principle of individuation of form. Matter is pure po- 
tency, in the genus of substance. It has an esse, is a similitudo of the 
Divine Esse, and finally it is non-being—non-ens. 

Thus there are two sets of apparently contradictory texts in Thomas 
Aquinas. There are those texts where he speaks of essence as somehow 
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possessing an actuality of its own, as that which receives esse, as that 
which limits esse. There is the other group of texts where St. Thomas 
speaks of essence as non-being, as concreated rather than created, as co- 
existent rather than existent. This is the fundamental dichotomy. Is 
there any way of explaining or reconciling these opposed positions. 

These inconsistencies need some explanation. The one set of texts are 
philosophical concepts couched in a vocabulary common to the thinkers of 
his day. Any number of thirteenth century theologians would subscribe to 
them as simple formulae. But no one would subscribe to the other set of 
formulae. No one else in the thirteenth century would say that a thing is 
called an ens because of its esse. In fact, in the traditional meaning in 
the earliest meaning of esse in Boethius and the Liber de Causis. esse 
means to be a form, the act of an essence, as flowing from essence rather 
than constituting it as essence, culminating in Avicenna, where for the 
first time we have an adequate metaphysics of the doctrine of creation 
wherein esse is an accidental form perfecting an essence, already consti- 
tuted as essence. This notion of essence as constituted in its own right was 
popularized by Henry of Ghent in his famous formulation of esse essentiae 
as opposed to esse existentiae. 

The starting point for this entire discussion seems to me to be the doc- 
trine of the possibles. If possible being is no being and if essences con- 
sidered in themselves are in potency and potential being cannot exert 
causality, then essence must be considered in a new light. This means 
simply that essence is merely a mode of being or esse. Now this formula- 
tion seems to me to have far-reaching repercussions, beginning with esse 
itself and echoing all the way down to the doctrine of matter. If creation 
is the emanation of the whole of being from universal being, and if crea- 
tion is not the constitution of a composite thing from pre-existing prin- 
ciples, then the composite creature must be produced in being simultane- 
ously with all its principles. Now the production of esse absolutely, not 
inasmuch as it is hoc vel tale, is what is meant by the ratio of creation. 
Because God is Ipsum Esse Subsistens He can create, which is properly to 
produce or cause the esse of things. Omne agens agit sibi simile. Crea- 
tion receives its specification from the fact that God is Ipsum Esse. In 
producing the esse God produces the very substance of the thing. Creatio 
vero, quae est productio ipsius substantiae rei. 

Now if creation is the communicatio esse, what about essence? Where 
does it come from? It is not pre-existing to receive and limit esse. Fa- 
ther Phelan has well laid the ghost of the Avicennian essence and the 
Platonic idea. There is no possible essence. Between esse intentionale 
and esse reale there is no intermediate stage of existence, some nebulous 
never-never land. 

We certainly agree with Father Phelan that essences are modes of being, 
that they are intrinsic modifications of esse. But when this doctrine is 
coupled with that of the non-being of essence, what happens to essence? 


It is non-ens because it is other than ipsum esse which it receives from an- 


other. That which participates esse has to be non-ens. Forms are co- 
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existents rather than beings. They are concreated rather than created. 
Instead of waiting from all eternity like the recipient essence of Avicenna, 
or being produced alongside of esse in a dual creation, barring these alter- 
natives, which I consider the only alternative possibilities, then essence 
must rise out of the flood of esse like Thetis from the frothy wave. Es- 
sence flows from esse. Esse gives rise to essence. Essence is the intrinsic 
modification of the dynamism of actual exercise of the act of being. Why 
not describe essence, then, as the place where esse stops, bordered by 
nothingness? 

After all, esse is even the source of all cognoscibility and all intelligibil- 
ity. Esse should not be considered as the abstract concept of being, great- 
est in extension but bare in comprehension. Esse possesses within itself 
all perfection, it is the thesaurus of the riches and intelligible values of ac- 
tual essence. Esse possesses within itself all perfections of every mode of 
esse. Vivere in viventibus est esse. Intelligere in intelligentibus est esse. 
Even the complex intelligibilities and perfections of intelligence is a mode 
of esse. Even the term similitudo which we would expect to be applied 
only to essence is applicable to esse. All esse is a similitudo of the Divine 
Esse. Even matter is a similitudo of Ipsum Esse Subsistens. This doc- 
trine of the non-being of essence and the ultimate reducibility of essence 
to esse is, I think, a logical consequence of the interpretation of essence as 
a mode of being. Esse as knowable in its limitation is called essence. The 
vocabulary of adaptation of esse to essence is again forced upon us by the 
ontological locus given to essence considered in itself, apart from the 
mind in which it is conceived and the real esse it specifies. 


Wituram E. Caro 
St. John’s University 


Jamaica, N. Y. 





CoMMENTARY (b) 


In this commentary I would like to do two things: first, to bring out the 
significance of the position that Fr. Phelan has proposed in his paper and to 
situate it in the movement of contemporary Thomistic metaphysics; sec- 
ondly, to make some criticisms on matters of detail. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that Fr. Phelan’s paper is a 
significant milestone in the development of American Thomistic thought. 
What he has done is to bring out in the open among us something that has 
received but little public recognition among Thomists anywhere and even 
less over here. This is the fact that behind the common front of Thomistic 
acceptance of the real distinction between essence and existence in all crea- 
tures there lies a rather profound divergence of opinion on what this doc- 
trine is really trying to say. 

The divergence concerns the precise role that is assigned to the principle 
of esse (the act of existence) in its relation to essence, and consequently 
the very meaning of essence itself. The first view looks on esse primarily as 
@ quasi-extrinsic actualizing principle whose function is merely to posit in 
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the real world outside of its causes a finite essence with all the perfections 
proper to this latter. The esse itself is not conceived as containing within 
itself all the perfections of the finite being but rather as actualizing or con- 
ferring the ultimate “complement” of actual existence on the essence, 
which is conceived as the thing or subject which exists, endowed with its 
own proper set of formal perfections now made actual outside its cause. 
Essence in this view seems to possess a certain density or perfection of its 
own (though never apart from esse, of course), in consequence of which it 
becomes properly that which exists and the act of existence only that by 
which it exists. 

There is no doubt that one can find not a few texts in St. Thomas, espe- 
cially from his earlier and more “ Avicennian” period (as exemplified by 
the De Ente et Essentia and the Commentary on the Sentences), which 
seem to favor this interpretation, although it then becomes very difficult to 
understand how God could contain eminently all the perfections of all 
creatures simply by being the purity of ipsum esse subsistens itself. But 
perhaps the consideration which recommends this interpretation most 
strongly to its adherents is the fact that it permits the whole Aristotelian 
world of essences and forms, with the perfections proper to them, to be 
incorporated with as little modification as possible into the new Thomistic 
framework of creation interpreted in terms of the act of existence. 

The other view is ordinarily willing to retain the same terminology of a 
real distinction between essence and existence (though Fr. Phelan gives 
voice to the feeling of a small but growing number that the connotations 
of “thing” or “res” connected with distinctio realis make it too mislead- 
ing to be helpful, in addition to the fact that it was never used by St. 
Thomas himself). But the meaning and role of the two components are 
now profoundly modified. The positive content of perfection in a finite 
being is no longer conceived as residing in an essence or subject which is 
made to exist by a quasi-extrinsic principle of esse, but is rather located 
entirely within the very act of existence itself, with the essence playing the 
role not so much of subject as of intrinsic limit or, more accurately, of 
measure, or mode, or determination, molding the basic perfection of esse 
from within and not from without. Viewed in this light, the terminus of 
God’s act of creation, a finite being, should more properly be described not 
as an essence which exists, but as an act of existence according to this or 
that mode or degree. The more accurate definition of essence would thus 
be, as Fr. Phelan aptly suggests, “a mode of being”, or modus essendi. 

Compared with the first, this second interpretation of the essence- 
existence structure in creatures clearly involves, under the same traditional 
Greek terminology, a far more profound and radical transformation of the 
whole Greek conception of the universe (whether Aristotelian or Platonic). 
The entire world of essence and form, now reduced to the status of intrinsic 
modes or degrees according to which the all-inclusive perfection of exist- 
ence is multiplied, appears in quite a new light. This view alone, it seems; 
to me, does full justice to the depth and originality of St. Thomas’ meta- 
physics of existence, as it shines through his mature texts, and—more im- 
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portant—makes possible a more adequate explanation of the bond of in- 
trinsic similarity between finite beings among themselves and between all 
of them and God—in a word, of the ancient Parmenidean dilemma of the 
One and the many. 

It is this view which Fr. Phelan has grasped and expressed with a 
lucidity, vigor and uncompromising consistency that is hard to match in 
Thomistie writing on this subject anywhere, especially on this side of the 
water. That he is not alone, however, in holding this position, is evidenced 
from the small but increasing number of more or less clear expressions of 
the same basic insight that have been appearing here and there during the 
past several years,! particularly from the Le Saulchoir Dominican school.” 
And a considerably larger number of those who embrace the so-called 
“existential” interpretation of Thomistic metaphysics, following the in- 
spiration of the later writings of Gilson, Maritain, etc., are also quick to 
recognize, I have found, that this is the view which corresponds most 
closely to their own understanding and teaching of the essence-existence 
doctrine, though not all, by any means, in this school are willing to go as 
far, as least in expression, as Fr. Phelan. 

It is not easy to identify with precision the contemporary adherents of 
the first position, especially since many Thomists are not yet clearly aware 
or willing to admit that under the common terminology there lies a genuine 
duality of interpretation. But in general it may be said that this way of 
understanding the doctrine corresponds to what might be called the more 
conservative Dominican tradition, as exemplified by the great commenta- 


tors in the past and those who still follow them closely today, such as 
Gredt, etc.8 


1Eg., E. Brisbois, S8.J., “Qu’est-ce que l’existence?” Revue philos- 
ophique de Louvain, XLVIII (1950), 185-219; D. Hawkins, “ The Anatomy 
of Existence,” Dublin Review, CCXIX (1946), 97-108, and much more 
clearly in his Being and Becoming, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1954, Ch. 
III; I. Bonnetti, “Il valore dell’esistenza nella metafisica di S. Tommaso,” 
Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LIV (1951), 359-71. 


2 The organs of this school, as is well known, are the Bulletin thomiste 
and the Revue des sciences phil. et théol. One of the clearest and most 
penetrating expostions of the whole point at issue is that of J. Isaac, O.P., 
in his review of Gilson’s L’étre et Vessence in the Bull. thom., VIII (1947- 
53), 52-58. Cf. also the profound but difficult article of B. Pruche, O.P., 
“Le thomisme peut-il se présenter comme un existentialisme? ” Rev. phil. 
de Louv., XLVIII (1950), 329-53. 


8 Cf. the article of Bonnetti cited above for a strong indictment of the 
commentators on this point. The pages of the Revue thomiste not infre- 
quently seem to reflect the same position and even warn against the other; 
but it is dangerous to generalize, since they also carried one of the richest 
and most balanced expositions of what seems to me to be the other view, 
written by a brilliant young collaborator, carried off by an accident at the 
age of 44, J-M. Henri-Rousseau, O.P., “De létre fini & sa cause,” Rev. 
thom., LII (1952), 275-327. Cf. also Fr. Joseph Owens’ warning against 
diluting the positivity of essence, in his Aquinas Lecture, The Future of 
Thomistic Metaphysics, Marquette Univ. Press, 1957, note 23. 
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A frankly recognized and discussed difference of opinion is always more 
stimulating and fruitful than an apparent unanimity covering ambiguity 
and confusion. We should therefore be grateful to Fr. Phelan for the serv- 
ice he has done to Thomistic thought by forcing us to rethink exactly what 
we mean by the composition of essence and existence in all finite beings 
and to reexamine our reasons for holding the position we do. 

His suggestion, however, that the Greek metaphysical vocabulary used by 
St. Thomas to express his doctrine (essence, subjective potency, real dis- 
tinction or composition, participation) has too many essentialist and other 
misleading connotations attached to it to be any longer adequate, raises 
very serious problems. I am inclined to believe there is much substance to 
his charge; but it is a perilous and delicate operation to revise a long- 
established terminology without altering the content it is trying to express. 
I believe that some revision will have to be attempted, especially for pres- 
entation to the contemporary mind, which finds so much difficulty with the 
traditional Thomistic terminology, but that it should be carried out slowly 
over a considerable period of time, using paraphrases along with the original 
terminology until one of the paraphrases catches on and rallies general 
support. Perhaps one immediate step which could be taken would be to 
agree to speak consistently of essence not as the thing or subject, the that 
which exists, but only as the mode or measure of existence (modus essendt), 
as Fr. Phelan proposes, or, as Fr. Hawkins has suggested, to say not “ This 
or that essence exists,” but rather “There is an existent according to this 
or that essential mode.” 4 

A few other minor points in Fr. Phelan’s paper call for critical comment. 
I believe he is on unsafe ground textually when he says: “ What is ‘ praeter 


esse’ [essence] is not non-being (non-ens) but ‘non-esse’. . . . Nowhere, 
to my knowledge, does St. Thomas speak of creatures as ‘non-entia’ or 
even ‘quasi non-entia’. .. . He does not speak of ‘non-entia’ but ‘non- 
entes.’” 


For at least three texts occur where he does speak quite explicitly 
of essence considered in itself in creatures as “non-ens”, and in a way in 
which it would be very difficult to maintain that it is purely in an adjec- 
tival participial and not in a substantival sense.5 

Secondly, I do not think it is a fair judgment on the achievement of the 
Platonic and especially the later Neoplatonic traditions, nor an accurate 
estimate of St. Thomas’ use of them, to say: “ Nothing could be done, 
metaphysically, with the Platonic world except to enslave philosophy to 
logic and relegate metaphysical speculation to the realm of mysticism.” 
This presupposes the judgment that there is nothing whatever in Platonic 
or Neoplatonic metaphysics save an illegitimate projection of abstract hu- 
man concepts and that the higher forms, at least those of goodness, unity, 
being(?), life, in no way intrinsically enter into participation with another 


4 Cf. note 1. 


5 De Pot., q. 3, a. 18, ad 4m; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5 ad 2m in contr.; 
De Subst. Sep., c. 6 (ed. Perrier, Opuscula, I, n. 44). The first text reads 


in part ae . . illud quod habet esse ab alio, in se consideratum, est non 
Oe ex 
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form or subject and become intrinsically diversified in the process. Though 
frequently obscure in Plato himself and in a Neoplatonist like Boethius, 
the latter doctrine emerges more and more clearly in the line of Plotinus, 
Proclus, Pseudo-Dionysius and the Liber de Causis, who were, after all, the 
main sources for the “ Platonism ” known to St. Thomas.® It is true that 
the Platonists themselves were never able to overcome the basic weak- 
nesses of the Platonic epistemology, with the inextricable confusion be- 
tween logic and metaphysics that inevitably resulted. But it seems to me 
that it was no small part of the genius of St. Thomas to have recognized 
that the basic schema of participation by limitation and composition de- 
veloped by them, if emptied of its original inadequate formalism and filled 
with the new wine of his own metaphysics of the act of existence, could be 
molded into an admirable conceptual tool to express the relations between 
God and creatures. 
W. Norris Cuarke, §.J. 

Fordham University 

New York City 


6 Cf. In Lib. de Causis, lect. 20; 22; 24. 





Division D: PuitosopHy or Nature: ErNAN McMou.uin, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Contemporary Status of Natural Philosophy 


Sustained reading and reflection on the history of Western Thought dis- 
close, in its growth, a hidden deepening unity and an obvious growing di- 
versity originating alike in the initial contact of a specifically identical 
human knower and the single physical universe of reality in which he 
finds himself. This common initial contact of embodied self and physical 
environment is a conscious constant whatever the complexities and diversi- 
ties of the modes and meanings of its successive historical expressions. It 
appears to be the ingredient in and through which the expressed knowledge 
of any prior historical period remains accessible for the criticism and en- 
richment of the knowledge of every subsequent period. In doctrinal 
terms, it is the expression of the natural, pre-scientific intelligence in those 
basic insights and spontaneous reasonings by which individual men, in 
civilized societies, behave, survive and develop, despite the illusions and 
errors of the always incomplete and, in part, tentative state of scientific 
understanding. 

This conscious constant of the human knowledge venture is clearly dis- 
cernible in the pre-Socratics despite, on the one hand, their inclination to 
contract the real to some one or more of the material components of that 
section of it in which man always first contacts it, and, on the other hand, 
the expression of their efforts and insights in the only available developed 
language, the humanistic language of the Greek poets—an obviously con- 
tingent feature of their achievement which should not obscure the absolute 
value of their insight into the centrality of matter in any human account 
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of the real world. The importance and relevance of outward expression to 
the communication and subsequent development of acquired insights re- 
main the enduring monument of the early Sophists who established, once 
and for all, the role of syntax and argument in the scientific enterprise. In 
the unending venture of Western Thought, the Socratic moment exhibits, 
to my view, its deepest sense in the recognition of some essential relation 
between the success of the human venture and the success of the knowledge 
venture. Thus, of the many things that anything in knowledge presents 
itself as being, there is always one, whatever it may be, which is primary 
and, accordingly, upon which all the others depend, either necessarily or 
contingently. This unchanging and unchangeable center of being and 
meaning, reached, if at all, by laborious inductive analysis and grasped 
intuitively, Socrates expressed in definition, the statement of a thing’s es- 
sence. But of all the things in the directly given world of reality, the 
most important, in the view of Socrates, is man himself as manifested in 
his activities; and, of all man’s activities, the most basic, hence essential, 
is his knowing which leads straightway to the good—the end of all human 
striving. 

The Socratic insight into the primacy of man’s moral over his intellectual 
quest together with the essential ordering of the intellectual to the moral 
is developed by Plato in the researches of the Academy and conveyed in 
the Dialogues. In these incomparable accounts of the searchings of the 
human spirit in quest of its end, the intuitive procedures of the Socratic 
inquiry are rendered gradually explicit and find a first elaboration in the 
Platonic methods of collection and division. Already in the Dialogues, it 
has become clear that the end of the knowledge quest cannot, as the pre- 
Socratics hoped, be achieved in a single science, or even equally in the 
emerging new disciplines. In the Platonic view, the essence of knowledge, 
as distinguished from belief and opinion, however well founded as in physics, 
dawns for the researcher at the level of mathematical inquiry but is not 
fully grasped there so long as the principles, upon which the clarity and 
certainty of mathematical reasonings rest, remain unexamined. This further 
inquiry into the grounds of deduced truths for the source of their evidence 
leads the sufficiently gifted mind inevitably to the grounds of all truth— 
the universe of pure intelligibilities or transcendent forms which, though 
underived, are ordered and accordingly point to a unique source, the Idea 
of Ideas, the Form of the Good, beheld in an ineffable vision. Thus, for 
Plato, human science originates in mathematics, advances in dialectic and 
will be consummated in the noetic vision of the Form of Forms. Between 
the universe of changing things in which man finds himself and the realm 
of unchanging essences to which his embodied spirit aspires exists an un- 
bridgeable chasm. The world of reality of the Pre-Socratics becomes, in 
this view, the shifting shadows of another world wholly extrinsic to it. 

In assimilating these insights, Aristotle transfigures them by reassessing 
Plato’s view of the physical or changing universe and our knowledge of it. 
In this reassessment, the unbridgeable ontological abyss between things as 
experienced and the same things as thought vanishes in the realization that 
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this separation derives from the nature of the complex human way of 
knowing the real rather than from any simple diversity or absolute dis- 
continuity in the sections of the real. All human knowledge of the real 
originates in an experiential intuitive contact with that section of it in 
which the human knower finds himself—the physical real. In Aristotle’s 
view, the clarity and certainty, which specify and so distinguish scientific 
from pre-scientific knowledge, are first exhibited in our demonstrated 
knowledge of the changeable real. Henceforth, a science of nature or 
physics is counted among the recognized human sciences. 

Of all the extant didactic treatises of Aristotle, of none can the number 
and arrangement be more assuredly assigned to Aristotle himself than 
those of the physical works.1 In the total known work of the Stagirite, 
these treatises also constitute the greater part; a suggestive, however ex- 
trinsic, sign, one might say, of the inwardness and importance of the doc- 
trine which they expose in the whole Aristotelian system. Materially, these 
works bear systematically on the whole realm of nature, inanimate and 
animate, according to a set of principles, methodological and ontological,” 
expressed or determined in the first two books of the Physics; methodo- 
logical principles, be it noted, governing the order of discovery as well as 
the order of explanation at this level of inquiry. Consonant, for the most 
part, with his own original doctrine of science as demonstrative syllogistic 3 
and fully informed of the achieved but inconsistent insights of Greek 
science-to-date on the structure of reality, Aristotle, in the Physics, seeks 
the ultimate causes not only of the whole order of nature but also of every 
substantial entity in that order whatever the ultimate species to which it 
belong. True to that doctrine which definitively separated him from Plato, 
the doctrine of abstraction, he distinguishes clearly between the principles 
of the first being of natural things, their nature, and the principles of the 
science which employs these natural principles to demonstrate the neces- 
sary connection between natural substances and their properties, that is, 
the uniform features and processes which are always or for the most part 
exhibited in fact because they proceed from principles or causes, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, which cannot be otherwise. 

If there is a section of the original physical works of Aristotle, which 
has not been rendered obsolete by the achievements of another mode of 
natural science originating some 17 or 18 centuries after them, it is surely 
these treatises on principles constituting the substance of the first two 
books of the Physics. Similarly, if there is a section of the Aristotelian 
Physics which escapes the competent judgment of the later natural science 
in its firmest and hardest parts, physics and chemistry, it is this same sec- 
tion. It is not surprising then that this section of the Aristotelian natural 
science remains a living challenge while most of the remaining treatises on 
the parts of the physical universe and their nature hold only an historical 


1A. Mansion. Introduction a la Physique Aristotelicienne. Paris: Li- 
brairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1945, 21-22, 33-34. 
2 Ibid., 48, 65. 


8 Aristotle. Post. Anal. I, 2, 71b 17-19. 
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interest. A few words further on the contents of these remarkable treatises 
are relevant to our theme. As already noted, the first book of the Physics 
is devoted to the discovery or determination of the first principles or in- 
trinsic causes of the being of all “ natural things "—a name universally used 
by the Greeks to designate things subject to change. The inquiry turns 
first to the statement and analysis of the positions-to-date, all possible 
ones of which have, in the short history of Greek science, found some 
spokesman. The principles in question, you may recall, are one or more 
than one; if one, mobile or immobile; if more than one, finite or infinite 
in number or in number and kind. Diverse and contradictory as are the 
formulated positions, in respect not only to their assumptions but also to 
the unassailable evidences of experience to account for which they are 
posed, they all concur—as though compelled, Aristotle notes, by the truth 
itself 4—that the principles are contraries and as such at least two. But 
since in fact as well as in principle, contrary opposites do not act upon one 
another but appear successively or alternately in the common subject 
which they determine, one must admit, it would seem, besides the con- 
traries, a subject. Aristotle turns next to the establishment of the truth of 
the matter through the analysis of the fact of change as expressed in cur- 
rent usage.5 In this analysis, he discerns and formulates the necessary 
intrinsic conditions on the part of any existing subject of change and con- 
cludes to the hylomorphic composition in both the substantial and acci- 
dental natural order; a consequence which, with the extrinsic causes of 
motion, leads ultimately to the affirmation of the existence of the first 
unmoved mover. 

In the Second Book, the inquiry developes from the determination of the 
principles of nature, itself the originative principle of the specific being 
and behavior of natural things, to the discernment and formulation of the 
causes which distinguish the science of nature from the other known spec- 
ulative or theoretical sciences. From the Posterior Analytics, you may 
recall that, in Aristotle’s view, a necessary condition prior to science, is its 
originative source, namely, an antecedent knowledge of the essence of the 
subject of a demonstration.6 This indemonstrable knowledge of an exist- 
ing subject in its essence is the term of an inductive analysis. Its expres- 
sion constitutes a real definition which functions as the middle term of the 
scientific demonstration. You may recall further that the premises of the 
demonstrative syllogism must be relatively and eventually absolutely in- 
demonstrable if demonstration is to escape infinite regression or circularity 
and science is to be possible. In this context, science is seen to involve two 
distinct but inseparable moments, a moment of inductive analysis to dis- 


4 Aristotle. Physics. I, 5, 188b 29-30. 
5 Ibid. I, 7, 189b 32. 


8 Aristotle. Post. Anal. I, 3, 72b 18-25; Cajetan. Comm. Sum. Theol. in 
Iam Q. I, 2, iii; John of St. Thomas. The Material Logic of John of St. 
Thomas. Translated by Simon, Glanville & Hollenhorst. Chicago: Uni¢ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, 436-446. 
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cover the necessary principles for a subsequent moment of deductive ex- 
planation.? Effectively, the first two books of the Physics are concerned 
with the first moment of the scientific process—the determination of the 
principles of the natural real without which the chaotic contemporary 
problematic of its being and process-into-being cannot be resolved. The 
sources and materials of these books as well as the procedures for discern- 
ing, stating and resolving the problems which they raised, were, for Aris- 
totle, as for the theoretical thinker of any age, both the contemporary 
state of human science and his own native talent and labors. Such was 
the state of contemporary Greek science that the genius of Aristotle was 
able not only to assimilate it all but also to transfigure it with an intuitive 
depth and breadth that would sustain for a millenium and a half two 
quite independent elaborations of it, the one in Islam, the other in the 
Christian West. 

Today, it is a common place of the history of ideas, that the confluence 
of these hitherto divergent streams of Aristotelian thought in the work 
and doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas yielded a higher synthesis which not 
only recovered the integral insight of the original Aristotle but so enlarged 
its relevance as to confirm a new science in the expanding diversity of 
human sciences; the science of systematic theology, divine in its principles 
but completely human and Aristotelian in its structure. Henceforth, phi- 
losophy, and in particular Aristotelian Thomist philosophy, has remained 
the chosen instrument of the Magisterium of the Church in its mission of 
preserving and interpreting to successive ages the unchanging body of Di- 
vine Truths. As Aristotle responded to the scientific crisis of his age and 
formulated definitively the ontological problem of the one and the many, 
the unchanging and the changing, in all its involvements, epistemological, 
methodological and logical, so St. Thomas responded to the scientific 
crisis of his age and resolved definitively the transcendent problem of the 
relation between the ontological science of his time and supernatural faith 
without diminishing the integrity of either and enriching positively man’s 
understanding of both. Consider, by way of illustration, a conclusion which 
Aristotle, in the Second Book of the Physics, draws from his prior division 
of the number, kinds and modes of natural causes: “The difference (be- 
tween causes in act and causes in potency) is this much, that causes which 
are actually at work and proper exist and cease to exist with their ef- 
fect...” To his keen and detailed commentary on this text, St. Thomas 
contributes an interpretation, unsuspected by Aristotle, when he adds: 
“Thus one sees that just as inferior agents, which are the causes of things 
in so far as they come to be, must exist at the same time as those which 
come to be while they come to be, so also the divine agent which is the 
cause of actual existing exists at the same time as the existence of the 
thing in act. Thus if the divine action were withdrawn from things they 
would fall into nothingness, just as if the sun were removed there would 
be no light”.8 Out of this definitive resolution of the existing conflict be- 
tween science and religion, St. Thomas developed a doctrine of science, 


7 Aristotle. Post Anal. II, 19. 
8 St. Thomas Aquinas. In Comm. Phys. Arist. II, 1. vi, 9. 
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Aristotelian in principle and structure but Christian in scope and meaning, 
opening to scientific consideration even the truths of supernatural faith® 
I refer to the classical doctrine of the specification of the scientific habitus 
and the methods appropriate to its exercise by the formal structures, ex- 
istential and intentional, of its object. St. Thomas himself uses this doc- 
trine, without elaborating it, in article 3 of Question 1 of the First Part of 
the Summa Theologiae where, having already in article 2 established the 
scientific status of Sacred Doctrine,1° he concludes to the specific unity of 
this science. Of the contemporary Thomists, who find in this doctrine, to- 
gether with the related doctrine on the subalternation of the sciences! a 
doctrinal key to the solution of today’s problem of the relation of philoso- 
phy and science, none, in my opinion, comes closer to success than does 
Maritain.12 

In his proposed solution, Maritain sets forth from the evident fact that 
the only existential real directly accessible to the human knower—the 
physical real of which the knower in act is a conscious part—presents it- 
self at two irreducible but related levels of knowing; in its concrete singu- 
lar existentiality at the level of sense experience, in its abstract universal 
intelligibilities at the level of conceptual intelligence. This real is accord- 
ingly susceptible of a twofold conceptual analysis; the one descending to 
the detailed richness of its sensible presence, the other ascending to the 
universal necessities of its intelligible presence. The first, Maritain calls 
empiriological analysis; the second, he calls ontological analysis. Tradi- 
tional Aristotelian-Thomist ontological science in its order of discovery 
conceptualizes the given real through the ascending ontological analysis; 
modern natural science, in its order of discovery, conceptualizes the same 
given real through the descending empiriological analysis. Since the em- 
piriological knowability of the given real, as it is manifested in the sciences 
which study it in its inanimate section, is experimental and consequently 
metrical and quantitative, the appropriate rational instrument for its de- 
scription, classification and explanation is mathematics. Such sciences are 
reminiscent of the epistemological type known to the ancients and medi- 
evals as mixed or intermediate sciences, exemplified in their rudimentary 
and largely descriptive optics, acoustics and astronomy. This resemblance 
suggests to Maritain some relevance of the highly nuanced doctrine of the 
rationes formales objecti elaborated by Cajetan in his commentary on the 
third article of the First Question of the First Part of the Summa Theo- 
logiae to which I have already alluded. 

In this commentary,13 Cajetan discerns two inseparable but distinct in- 
gredients in the formal structure of an object as the ultimately specifying 


®Cajetan. Comm. Sum. Theol. in Iam, Q. I, 2, i. 
10 Ibid. Q. I, 1, vi. 
11 [bid. Q. I, 2, ii. John of St. Thomas. Op. cit. 510-523. 


12 J. Maritain. Philosophy of Nature. New York: Philosophical Library,, : 
1951, 73-135. 
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principle of any scientific habitus; the one, the ratio formalis quae, which 
Maritain calls the intelligibility appeal, determines the thing known in its 
intelligible existential structure, the other, the ratio formalis sub qua, 
which Maritain calls the objective light, determines the thing known in 
the intentional structure which it acquires as a consequence of the intel- 
lectual light which processes it for consideration in this or that science. In 
general, this processing consists in the formally abstractive operation in 
which the mind, on the side of the given real, prescinds from the singular 
matter which principles in that real its set of singular and contingent traits, 
and, on the side of the knower, positively constitutes the given real in one 
or another of its intelligibilities, necessary or possible, according as one op- 
erates in the ontological or empiriological order. In most cases, there is a 
strict correspondence between the rationes formales of the specifying ob- 
ject of any science. But, in some cases, where the objects of two sciences 
have a same ratio formalis quae, as in the case of the beatific vision and 
supernatural theology, but a different ratio formalis sub qua, the ratio 
formalis sub qua exhibits itself as more specifying of the object and conse- 
quently of the science. In this case, Maritain distinguishes between what 
he calls a ratio formalis quae of first determination and a ratio formalis 
quae of second determination; the first designating a discoverable intelli- 
gible structure, intrinsic to things, in and through which they solicit the 
mind to know and understand them; the second designates a discoverable 
intelligible structure which things exhibit, not in themselves, but only as 
engaged in a describable way by the knower. 

In terms of this doctrine, Maritain finds that the objects of natural sci- 
ence and of natural philosophy both share a same intelligibility appeal of 
first determination and accordingly belong alike to a same generic level of 
formal abstraction. Both, that is, bear upon the physical real as change- 
able or mobile and so operate on the first of the three traditional levels of 
formal abstraction. But, whereas natural philosophy considers this object 
in itself, that is, in its intelligible necessities, natural science considers it in 
its quantifiabilities, metrical at the experimental level, mathematical at the 
theoretical level, and consequently is specifically differentiated from the 
object of natural philosophy by an intelligibility appeal of second determi- 
nation. This intelligibility appeal of second determination, in the case of 
the physical sciences, is experimental phenomenality which, in its intelli- 
gible structure is, according to Maritain, identical with the ratio formalis 
quae or intelligibility appeal which characterizes the object of the second 
degree of abstraction or mathematics. Thus, natural science, at least in 
its physical section—chemistry and physics, which Maritain calls empirio- 
metrical—appears to exhibit something of the same epistemological type as 
the mixed or intermediate sciences of the Aristotelian-Thomist tradition. 

In something of the same spirit in which St. Thomas developed upwards 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the nature and division of the then known sciences 
to include supernatural theology, Maritain has sought to develop down- 


14Cajetan. Ibid., iv. 
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wards an enriched Aristotelian Thomist doctrine of the nature and division 
of the known sciences to include the empiriological sciences. As Aristotle 
resolved the central issue raised by the science and conditions of his time, 
so today, some Thomists are striving to resolve the central issue raised by 
the science and conditions of our age without sacrificing any of the estab- 
lished integrity of their doctrinal tradition. Fortunately, not every era 
confronts the human intelligence with the increasingly complex critical 
problems deriving from the gradual emergence of a new scientific type. 
History provides long intervals for the competent heirs of the relatively 
few great creative thinkers to assimilate and elaborate in a coherent doc- 
trine their definitive but always limited contributions. Each subsequent 
crisis presents original elements not susceptible of discernment in tradi- 
tional terms, the discovery and assimilation of which into the achieved tra- 
dition assures its vitality and continuity. Such discovery demands an open 
look and original labor for which the tradition cannot substitute, however 
much it must guide. These, it seems to me, are some of the relevant per- 
spectives and complexities which confront the searching Thomist on the 
frontiers of philosophy today—frontiers of which the earnestly sought but 
imperfectly defined contours trace what, to my mind, is the critical in- 
tellectual problem of our age: the relation between the philosophy and 
science of the physical universe in which we find ourselves. 

As I see it, one may not significantly enter into this most problematic 
and least resolved area of contemporary philosophy in ignorance of its 
wide, deep and complex historical roots inspected and evaluated in the con- 
texts from which they sprung. This contemporary problematic is, I pro- 
pose, the present frontier of that Western Science, in the broad sense, 
which originated in the cosmological speculations of the ancient Greeks. 
In those speculations, the Western mind tried and failed to quench man’s 
natural thirst to know everything about everything in a single reasoned 
account of the ordered changes in the given cosmic whole. However 
numerous, diverse and so transitory those original accounts, they fur- 
nished the essential materials to Heraclitus and Parmenides for their defin- 
itive formulation of the ontological problem of the one and the many. 
The contradictions, both real and apparent, of their formulations and their 
defense served to reorient the maturing energies of Western scientific in- 
quiry from the problematics of the given real to the problematics, linguis- 
tic and logical, of the existing solutions. The sterility of the exclusive 
preoccupation of the later Sophists with the utilities of argumentation and 
its all but disastrous ethical consequences, both private and public, begot 
the Socratic mission rooted in the perennial insight into the insepara- 
bility of man’s moral and intellectual destinies. Though Plato grasped 
firmly the transcendence of the real to that section of it in which the hu- 
man spirit finds itself captive, his basic assumptions excluded a definitive 
formulation of this transcendence. Beneficiary of these accumulated ex- 


periences and insights, Aristotle reaffirms alike the basic insight of the first. ; 
cosmogonists into the priority and centrality of the physical real in our 
knowledge and the Platonic insight into the transcendence of the real over 
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the cosmic real. He draws all the consequences in terms of an original 
and mature logic—the logic of the natural intelligence perfected in the 
possession of a decisive ontological science, respecting both the diversified 
unity of the real and the unified diversity of the known sciences of it. 
The earlier myth of a single human science, however simple or complex, is 
definitively dispelled. Seen from without, in the limited but penetrating 
light of modern science with its complex technological and mathematical 
tools, the generally unchallenged survival and development of Aristotelian 
natural science for almost two millenia as well as its obstinate assertion 
even today, in certain circles, is an unintelligible mystery. I have already 
noted that something more than half of the extant systematic works of 
Aristotle deal with natural science; that of these, only the Physics, and 
most particularly the first two books of the Physics, treat a problematic 
relevant not only to the universe of nature but also the universe of being 
—a problematic to which the origination and development of modern 
physical science is strikingly neutral. The rest and greater part of the 
physical section of Aristotle’s natural science deals with natural types, 
their motions and behaviors, with results in verifiable contradiction to the 
established results of modern physical science dealing with the same ma- 
terials. Except in an historical context, in which it appears as a rudi- 
mentary prefiguration of later physical science, this part of Aristotelian 
natural science is without contemporary relevance. In my opinion, modern 
physical science has decisively dispelled the myth of a single mode of 
natural science, however numerous its parts. 

To this achieved natural wisdom, originating but not completed at the 
level of the real investigated and explained in natural philosophy, the Mid- 
dle Ages brought the confirming and clarifying light of supernatural wis- 
dom. Once and for all, St. Thomas resolved the issue of the relation be- 
tween natural reason and supernatural faith in a concept of philosophical 
science no less rigorous because of its unique and unparalleled optimism. 
Henceforth, even truths undiscoverable unless divinely revealed can, 
through natural reason, elevated and illuminated by divine faith, yield new 
knowledge. Man’s science, whatever its state of historical development 
and without prejudice to its specific virtuosities, known and unknown, is a 
proper instrument of his supernatural destiny. Nor should one forget, in 
the narrowness of his specialization, that science thus confirmed and ele- 
vated was the Aristotelian science, speculative and logical; confirmed, to 
be sure, not in the contingencies and frailties of its historical expressions 
but in the necessities and solidities of its intelligible and demonstrable 
truths. 

While the maturation of modern natural science, with the wonderful 
new instruments, logical, methodological and technological, which it has 
provided for the work of the scientific intelligence, has made clearer for 
some the specific distinction but complementarity of natural science and 
natural philosophy, for others, it seems to have obscured both. Some, in- 
side the Aristotelian Thomist tradition, tend to limit the science in modern 
science to as much in it as resembles something of the organic whole of 
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Aristotle’s natural science, describing the rest, not in its own terms but in 
terms of the Aristotelian concept of demonstrative philosophical science, 
as either the dialectical, hence non-scientific, extension of natural phi- 
losophy or a particularization of it in the direction of the concrete at 
which point it shares increasingly the fluidity and contingency of the de- 
tailed concrete upon which it bears.15 For Aristotle, you will recall, there 
neither is nor can be any science of the singular in its singularities. Out- 
side of the Aristotelian-Thomist tradition, voices, deeply informed of the 
originality of modern physical science in terms of its object and conse- 
quent methodologies, both experimental and theoretical, are legion which 
proclaim revolutionary new philosophies of well-established uncertainties 
and probabilities.16 Yet, because both positions are from strength, though 
strength at diverse levels, one must listen. Since each tends, in the ex- 
tremity and rigidity of its committment, to ignore the legitimate claims of 
the other, philosophy today, even traditional philosophy, in its creative 
searchings, is fragmented and speaks in many tongues; too old, too new or 
too confused to be generally understood. In consequence, the instruments 
of its communication proliferate to the confusion of student and teacher 
alike. 

In my opinion, at the center of this confusion is a deeply rooted modern 
tendency to contract philosophy to the philosophy of modern science; a 
tendency which exhibits the vitality of inner contact with the great scien- 
tific reality of our time—the emergence of an integral, autonomous physi- 
cal science. In intelligent contact with this living, growing reality, the phi- 
losophy of science has encouraged new disciplines, or meta-sciences, such 
as multi-valanced logics, foundations of mathematics, distinct alike from 
modern empiriological science and traditional philosophical science. Out- 
side of and on the fringes of traditional philosophy, these innovations 
tend to diminish, if not obliterate, the now ancient, though no less com- 
pelling, insight into the relation between man’s moral and intellectual 
quests as well as between his supernatural beliefs and scientific achieve- 
ments. As a result, modern science is misinterpreted as in basic conflict 
with supernatural truths, or religion is reduced to its behavioristic and 
sociological manifestations and interpreted with the instruments appropri- 
ate to the still ill-defined and ill-understood social ‘sciences’. 

In these circumstances, it is difficult not to share the current view that of 
all the historically established parts of Western science, the most prob- 
lematic today is the philosophy of nature; that, pending a resolution of 
the philosophy-science relation at the level of natural philosophy and nat- 
ural science, this problematic cannot be decisively formulated and conse- 
quently readily taught. It remains, however, as I have tried to suggest, 
essential and integral to the perennial philosophy both as a pure science 
and as the proper instrument of theological science. In sum, the custo- 


15G. P. Klubertanz, 8S. J. “The Doctrine of St. Thomas and Modern 


Science,” Sapientia Aquinatis. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1955, 95-98. " 


16H. Reichenbach. The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951, 3-49. 
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dians of the perennial philosophy are confronted with the problem not 
merely of conserving the traditional formulations of natural philosophy 
but especially of rendering their truth accessible to the modern mind in the 
contemporary idiom—an idiom quite foreign to its original idiom formed 
in ancient Greek or Medieval science.17 
JoHN J. FirzGeRaLp 
April 23, 1957 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





CoMMENTARY 


Thanks are due to Dr. Fitzgerald for his presentation of a problem that 
most of us have faced, at one time or another, in our professional life. His 
paper leads us to consider a contemporary situation wherein we find two 
basic attitudes on the traditional natural philosophy and its relationship 
to “ modern science.” 

The first group comprises all those who, with varying shades of differ- 
ence, philosophize within the framework of Aristotelian-Thomistic princi- 
ples. These views can be summarized as follows: 


A. Views within the tradition 


1) The absorption and disappearance of natural philosophy into meta- 
physics and a putative solution to the problem is made by proposing that 
“philosophy ” and “modern science” are distinguishable, respectively, by 
a search for ultimate or for proximate causes. This view, which is said to 
be traceable to Kant, Wolff and Leibniz, and is still proposed in many 
quarters, rests on the opposition between such contraries as ultimate and 
proximate causes or immobile and mobile being. 


2) The proposal of a ‘fourth degree of abstraction” or of the “ cogitative 
faculty” as the seat of “modern science” is one which is rarely offered. 
In effect, this theory introduces a new qualitative and relational entity in 
man’s mind as the explanation for the rise of “modern science”. At the 


same time, the traditional natural philosophy, retains its ancient and hon- 
ored position. 


3) The view of “a conjoint science” (Scientia media, in the traditional 
term), one form of which was elaborated by Jacques Maritain, is strongly 
supported in Dr. Fitzgerald’s paper and is adopted by many today. 

4) The proposal that natural philosophy and natural science form an or- 
ganic whole in so far as they have basic and common points of departure 
in the principles of mobile being in general. The remainder of this or- 
ganic unity consists of the conclusions, theories, hypotheses, postulates and 


17 J. J. FitzGerald. “Physical Science and the Objectives of the Scien- 


tist,’” Physics Today, V (October, 1952), 17-22; “Philosophy For Science 
Students,” VIII (February, 1955), 12-16. 
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points of arrival—contingent and ephemeral we might say—which occur at 
a given period of historical time and form “ modern science ”. 


B. Views ‘ outside’ of the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition 


1) A complete rejection of any sort of “ natural philosophy ” or of its very 
possibility, a solution originally proposed by Kant, still has its defenders 
today. It bears marked similarities, however, to the attitude of those 
within the tradition who wish to save natural philosophy but destroy it by 
absorbing it into metaphysics. 

2) A growing number of “modern scientists” who are engaged in prob- 
lems of “ meta-investigations”, as metabiology, metamathematics and so 
on. It seems to me that these men are giving new life to the metaphysics 


of knowledge and are offering valuable insights into the problem under dis- 
cussion this afternoon. 


3) A large number of “ modern scientists” are offering significant even if 


incomplete solutions that unify much of the traditional natural philosophy 
and “ modern science ”. 


With these views as an amplification of Dr. Fitzgerald’s paper, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered as Proposals for Discussion this afternoon: 
It seems to me that the main difficulty we face—and it is not one of mere 
terminology—revolves about the meaning of “Science”. This difficulty 
stems from an evidently unfulfilled desire to have this problem settled and 
determined. The first step towards the resolution of this difficulty de- 
mands the recognition on the part of those who philosophize within the 
tradition that they have the following alternatives: 
a) either amplify and extend the notion of science, viewed generically, so 
as to include biology, chemistry, geology, physics, and so forth, or 
b) restrict the term “science”, here taken specifically, so as to include 
only conclusions that can be proved to be necessary and universal. 


If we adopt either of these two attitudes, the problematic which arises 
by juxtaposing the traditional natural philosophy and “modern science” 
can be stated, resolved and taught. Using the first approach, and there is 
sufficient basis for this in Saint Thomas Aquinas,! “science” is an anal- 
ogous term, and is shared by its analogates in varying degrees. The sec- 
ond view would also permit one to separate the “scientific conclusions ” 
of natural philosophy from the opinionative or “ dialectical” conclusions 
of “ modern science.” 

In either case, one could teach this problematic, as Dr. Fitzgerald calls 
it, somewhat as follows: Suppose one were to instruct students in natural 
philosophy today, and were to follow its traditional mode of presentation. 
He would be concerned, first, not with showing the difference between 
natural philosophy and “modern science” as is done in almost every 
current textbook of natural philosophy (the problem is, in fact, proper to 


1See, for example, Summa Theologica, II-II, q. 51, art. 2, ad 3; I-II, q.” 
57, art. 3, ad 3; II-II, q. 48, art. 1, C; I-II, q. 61, art. k ad 1. 
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metaphysics), but with the question “ Are the principles of nature one or 
many?” The teacher would then summarize the current views on this mat- 
ter, and refer the student to current literature,2 leading his own and the 
student’s mind to the truths that we now possess about the principles of 
nature. A similar procedure holds for other chapters in the traditional 
natural philosophy, as those concerning cause, the vacuum, space-time, the 
infinite, and so forth. 

In conclusion, there will be no problem if one grants that “ modern sci- 
ence” is a species of knowledge, the manifold parts of which were not com- 
pletely unprovided for in the speculations of our predecessors in philoso- 
phy. They readily admitted the existence of knowledge which, though 
lacking the perfections of universality, necessity, and demonstrability, nev- 
ertheless tends asymptotically towards that goal—in other words, knowl- 
edge that constantly progresses, that explains evidence in the best, the 
simplest, the most convenient manner and yet remains, at best, probable, 
conjectural and opinionative. 

Epwarp A. Maziarz, C.PPS. 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 


2See, for instance, the entire issue of the journal, Scientific American 
Vol. 195 (3) September, 1956, and of British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. V (19) November, 1954. 





Problem (b): Psychology or Psychologies—A Study in Methodology 


I 


I feel that I must begin with an apology to those who read the summary 
of this projected paper in the New Scholasticism. What is stated in that 
summary should be taken to mean this: those are the things which the 
somewhat temerarius author of the summary would like to discuss or 
hear discussed had he unlimited time and considerably more competence. 
Actually this paper will be almost exclusively devoted to one of the group 
of problems mentioned there, that is to problems centering around the 
unity and distinction of the various “ psychological” approaches to the 
study of man, be they philosophical or scientific. In other words, it will 
be a paper on methodology or epistemology in this rather restricted sense. 

I shall be using the terms “science” and “scientific”1 in their con- 
temporary English meaning of having something to do with the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method resulting in constructural knowledge, and the 
term “philosophical” to refer to any method and explanation which re- 


1 For this use of the term “science” cf., for example, G. Klubertanz, 8.J., 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Being (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955), p. 3, n. 3, and E. McMullen, “ Realism in Modern Cosmol- 
ogy”, Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
(Washington: Catholic University, 1955). 
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sults in what has been called “ ontological knowledge”.2 Thus, in order 
not to prejudge the issue, I shall use the term “scientific psychology” 
(SP) to refer to anything which falls into the first category, and “ philo- 
sophical psychology” (PP) to anything falling into the second. 

A serious preliminary problem in discussing PP, SP, and the relations be- 
tween them is that one cannot possibly talk in this area without having 
taken a stand on a prior question concerning the nature of, and the rela- 
tions between, philosophy and science in general and philosophy of nature 
(PN) and science in particular. While it seems to me that the precise 
question which concerns us has its own special problems and difficulties, it 
seems equally evident that here much depends upon how one has re- 
solved, or attempts to resolve, the broader question. 

While I realize that, even in the area of this broader question, there is 
no complete unanimity of opinion, it does seem to me that some real 
progress has been made in laying down the overall lines of a solution. 
Hence, I should like to take a step back and describe a position concerning 
knowledge or knowledges in general before delving into our special prob- 
lems. Thus, while I accept full responsibility for what is said at this gen- 
eral level, I do not put it forward as anything like an original analysis. 
Here I am depending heavily upon the analyses already made by several 
outstanding Thomists.3 Important as this preliminary problem is, I shall 
try to make my discussion of it as brief as possible. 


II 


First of all, it would seem that knowledges can differ in being demonstra- 
tive (in some sense) or not. By demonstrative knowledge in this wide 
sense I mean any set of propositions about one object, which are interre- 
lated, unified, or organized in such a way that these propositions and others 
flowing from them can be said to be certain in some way. There are many 
different kinds of knowledges which have real value, but which do not fit 
this description and which shall, therefore, be left out of the present discus- 
sion. Within the general area of demonstrative knowledge (in this broad 


2This should not be taken to mean that I think philosophy is non- 
scientific in the more traditional sense of the term. For a full statement of 
what is meant in this paper by the terms “ constructural” and “ ontolog- 
ical”, cf. Klubertanz, Being, pp. 257-264; The Philosophy of Human Na- 
ture (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), pp. 385-400; “ The Doc- 
trine of St. Thomas and Modern Science”, Sapientia Aquinatis (Rome: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1955), pp. 89-104. For a consideration of the 
acknowledged relationship between these terms and those of Jacques Mari- 
tain (Les degrés du savoir, Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 5th ed. 1946)— 
“ emperiological ” (perinoetic) and “ intuitive ” (dianoetic)—cf. Klubertanz, 
Being, pp. 258-259. 


3 Specifically, the heaviest reliance is upon Maritain, op. cit.; Klubertanz, 
op. cit.; R. J. Henle, SJ., Method in Metaphysics (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1951), “A Thomistic Explanation of the Relations be- 
tween Science and Philosophy ”, Bulletin of the Albertus Magnus Guild, 
vol. 3, no. 4, Oct., 1956; Jean Ladriére, “La liberté de la recherche dans les 
sciences de la nature”, Liberté et vérité, pp. 169-188 (Louvain: Publica- 
tions universitaires de Louvain, 1954). 
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sense) one seems to find basically different ways of knowing, resulting in 
autonomous bodies of knowledge or autonomous demonstrative knowl- 
edges. The term “autonomy ” which we have just used can be understood 
in two rather different senses: either in an extreme sense which would mean 
total isolation, or in a more narrow sense which would be that of inner 
coherence or self-consistency. Because I accept the fundamental realist 
position that there is one reality about which I can have knowledge and 
which is not the pure product of my knowing activity, it should be evident 
that I mean autonomy in the second sense. But if there are autonomous 
ways of knowing and, consequently, autonomous demonstrative knowl- 
edges, we can ask what it is which constitutes this plurality4 
titude engenders a mode of evidence which is proper to it. Evidence does 
not exist in a pure state, by itself. It can exist only in relation to a given 
attitude or intention. Thus, the scientific attitude determines the system of 
evidences proper to it, the philosophical attitude, the system of evidences 
proper to it, the theological attitude, the evidence proper to it, and so on$ 

At the level of organized or demonstrative knowledge, careful reflection 
seems to reveal that there is a “ mode of evidence characteristic of each of 
the broad categories of knowing,” for example, of theology, philosophy, 
and of the positive sciences. Within the sciences, there are special modes 
of evidence characteristic of the natural sciences, the social sciences, and 
the historical sciences. This is not intended to be an exhaustive list of 
existing modes nor, even more emphatically, of all possible modes. 

Each one of these modes of evidence is linked up with what we can call 
a fundamental attitude or originating intention Each fundamental at- 


*Cf. Ladriére, op. cit., pp. 171-172. For the precise notions of “ auton- 
omy ”, “attitude”, and “evidence” used here I am indebted to the cited 
article of Ladriére; in some cases I have adopted his vocabulary in describ- 


ing them. 


5 The term “attitude” here should obviously not be taken in the psy- 
chological sense. It is in no way an observable reaction to a given situa- 
tion, but rather a natural or original modality of the intellect. By funda- 
mental intention, then, I am referring to something which is prior to visible 
behavior—with a priority, not of time, but of foundation. It is because 
such and such a fundamental intention is that such and such an external 
activity is possible—a fundamental intention, then, is a condition of pos- 
sibility. A fundamental intention is a way of turning toward reality, a way 
of approaching the world in which we live. Thus, several different funda- 
mental attitudes can be taken with respect to the same reality (cf. ibid., 
p. 173). I intend to develop the notion of fundamental attitude or inten- 
tion elsewhere. For the moment let me simply say that it seems to me to 
be a broader and more fundamental division than the traditional proper 
object or formal object; it is that which makes these latter possible in some 
sense. Thus, there may be several distinct disciplines—having distinct 
proper objects and hence distinct formal objects—within one fundamental 
intention. But a fundamental intention, like the more specific distinctions, 
can only be isolated and described after demonstrative knowledges have 
been developed within it, not before. For a full discussion of the distinc- 
tion of knowledges on the basis of proper objects, cf. especially Klubertanz, 

Modern Science”, and Human Nature (Appendix K). 


6 Ladriére, op. cit., p. 174. 
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In the evolution of knowledge the system of evidences proper to each 
fundamental intention is only gradually developed as its field of extension 
is progressively explored. “This exploration involves both the acquisition 
of results and the perfecting of a method. The results are a function of the 
method. But the method itself refers back to the system of evidences, and 
this latter, in its turn, refers back to the original attitude or intention.” 7 

It would seem then that at a first broad level of division there are at 
least as many distinct demonstrative knowledges as there are fundamental 
or originating intentions—although there may be many more. Those we 
have indicated are at least three: theology, philosophy, and science. 

Theology differs from the other two in that it is not based upon the 
givens of the world of everyday experience, but upon a reality accessible 
to us only through revelation. Hence, we need not consider it further in 
this discussion. 

Science and philosophy have this in common, as opposed to theology, 
that they have their ultimate point of departure in everyday experience. 
From here on they differ, it would seem, because the guiding intention of 
each is different. The philosophical attitude is one in which one remains 
faithful to the immediate given but, by reflection, suspends the flow of im- 
mediate experience in order to attempt to discover its implications. In 
other words, it attempts to discover the conditions of possibility of this 
immediately given.8 But philosophy remains in direct relationship to this 
immediately given or original experience. The realities which it uncovers 
in this effort are not, therefore, the “ideal entities” of scientific explana- 
tion, but are real beings or principles of beings, for this very good reason, 
that that which is a real condition of possibility of the immediately given 
cannot be less real than the immediately given itself® The method of 
philosophy is that which has been variously called intelligible induction, 
intellectual intuition, etc. These terms refer, I think, to the effort to make 
each step in the movement from immediate experience to the explanatory 
conditions be controlled by a seen necessity.1° The conclusions of phi- 


7 Ibid., pp. 174-175 (my free translation). 


8 The phrase “conditions of possibility ”, as used here, should become 
clearer as we proceed. For the time being let me say that it has nothing 
to do with Kantian a priori conditions of possibility. I am speaking of dis- 
covering something in the real, given world—the only one there is.) 


9In a general way, one can say then that the fundamental intention of 
philosophy is to uncover the conditions of possibility of the whole of given 
reality—and this will go so far as to include the other sciences taken thus, 
as given realities, ie., the constituted sciences themselves can become data 
for the philosopher. This last remark would tend to justify what we are 
trying to do here today. (An even further step might be an attempt to 


understand how it is that reality lends itself to the kind of handling which 
it gets in science.) 


10 For example, matter and form composition is, for Aristotle, the neces- 
sary condition of possibility for change in material beings: if change is, the 
composition is. The method referred to here would seem to be properly a 
characteristic of the founding intention of philosophy in general, since it is 
not specific to any one of the several distinct philosophical disciplines. 
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losophy then must be stated in terms of the real, necessary, ontological 
structure of reality, given that the immediately given reality is this way. 

From its ultimate pre-scientific starting point in immediate experience 
science, it would seem, proceeds in an entirely different way. That which 
constitutes the fundamental attitude of science is the effort to break up the 
unity of immediate experience and transform it into discrete moments. 
This is what takes place, for example, when I transfer an everyday situa- 
tion into a laboratory situation where I am able to get precise, objective, 
measurements. Thus, the experience from which the science, properly so- 
called, then starts is no longer the immediately given of untampered-with 
experience, but an objectified or selectively abstracted experience.11 This 
is what is called the objectification process of science and refers properly 
to the fundamental scientific attitude. It is what might be called the first 
moment in the scientific endeavor. But there is a second, equally im- 
portant, which is the level of construction, or what amounts to a recon- 
struction, of the world. This is the theoretical moment. Too much has 
been said and written about the role of theory in the sciences for me to 
dwell at length on it here.12 Suffice it to recall that since the real starting 
point of science is no longer the same as that of philosophy and since the 
theoretical reconstruction of the world which is the aim of the sciences 
does not pretend to be a direct transcription of the real, ontological struc- 
ture of the world, there can be no direct comparison or conflict between a 
proposition in science and a proposition in philosophy, nor, needless to say, 
with a proposition in theology.1% 

Thus, the real starting point, the method, and the conclusions of science 
are simply different from those of philosophy. 


III 


Turning, then, to the problem at hand, an examination of what goes on 
in PP and in SP seems to reveal a somewhat parallel situation.14 Both PP 


11 For a development of this point, cf. Klubertanz, “ Modern Science ”, 
p. 99; Human Nature, pp. 390-391. 


12 Cf. for example, Ladriére, op. cit., pp. 175-176. For a discussion of the 
two stages in science, cf. also Klubertanz, Human Nature, pp. 388-390. 


13 This point is repeatedly emphasized by such modern Thomists as 
Maritain, Klubertanz, Henle, Ladriére, and McMullen, to cite only a few. 
It is also made by scientists, for example, E. F. Caldin, The Power and 
Limits of Science (London: Chapman & Hall, 1949). 


14 For an analysis and criticism of the various scholastic positions at the 
level of the relationship and distinction between PN and natural science 
(NS), see Klubertanz, “ Modern Science”, pp. 95-98. The same distinc- 
tions would seem to apply to the problem at hand. For a representative 
sample of conflicting statements to be found on this point cf.: R. Brennan, 
O.P., General Psychology, rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1952); Thom- 
istic Psychology (New York: Macmillan, 1941) ; J. Donceel, S.J., Philosoph- 
ical Psychology (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955); Klubertanz, Human 
Nature; H. J. Koren, C.SSp., An Introduction to the Philosophy of Ani- 
mate Nature (St. Louis: Herder, 1955); M. Maher, SJ., Psychology, 9th 
ed. (London: Longmans, Green, 1923); A. Marc, 8.J., Psychologie réflexive 
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and SP ultimately have, it would seem, the same pre-scientific starting 
point in the world of immediately given experience, and within this ex- 
perience they choose to study the same material subject, that which we 
can point to and call man. From here on, I would submit, they differ. 
Let us first look briefly at SP. From its origins with Wundt, experimental 
psychology has attempted to pattern itself after the physical sciences. 
Hence it has been attempting to isolate that aspect or those aspects of man 
which can be handled in a way similar to the physical sciences. The ques- 
tion of what SP studies, what its proper object is, has been a hotly de- 
bated one. I do not think the question has been settled. But whatever its 
object, SP (or positive psychology) will always insist that that which con- 
stitutes its object be capable of exact specification and/or quantitative de- 
termination. SP will build up this object from pre-scientific experience by 
a process of selective abstraction (for example, the observable-measurable 
behavior of man). “The product of this selective abstraction is no longer 
the existing thing according to its whole reality. But we can consider it as 
if it were or revealed an essence. Now, this consideration of a ‘ part’ as if 
it were a whole is a contribution of the mind, helping to constitute the ob- 
ject in its formal character of being an object.”15 There have been var- 
ious attempts to define precisely the “ object” of SP in this sense. There 
is no general agreement. Some would insist, for example, that every ele- 
ment of the object be specifiable by a precise operational definition.16 Sev- 
eral important things should be noted here. First, all such attempts to 
specify the “object” of positive psychology in this sense amount to an 
objectification, a reification, of that object. This effort has been charac- 
terized by some as “ treating man as if he were a thing.” Is this an il- 
legitimate procedure? Only, it would seem, if this object is mistaken for 
or considered co-extensive with the real subject, if the resultant explana- 
tion is considered to be a total explanation of the real ontological subject. 
Thus, in some sense, it is just as legitimate as what happens in the physical 
sciences. The difficulty of the task, due to the precise nature of the sub- 
ject, man, is indicated by the fact that SP has not yet settled on an object. 
This should perhaps not astonish us when we realize that object, method, 
etc., are the results of a founding intention and are only gradually de- 
veloped in any complete sense after the science has become mature. One 
further remark at this level—there will be no unity in SP until the ques- 
tion of what is studied is settled. 

As in the other sciences, this is, however, only the first moment. There 
is also the second which we have noted earlier, that is, the moment of con- 
struction, reconstruction, or in other words, the theoretical, explanatory 
moment. There is again at this level no general agreement within SP. 





(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1949) ; O. Martin, “The Philosophy of Human 
Nature,” Review of Metaphysics, VII, No. 3, March, 1954; H. Reith, C.S.C., 
An Introduction to Philosophical Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956); H. Renard, 8.J., The Philosophy of Man, 2nd ed. rev. 
by M. O. Vaske, S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956). 


15 Klubertanz, “ Modern Science ”, p. 99. 


16 For example, cf. B. F. Skinner, “The Operational Analysis of Psycho- 
logical Terms,” Psychological Review, 1945. 
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How can there be, if there is none concerning the first moment? Some 
would restrict this to the enumeration of correlations between variables, 
which amount to laws.17 Others attempt to make use of other kinds of 
constructs, such as models,18 or mathematical symbolization.19 That none 
of these has been generally successful to date is accounted for primarily 
because of the lack of agreement on a specification or definition of the 
object. But some have been successful within the limited area in which 
they apply. What SP is looking for at the moment is some overall theo- 
retical explanation which will subsume and integrate all of the partially 
successful ones put forward to date. One cannot hope for this, of course, 
until the proper object of the science is specified. But that genius who 
achieves such an overall statement will probably restate, at the same time, 
the object of his science in a way which will be generally acceptable. In 
this statexaent I have indicated that I do not think any part of this whole 
movement is impossible or illegitimate in principle. The philosopher can 
only adopt the attitude of wait and see.20 But a few remarks can, it seems 
to me, now be made. First, it is clear that what we have been discussing 
is the hypothetico-deductive method common to all the positive sciences, 
where the principle of verification as understood in modern science applies. 


17 Ibid. The function of a law here is similar to its use in the natural 
sciences and the same restrictions apply. Cf. Klubertanz, “ Modern Sci- 
ence ”’, p. 101. 


18 E.g., the reflex model; see, for example, with respect to its early use, 
I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of the Physiological 
Activity of the Cerebral Cortez, trans. by G. V. Anrep (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1927) and J. B. Watson, “ The Place of the Conditioned 
Reflex in Psychology,” Psychological Review, 1916. 


19 For the use of mathematical symbolization in SP see, for example, 
C. L. Hull, Principles of Behavior, an Introduction to Behavior Theory 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1943). (For the role of mathematical 
symbolization in science, see, for example, Klubertanz, “ Modern Science”, 
p. 102, and Ladriére, op. cit., pp. 175-176. For the consequent relationship 
between science and mathematics see Ladriére, ibid.) 


20 Two things can be said as far as the attitude of the philosopher toward 
this is concerned. He can in some sense draw the lines or limits of appli- 
cability of an explanation (see above), and insist that the proper object of 
SP not be confused with the real subject and the resulting explanation with 
an ontological transcription. Secondly, he can give an intrinsic criticism of 
each attempt at constituting an object and the explanatory constructs used. 
But to do this he must work within the science itself, hence, not qua philos- 
opher. But it is not the business of the philosopher qua philosopher to tell 
the SP which constructs he should use. If a construct implies a complete 
determinism on the part of the object, a criticism at this level will be 
extrinsic and hardly affect the psychologist. But if there is confusion be- 
tween the real subject and the proper object concerning which the con- 
struct is an “ explanation ”, and if the real subject is free, the deterministic 
construct may be shown to be unsuccessful on grounds intrinsic to the sci- 
ence itself. It seems to me that objectification implies constructing an 

object ” which is a thing, hence, completely determined. I leave unsettled 
the question as to whether this will ever be successful in an overall way, 
although I imply that I cannot, at this point, find any overall objection in 
principle to its possibility. 
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Secondly, whatever statements are made at this second, theoretical level 
can only be understood within the context of the theory. Thus, for ex- 
ample, should someone attempt to use philosophical notions such as mat- 
ter and form in this context, these would immediately lose their status as 
concepts universally valid for material being and take on the status of 
theoretical constructs with all their provisional character. As parts of a 
scientific theory they would be proved, just as a scientific theory is ‘‘. . . 
‘proved’ [only if] it does what a theory ought to do: correlate, unify, and 
give intelligible reasons for already discovered data and laws, and predict 
new data to be discovered.” 21 

Let us turn now to the problem of PP. I think the things to be sug- 
gested here can be stated very briefly, for the good reason that PP in the 
scholastic sense has been around a long time and one has only to read 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, and their modern commentators to find a fairly fully 
constituted PP. The differences here seem to reduce to general problems 
of its relations to other branches of philosophy, rather than problems con- 
cerning the inner content. Thus the problem is methodological. 

First of all, PP, as a distinct philosophical discipline, shares with SP the 
same ontological subject. From this point on, it would seem, there is a 
parting of the ways. PP takes the whole given reality which is man and, 
through man’s activities, attempts to discover the real ontological struc- 
ture, essence, or nature, or “ way of being” of this reality. As such it falls 
squarely within what we have called the fundamental attitude or primary 
intention which is that of philosophy. Since it is an attempt to discover 
the real essence or nature of man, it would seem to fit within the general 
philosophical discipline (demonstrative habit) called the philosophy of na- 
ture.22 Since it concerns itself with only a part of material reality, any 


21 Klubertanz, “ Modern Science”, p. 103.—Although the following re- 
mark is (and perhaps should be) irrelevant to the practicing SP, let me 
reassert my conviction that, from the philosophical point of view, this de- 
scription of SP is in no way prejudicial to the realist point of view. Thus, 
if this sort of thing can be successfully done, it is because the reality which 
is being dealt with (man) has such a nature that it lends itself to such 
treatment. (For an example of this, see Klubertanz, Human Nature, p. 
96.) There would seem to be two points involved here. First, in an overall 
way, the philosopher can consider the whole movement of science (from the 
material subject to the constitution of its proper object and the theoretical 
elucidation of that object) as a part of a given to be reflected upon. Thus, 
the fact that man’s activities are measurable tells me, the philosopher, 
something about man. Furthermore, it would seem that some facts uncov- 
ered in this overall effort may have significance for the philosopher if they 
can be stated outside of the scientific context and shown to be directly in- 
telligible. (Cf., for example, Klubertanz, Human Nature, p. 389, and “ The 
Psychologists and the Nature of Man,” Proceedings of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association (Vol. XXV, 1951), pp. 66-88.) 


22 The following passage is a brief statement of PN as I understand i 
and clarifies what I mean by “nature”: “The philosophy of nature is 
traditionally defined as ‘the scientific knowledge of changeable being (dis- 
coverable through the natural light of reason’. Scientific knowledge in this 
context implies knowledge through causes, and indeed, ultimate causes. 
... [T]he proper resolutio of the philosophy of nature is the resolutio in 
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part of which can be studied in this way, we can, following some authors, 
call it an integral part of the philosophy of nature.23 If this be the case, 
some of the differences concerning PP can, it would seem, be rather quickly 
cleared up. If a study deals only with man, it can be called the “ Philos- 
ophy of Human Nature”. If it deals with man and those beings which 
share in some way its animate nature, it can be called the “ Philosophy of 
Animate Nature”. Were we to start at rock bottom and begin by con- 
sidering man in that which he shares with all material reality, we would, to 
some extent, be doing what can be called “ Philosophy of Material Na- 
ture”, which is the equivalent of what is generally understood es the 
“ Philosophy of Nature ”.24 





sensus—the leading back of the argument to sense experience.... [T]he 
argument is direct, and the sense experience is direct, immediate sense ex- 
perience. Among the intelligible principles of the philosophy of nature are 
the definitions, that is, real definitions, exemplified by the definition of life, 
substance, man. These definitions are direct, and are intended to be the 
definitions of the ontological nature or essence of the things defined. ... 
These principles (definitions and propositions) arise by immediate induc- 
tion from sense experience; therefore they have an immediate relation to 
sensible things according to the latter’s proper reality.” (Klubertanz, 
“Modern Science”, pp. 94-95). (For purposes of this paper the term 
“ philosophically demonstrative ” should be substituted for the word “ scien- 
tific” in the passage quoted.) The spiritual nature of man would not seem 
to raise a special difficulty here since all that we know (by reason) of man’s 
spiritual nature, his soul, the separated soul, etc., is known through the 
activities of the composite being. 


23 Klubertanz, Human Nature, p. 399. 


24 Although I have not treated it explicitly in this paper, I realize that 
there is a real and even crucial problem of specifying the precise relations 
which obtain between Philosophy of Human Nature (PHN—or PP, as I 
have called it) and Metaphysics. However, if we use PN in its traditional 
sense as “the scientific [philosophically demonstrative] knowledge of 
changeable being”, then it would seem that PHN is a part of PN since 
the former does, it would seem, deal with one kind of material, changeable 
being (see above, note 22), and hence would simply be a part of PN. So 
understood it would seem that PHN (as well as PN) is a different demon- 
strative knowledge than Metaphysics since the proper object of Meta- 
physics is being qua being. The proper object of PHN is (as a part of a 
larger whole, i.e., PN) precisely the nature of this being (man) as known 
through its activities. There still remains the fact that we seem to use 
metaphysical principles in PHN, but they are used analogously in PHN (a 
metaphysical principle will not mean univocally the same thing as it is 
found in Metaphysics and in PHN). I have not tried to state in this paper 
the relations which do obtain between what I would hold then to be two 
distinct demonstrative knowledges (both philosophical in the strict sense). 
For a way of specifying the resultant relationship between PHN (or PN) 
and Metaphysics, see Klubertanz, Human Nature, pp. 393-400. 

This position has been contested recently by O. Martin in ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Human Nature,” (Review of Metaphysics, VII, no. 3, March, 1954), 
and The Order and Integration of Knowledge (University of Michigan 
Press, 1957, pp. 304-316). I hope to discuss this in detail elsewhere. For 
the moment I should simply like to indicate the following points. Mr. 
Martin would seem to agree with the content of my PP, but calls it by a 
different name (Metaphysics of Man); he would seem to agree with the 
description of SP (his Experimental Psychology) given in this paper. His 
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The important thing to stress here is that PP properly constituted and 
SP as it is moving toward its proper constitution communicate only in their 
common subject, man.25 They also have in some sense a common genus, 
they are both universal knowledges about that reality, man. One is a fully 
constituted demonstrative knowledge; the other is on its way and may or 
may not, but probably will, become a fully constituted science. Even at 
this stage it is clear that no single proposition from one can be directly 
compared with a proposition from the other, for they are, radically speak- 
ing, two different demonstrative knowledges. 


IV 


In the time remaining let me sketch briefly a new development which 
seems to me to constitute a third dimension to this whole discussion. To 
discuss this third dimension it will be necessary again to take a step back. 
Before proceeding, however, I should like to indicate that what I put for- 
ward here I consider a very tentative first attempt at a formulation of a 
complex problem. Moreover, in introducing this third dimension it may 
be that I am attempting methodological formulations before this kind of 
knowledge has been systematically developed long enough to permit such 
formulations. This seems to me to be only another reason for admitting 
frankly its tentative character. But it would seem that at least this might 
be said: there is nothing which permits us to say that all the fundamental 
attitudes have been described in the past and, still less, that all possible 
demonstrative knowledges have been indicated, even in principle; there 
will always be the possibility of new founding intentions, and new demon- 
strative knowledges within these. 

To take that step back then: Reality is first given to us in spontaneous 
experience in which we live with things and other human beings in an un- 
reflective fashion—they form part of our world and are not radically op- 





attempt to couple propositions from Metaphysics and Science to produce 
what he calls PN (in this special case, PHN) has not been discussed in this 
paper. Concerning this, there would first be the relatively unimportant 
terminological difference. Secondly, it would have to be shown that one 
can avoid the four-term fallacy. Thirdly, one could ask if the provisional 
character of the scientific propositions does not render the whole of Mr. 
Martin’s PN (or PHN) conditional, and, hence, not philosophical in the 
strict sense used here. And, finally, there is the difference as to whether PP 
(his PHN) is a part of Metaphysics or of PN. Our reasons for holding 
the latter postion are discussed above and in note 22. 


25 The following statement concerning PN and science in general seems 
to me to apply strictly to the case at hand: “ The object of natural science, 
materially taken, is the sensible, material thing; its object, in its formal 
character as object, is the material thing as known selectively, statistically, 
extrinsically, and under imposed unifications through necessary logical and/ 
or physical antecedents. As such, this science is specifically distinct from 
the philosophy of nature, through the two disciplines communicate in their 
subject, taken materially, and have in some sense a common genus—they 
are both universal knowledge about sensible things.” (Klubertanz, “ Mod- 
ern Science ”, p. 103.) 
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posed to us as they become upon reflection, and particularly as they be- 
come objectified as objects in science. Reality is at this level made up of 
ourselves (as united to and not distinct from our bodies), others, and 
things. This is a kind of unified world in which experience or reality is a 
ceaseless flowing. At this level of immediacy space is not measured by 
rulers and time by impersonal clocks. We are in and the world is present 
to us in the most immediate kind of way. This fundamental way of look- 
ing at reality, of being in and present to it, I shall call the “natural atti- 
tude”. This attitude is the most fundamental in this sense, that all other 
ways of looking at or approaching the world presuppose this one. The 
scientific attitude breaks up this unity, makes objects radically opposed to 
the mind, or objectifies the world. It then proceeds, we have suggested, 
studying this constituted object and reconstructing the world of immediate 
experience on the basis of this object. This whole endeavor is finally 
meaningful only because there remains a reference in science to this world 
of immediate experience. 

Philosophy, we have suggested, does something quite different. It re- 
flects upon this immediately given (and in so doing, in some sense, suspends 
the ceaseless flow of immediate experience) in order to discover the neces- 
sary implications of this experience. In other words, it finds something 
stable in this Heraclitean flow, i.e., the necessary conditions of possibility 
of this experience, of this reality. In still other words, it finds in this real- 
ity necessary objects which cannot be other than they are.26 It is scien- 
tific or demonstrative in the strict Aristotelian sense of the word. 

Now, when we are dealing with man and trying to understand man, there 
does seem to be a third dimension which we might call the dimension of 
concrete liberty.27 I think I can best illustrate what I am trying to deal 
with first by way of example. 

Suppose someone comes to me complaining of a serious personal prob- 
lem. I listen sympathetically. The fact is, to summarize radically, that I 
am told by this person that 1: everyone in the world hates him; that when 
he walks in the street he is deathly afraid because 2: the buildings are old 
and about to topple down on him; and his heart palpitates and therefore 
he is 3: a serious cardiac case. An “ objective” examination of the facts 
shows me that not one of these enumerated propositions is “ objectively ” 
true. Logical argument, as any therapist knows, will not convince him even 
in the slightest of his mistake. What is the matter is that he really per- 
ceives himself, others, and the world in a different way than the normal 


26E.g.: If that is (experienced reality), then this is (matter-form com- 
— of material reality) (or, God exists). But, that is. Therefore, 
this is. 

27 Authors as disparate as Plato and Aristotle, and St. Thomas, Freud, 
Husserl, the Existential Phenomenologists, and the Existential Analysts 
have all, in some way, pointed to this domain. They differ in what they 
did with it and how they interpreted it. We shall try to present it first 
divorced from any particular theoretical interpretation. 
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person. Furthermore, he perceives it falsely. For this reason we say that 
he is sick.28 

There are basically two steps to an understanding of this person. First, 
I must attempt to enter into his world, to see it through his eyes. If I 
succeed in doing this, I will understand that he perceives himself, the world, 
and others in the way that he does. His reality will have become mine. 
Now what he says at least makes sense. 

If this understanding is complete enough, I can say that I understand 
an actual situation. The second step is a reconstruction of the past in an 
attempt to understand why the actual situation is the way it is. If I am 
successful in this I shall find that the past (taken as a whole with certain 
crucial events which stand out as positively important) in some way “ac- 
counts for ”, “ explains” the present. For purposes of simplification, let us 
call the present actual situation (or part of it, for example, the way the 
person perceives others) B, and the past (or part of it, the crucial events) 
A. What happens then is that I understand A as in some way causing B. 
I see an intelligible line or connection between A and B. The disconcert- 
ing thing is this: If B were not B, but rather C, I could do exactly the 
same thing. Then I could see an intelligible conection between A and C.29 

Now, our purpose in raising this apparently irrelevant problem is to ask 
questions about precisely what kind of knowledge we are dealing with here. 
Hence it raises a question of methodology (as well as many other vital 
questions with which we shall certainly not attempt to deal today). I ask 
you to grant tae example. In making this request I should like to point 
out that each of us can find non-pathological situations in our own and our 
friends’ lives which raise exactly the same question from the point of view 
of what kind of knowledge we have here. The difference in the two pos- 
sible cases is that we deal with one at the level of everyday experience; 
the other has been raised to a systematic investigation of real causes for 
real events. I say this because, stripped of all its interpretive apparatus, 
this is, to my mind, the essence of what a whole group of psychologists is 
doing. 

If I really see that A in some sense accounts for B, although it could also 
have accounted for C, I have really acquired a new understanding about 
this man. If I can find some general principles which guide my investiga- 
tion and help me to interpret what I find, and, further, if these general 
principles help in a good many or all cases, I have acquired an understand- 


28 My example and many of the remarks which follow are inspired by a 
recent remarkable book by J. H. Van den Berg, The Phenomenological 
Approach to Psychiatry (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1955). 


29 Tt is important to understand precisely in what this “ reconstruction ” 
consists. If I understand B fully, I cannot, from B, state A with any real 
certainty; but I may, and probably do, make hypotheses. The reconstruc- 
tion of A from B demands that I discover A (for example, in the psycho- 
analytical situation). Then, I can see the intelligible lines of connection 
and see why and how A accounts for B. 
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ing which goes beyond this particular case.3® I submit without proof that 
this is the case. How, then, are we to handle this kind of knowledge, which 
is certainly psychological, in the general schema which I have outlined? 

Let us compare this kind of knowledge with that obtained in PP and in 
SP. My knowledge in this case is like that obtained in PP in that I find a 
real, seen, intelligible relationship between a real cause and a real effect. 
It is quite unlike it in that I am not dealing with objects which cannot be 
other than they are. This knowledge is like PP and SP in that it involves 
a systematic investigation and culminates in an organized body of knowl- 
edge. It is quite unlike SP in that it starts from and keeps as its real ob- 
ject the reality of the natural attitude, that of spontaneous experience. It 
does not objectify or make its object into a thing. It is like science in that 
it may organize its data (the intelligible connection between A and B) by 
means of interpretative concepts or theoretical constructs which are not dis- 
covered in the experience but are imposed upon it. It is also like science 
in that explanatory hypotheses may be advanced which are susceptible of 
verification and falsification.31 But in the case at hand, the way of verifica- 
tion and the criteria for that verification may have to be radically altered. 

There is another kind of knowledge which this knowledge resembles in 
many respects, but again, there are radical differences. This other kind of 
knowledge has been called humanistic and is best exemplified by novels and 
plays. In these latter we see intelligible connections between what was, 
what is, and what will be. As Aristotle points out, there is a kind of seen 
inevitability in the action of a tragedy. The difference is that in human- 
istic knowledge there is no systematic effort to arrive at general principles 
as there is in this new kind of psychology. 

A further point before I end this paper with a series of questions. What 
we are dealing with here seems to be quite different from Aristotle’s chance 
event, which, for him, is literally uncaused, and from which one can draw 
no general conclusions. In our present instance we are dealing with events 
(B) which have real causes (A). Yet there is no necessary determination 
because other events (C) could also have been. I have not mentioned the 
question of prediction, but it does enter with a similar amount of deter- 
mination and indetermination as obtains in the reconstruction of the past. 

Are we not here dealing directly with man as a free being, that is, a being 
who is determined by his past to the extent that I can understand his pres- 
ent in terms of the past and to some extent predict his future; but also a 
being whose past offers a limited number of possibilities for future lines of 
action—but always more than one? If this be so, and if there is, or can be, 


80T am deliberately leaving open the question as to whether these gen- 
eral principles are sometimes found in the special experience and hence can 
in some sense be said to be ontological, or whether in all cases they are 


imposed on the data (hence are constructs) by the use of some kind of 
analogy. 


31 Some of its guilding principles do not admit of this, but this is so of 


some general principles in all science—the obvious case being the principle 
of verification itself. 
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an organized body of knowledge about this object—man as a free being—a 
method, and a set of principles, am I not confronted with a different kind 
of knowledge which is neither science (as we defined it), philosophy, nor 
humanistic knowledge, but which is in all events, and whatever you call it, 
properly a new kind of psychology which opens up a whole new area of 
possibilities for the study and understanding of man? 32 
AweN L. FISHER 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Division E: Metapuysics: R. W. Mu.uican, Chairman 
Problem: Being and God in Heidegger’s Philosophy 


The name of this contemporary German thinker has been associated with 
the term “ existentialism ” and until quite recently it has even been asso- 
ciated with the expression “atheistic existentialism”. Yet even in Sei 
und Zeit, his first major philosophical writing, Heidegger has explicitly 
stated that his major interest lies in the study of Being, and that the 
analysis of human existence which is found in Sein und Zeit is intended to 
serve simply as a basis for the study of the meaning of Being. Since the 
first appearance of Sein und Zeit in 1927, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent in each of his succeeding writings that his principal concern is the 
study of the meaning of Being. It is proper then that we should ask: first, 
what is his approach to Being? and second, does his approach to Being 
seem to offer or in any way permit anything like a “ proof” of or a “ via” 
to the existence of a Supreme Being? 

It is with Sein und Zeit that Heidegger first raises the question as to the 
meaning of Being. Here he sees the access to ontology as being possible 
only through a previous analysis of existence or the being of man. Sein 
und Zeit is devoted wholly to this analysis of existence. As such it forms 
the necessary basis for Heidegger’s approach to Being and is the “ funda- 
mental ontology ”.1 Ever since Heidegger wrote his Brief iiber den Hu- 
manismus in 1946, there has been considerable dispute as to the extent to 
which his later writings involve a radical change from the fundamental 
positions set forth in Sein und Zeit. The Letter on Humanism represents 
a restatement of the purposes and conclusions of Sein und Zeit as well as a 
certain development and further penetration into the conclusions of the 
existential analysis.2 Certainly it is beyond the scope of this paper to enter 
into any discussion about the development and changes within Heidegger’s 


82 For an excellent example of this kind of analysis, see M. Merleau- 
Ponty, Sens et non-sens (Paris: Nagel, 1948), pp. 15-49. 


1M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 6th Edition, (Neomarius), Tiibingen, 1949, 
pp. 13 and 28. 


2 Cf. Karl Léwith, Heidegger, Denker in diirftiger Zeit, (Fischer), Frank-"* 
furt a.M., 1953. 
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thought. But it should be noted that the “ Brief” has been selected as 
having a particular significance for the topic of this paper, inasmuch as it 
represents not only a “brief” of the author’s principal philosophical con- 
cern with and approach to “das Sein”, but because it is also here that he 
explicitly and conclusively distinguishes his own ontological interests from 
Sartre’s atheistic existentialism. 

There are two principal reasons for Heidegger’s choice of this approach 
to Being through the being of man as laid down in Sein und Zeit. First of 
all, it is the entity (Seiendes) which we call man who is the one inquiring 
about Being (das Sein). Hence, man should first be analyzed with respect 
to his being, for his asking about Being is already a mode of his being and 
must be accounted for. But secondly, and even more important, this entity 
man which each of us is, already has an understanding of Being a “ Seins- 
versténdnis”. But this vague comprehension of Being is merely “ pre- 
ontological” and requires an explication in terms of a phenomenological 
description of it as it is revealed in existence. In short, the starting point 
of ontology for Heidegger is a phenomenological analysis of human exist- 
ence, because this entity man is not only involved in Being and in the in- 
quiry about Being, but also because man in his being or existence already 
has an understainding of Being.3 

What are the results of this existential analysis in Sein und Zeit? First 
of all, we see that to exist as man, to have an understanding of Being, 
means to be situated in the midst of entities (Setenden) with which we are 
constantly preoccupied. The basic constitution of existence is being-in-the- 
world. But this “world” is not simply the sum total of entities within it. 
It is rather a relational structure of practical significance which belongs to 
human existence itself. It is only within this existential structure of 
“worldliness ” that entities can manifest themselves as being thus and so. 
But if man as being-in-the-world is concerned with and open to entities 
which are not himself, this is only because such entities are “ innerworldly ” 
and fall within the existential structure of worldliness.4 

Furthermore, our existence as being-in-the-world is a matter of care 
(Sorge) for us. This means: each of us in our existence is concerned with 
this existence and because we are concerned with this existence as being-in- 
the-world, we are concerned with entities which are not ourselves. In other 
words, our existence as being-in-the-world involves a concern for other en- 
tities through and among which we can realize our existence. But we are 
not only concerned with our existence as being-in-the-world, but also we 
are concerned with it as a task to be realized: our existence is a to-be 
(Zu-sein). Each of us in our existence not only is but can be. Our exist- 
ence is always a capacity-to-be. As such, existence always involves a con- 
stant projection of its possibilities ahead of itself. It is this character of 
projection which is so essential for the revealing of other entities. It is by 
a comprehension (Verstehen) which has the essential character of projec- 
tion (Entwurf) that we make manifest other entities as falling within the 


8M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 14-15. 
4M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, Sections 12-24, pp. 52-113. 
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structure of existence as possibility. But this primary pro-spective and 
pro-jective structure of existence is possible only because the human entity 
already is, as situated in the midst of entities. We are not only spectators 
of existence and of other entities through the pro-jection of existential pos- 
sibilities, but we find ourselves already participants in existence. Existence 
is not pure possibility but our capacity-to-be is always limited and modi- 
fied by the fact that we already are. Certain possibilities of existence are 
already realized and are no longer possibilities. We find that we are always 
thrown out of existence and into the situation of having to project further 
possibilities of existence. Hence, existence as projection is always a thrown 
projection (geworfenes Entwurf), or perhaps even better, an ejected pro- 
jection.5 

Finally, existence has a third characteristic. By being already situated in 
the midst of entities and by projecting the possibilities of his existence, 
man presents entities with which he is concerned. Indeed, man in his exist- 
ence as ejected projection becomes pre-occupied with entities which are not 
himself even to the point of being distracted by them. For the most part, 
we tend to understand our own being in terms of these entities which we 
are not. In this way, man has constantly fallen to the entities with which 
he is pre-occupied within the world. He then views himself as one more 
object-thing among other objects.® 

These are three aspects of existence: projection, ejection and fall have 
their unity in the structure of temporality. For the future past and present 
correspond respectively to the futurity of projection, the past of the 
already-being of ejection and the present of the presentation of entities 
with which we are occupied. These three moments of time are called by 
Heidegger the temporal ecstasies insofar as they make up the dynamic 
existential structure of man.7 Existence is an ecstatic be-ing. Man is a 
transcendent entity whose very being is characterized by transience. Thus, 
we translate Heidegger’s expression “ Dasein” as transience,8 for the onto- 
logical (existential) structure of man’s being as being-in-the-world is essen- 
tially transcendence, that is, a going beyond entities in order to reveal them 
within this projected existential structure of significance or meaning.® Hu- 
man transience is an entity which temporalizes itself in its ex-istence and 
in so donig makes manifest other entities as being thus and so. Now, as a 
result of this existential analysis of Sein und Zeit, we can see that the 
understanding of Being (Seinsverstdndnis) is more than simply the word 
meaning of “is”, but it is constituted by the ecstatic structure of the 
temporality of ex-istence. At the end of Sein und Zeit, Heidegger suggests 


5M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 191-195. 
6 Ibid. 
7M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 301-371. 


8 This translation of “ Dasein” as “transience” was suggested by Mr. 
John Wild of Harvard. 


9M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 364-366. 
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that the existential analysis of human transience has shown us that the 
ecstatic structure of temporality is in some way the “horizon of Being ”.10 

Now, it would seem that this result would only make any inquiry about 
the meaning of Being as such impossible. For any ontology as thus 
founded on the existential analysis can never escape from the conditions 
and structures of existence, that is, from temporality. If Heidegger’s inten- 
tion is really the study of Being as such and not simply the being of entity 
or the being of human transience, then it would appear that Sein und Zeit 
as a propaedeutic to ontology is a “blind alley”. Is the existential anal- 
ysis of Sein und Zeit, then, really a fundamental ontology as Heidegger 
claims, or is an ontology of Being as such simply impossible when founded 
on such a phenomenological analysis of human existence? 

Let us look once more at the conclusion of Sein und Zeit. At the be- 
ginning of this work, Heidegger speaks of an understanding of Being which 
is somehow vaguely possessed by man. What this understanding of Being 
may be is entirely obscure. It is Heidegger’s intention to explicate and 
clarify the meaning of Being through the existential analysis as a funda- 
mental ontology. Now the result of the analysis shows that man, in his 
existence as temporalizing in the three ecstacies of time, makes entities 
manifest as being what they are. Human existence is a comprehension of 
the being of entities because, in that it transcends or goes beyond entities 
falling within its projective ecstatic existential structure, it has the essen- 
tial characteristic of transience. This previously vague understanding of 
Being has now become apparent as existence itself. To be sure, the under- 
standing of Being is always directed toward a comprehension of the being 
of entity. Nevertheless, the comprehension of the being of entity is pos- 
sible only if man exists as transience and hence understands Being.11 As a 
result of the existential anaylsis, the meaning of Being as such is no longer 
present in man as simply the “thought” or “ knowledge” of Being, but it 
is now in some way present in the very structure of existence itself as 
transcendence. The understanding of Being which is proper to man has 
been made evident as a mode of being which we call transience or 
ex-istence. In short, if man understands Being, it is only because he al- 
ready ex-ists as being-in-the-world, that is, he temporalizes himself in the 
unity of the ecstasies of future past and present and in so doing projects a 
world within which entities can occur as being what they are. 

If we turn now to Heidegger’s later writings, this interpretation of Sein 
und Zeit becomes even more explicit. Here we are told that the very 
force, movement and ecstasis of existence itself is Being. If man as tran- 
sience is thrown or ejected into the ecstatic projection of ex-istence, this is 
only so because it is Being itself which is the throwing or moving. To be 
sure, this throwing is a kind of throwing, an ejected projection, and as such 


10M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 436-438. 
11 Heidegger’s work on Kant is especially illuminating on this point. 
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it is existence and is distinct from Being itself. Let us see how Heidegger 
expresses this relationship of existence to Being: 12 


Being is revealed to man in the ecstatic projection. But this projec- 
tion does not produce Being. Besides, the projection is essentially an 
ejected projection. The throwing in the projection is not man but 
rather Being itself, which conveys man into the ex-istence of tran- 
sience as his essence. 


Even though the comprehension of entities in existence is fundamentally a 
projection of existential possibilities, yet this projection is always modified 
and limited by the fact that it is a thrown or ejected projection. This 
means that man in his transient ex-istence is always able-to-be, but at the 
same time this fundamental possibility of existence is constantly limited 
by the factuality of existence, that is, by the fact that he already is and 
that certain possibilities of existence are already realized. This latter aspect 
of being thrown or ejected into the ecstatic projection of ex-istence reveals 
Being as something other than human existence, but at the same time exist- 
ence is here manifest as intimately dependent on Being. Heidegger says: 13 


Man is not the master of entities. Man is the shepherd of Being .. . 
He attains the essential poverty of the shepherd, whose honor lies in 
being called by Being itself into the assurance of its truth. This call 
comes from the throw from which originates the thrown-ness of tran- 
sience. Man in his being-historical essence is the entity whose being 
as ex-istence consists in the fact that it dwells in the nearness of Being. 
Man is the neighbor of Being. 


And again, in speaking of the relation of Being to existence, he says: 14 


Being itself is the relation insofar as it holds existence in its existential 
(i.e. ecstatic) essence in itself and gathers it to itself as the place of the 
truth of Being in the midst of entities. 


But let us now ask: can Heidegger’s Sein be identified with God? 


12“Sein lichtet sich dem Menschen in ekstatischen Entwurf. Doch 
dieser Entwurf schafft nicht das Sein. Uberdies aber ist der Entwurf wesen- 
haft ein geworfenes. Das Werfende im Entwerfen ist nicht der Mensch, 
sondern das Sein selbst, das den Menschen in die Ek-sistenz des Daseins 
als sein Wesen schickt.” M. Heidegger, Brief iiber den Humanismus, (V. 
Klostermann), Frankfurt a. m., 1943, p. 25. 


13“Der Mensch ist nicht der Herr des Seienden. Der Mensch ist der 
Hirt des Seins. . . . Er gewinnt die wesenhafte Armut des Hirten, dessen 
Wiirde darin beruht, vom Sein selbst in die Wahrnis seiner Wahrheit geru- 
fen zu sein. Dieser Ruf kommt als der Wurf, dem die Geworfenheit des 
Daseins entstammt. Der Mensch ist in seinem seinsgeschichtlichen Wesen 
das Seiende, dessen Sein als Ek-sistenz darin besteht, dass es in der Nahe 
des Seins wohnt. Der Mensch ist der Nachbar des Seins.” Op. cit. p. 29. 


il Das Sein selber ist das Verhiltnis, insofern Es die Ek-sistenz in ihrem 
existenzialen, das heisst ekstatischen Wesen an sich halt und zu sich ver- 


sammelt als die Ortschaft der Wahrheit des Seins inmitten des Seienden.” 
Op. cit. p. 20. 
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Heidegger explicitly denies such an identification, but in his denial we can 
clearly read his reasons, for he says: 15 


But Being—what is Being? It is itself. Future thinking must learn to 
experience and to say this. “ Being ’”’—it is not God and not a cause of 
the world. Being is more distant than any entity and yet for man is 
closer than any entity. 


Heidegger’s rejection of this identification of God and Being appears to 
stem from his conception of God as an entity (Seiendes), a that-which-is. 
For if we were to say of Being, “It is God”, then we would have made 
Being an entity. For Heidegger, to say anything of Being is to turn it into 
an entity, and hence to hide it as Being. On the other hand, he does seem 
to regard Being as at least the “ dwelling place of Divinity”, though he 
implies in the following passage that the Divine is perhaps beyond 
Being: 16 


But the holy, which is at first simply the dwelling place of Divinity 
and which simply assures the dimension for the gods and God, only 
makes its appearance if Being has previously shown itself and through 
a long preparation has been experienced in its truth. 


In conclusion, then, we can see that Heidegger’s approach to Being is 
founded upon and directed by the existential analysis of Sein und Zeit. It 
appears to be fundamentally distinct from any metaphysics which ap- 
proaches Being through the being of entity. To be sure, the analysis of 
existence is the study of an entity (Dasein) with respect to its being (exist- 
ence), but this entity, man, can serve as an adequate means of approach to 
Being because man already “stands in the nearness of Being ”, even though 
his existence may be infected with a forgetfulness of Being (Seinsvergessen- 
heit) because of his preoccupation with entities. Though Heidegger has 
rejected the identification of Being with God, yet it would seem that his 
philosophy offers an approach to God in that it is an approach to Being 
itself, 

RicHarp C, HINNERS 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Jil. 





15“ Doch das Sein—was ist das Sein? Es ist Es selbst. Dies zu erfahren 
und zu sagen, muss das kiinftige Denken lernen. Das ‘ Sein ’—das ist nicht 
Gott und nicht ein Weltgrund. Das Sein ist weiter dann alles Seiende und 
ist gleichwohl dem Menschen niher als jedes Seiendes ...” Op. cit. p. 19. 


16“ Das heilige aber, das nur erst der Wesenraum der Gottheit ist, die 
selbst wiederum nur die Dimension fiir die Gétter und der Gott gewahrt, 
kommt dann allein ins Scheinen, wenn zuvor und in langer Vorbereitung 
das Sein selbst sich gelichtet hat und in seiner Wahrheit erfahren ist.” 
Op. cit. p. 26. 
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CoMMENTARY 


Dr. Hinners is to be highly commended on two counts: he has recognized 
in the tantalizing intricies of Heidegger’s thought an important contribution 
toward the perennial inquiry into being; and he has had the courage to 
attempt the almost impossible task of unraveling Heidegger’s extremely 
complicated form of expression in order to bring it within the grasp of an 
American audience. If the attempt has not been completely successful, we 
should not too much wonder; Heidegger himself has had only a limited 
success in making himself comprehensible to his own countrymen. 

Heidegger has vigorously insisted that he is not an existentialist—par- 
ticularly since the term “ existentialism ” has become inextricably bound up 
with the thought of J. P. Sartre. Rather, he calls himself a phenomenol- 
ogist, which means that he is concerned with describing the way Being 
manifests itself, hoping thereby to help toward a fundamental grasp of 
Being. Understanding Heidegger’s project is rendered triply difficult by 
the fact of his incredible philosophical erudition; grasping his thought pre- 
supposes considerable familiarity with the whole stream of Western thought 
from Anaximander to Edmund Husserl. To mention but a few names one 
can hardly understand Heidegger without having read Meister Eckart, 
Nicholas of Cusa, Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dilthey, and 
Husserl. 

It should not seem strange, then, that one can at once praise Dr. Hin- 
ners and find fault with certain of his interpretations. Unfortunately a 
large area of disagreement is simply that of words, but since much of 
Heidegger’s thought resembles a colossal word-game, the translator and 
interpreter must exercise the same care in choosing words as does Heidegger 
himself. 

This difficulty crops up in the very first paragraph of Dr. Hinners’ paper. 
We are told there that Heidegger is concerned with studying the “ meaning 
of Being.” Apart from the confusion which contemporary linguistic anal- 
ysis has occasioned, there is a risk in translating the German, “ Der Sinn 
des Seins” by “the meaning of Being” since the latter would correspond 
to “die Bedeutung des Seins” which Heidegger sedulously avoids. When 
one reads Heidegger, one thing becomes immeditaely clear; he refuses to 
look upon philosophy as « science, which is but another way of saying that 
for him Being is not an object of knowledge. If this is so, it is difficult to 
see how one can speak in any meaningful way of the “ meaning” of being, 
and, a fortiori, of “ Being as such.” He does, of course, speak of a “ Seins- 
verstandnis ” as Dr. Hinners points out, but there is nothing scientific about 
this contact with being; it is Being’s self-revelation rather than Being as 
“possessed by man.” The importance of “ existence ” is precisely that Be- 
ing can reveal itself only through an inquiring consciousness, which is man’s 
way of sharing in being, i.e. ex-isting. Heidegger makes no effort to tell us 
anything about Being; rather he seeks to prepare us for an authentic, 
“openness” to Being, which is our being-in-the-world. Therein lies the 
significance of his contention that man both is and is to be. This, of 
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course, is precisely what makes Heidegger’s thought so difficult: if it is im- 
possible to know about Bieng, how is it possible to speak about it? And, 
if he does not speak about it, how can we know what he means at all? 

It is for this reason that the very title of Dr. Hinners’ paper seems to 
promise no issue. Heidegger sometimes speaks of Being as the “ element ” 
in which what is (Seiendes) is. At times, then, Being resembles a Par- 
menidean One, conditioned in its revelation by the temporality of man’s 
manner of being. At others, Being is that which makes it possible to say of 
anything that it is. At no time however, is there any possibility of identi- 
fying God and Being. Heidegger does not deny that God can reveal Him- 
self; he simply asserts that such a revelation would be in the region of “ the 
Sacred,” which has nothing in common with the region of Being. Like 
Kierkegaard he cannot even ask whether God exists, since “ exists” (with 
its specification) is not a predicate which could be applied to God. Nor 
will he ask whether God is: like Karl Barth he sees in analogy only an ex- 
cuse for lowering God to the level of human understanding. If there is to 
be any contact with God at all, it simply must not be called “ knowledge.” 

And now we come back once more to the question of language. It is true 
of course, that long familiarity with Heidegger’s thought can justify one in 
interpreting certain expressions in terms which do not correspond to 
Heidegger’s own terminology. It is doubtful, however, that one can claim 
that these interpretations translate Heidegger’s terms. “Entity” may be 
a convenient approach to what Heidegger means by “ Seiendes ”; it is not a 
good translation of the word, which means rather “that which is.” With 
regard to John Wild’s ingenious suggestion that “ Dasein” means “ tran- 
sience”, there is no justification either in philology or in Heidegger’s 
thought for translating the word that way. Somewhat the same could be 
said of the term “ Entwurf”; there is no doubt that, as Heidegger uses it, 
there is contained in it the note of “projection ”, but the word itself means 
“project ” and should be translated thus. 

The importance of translation comes out, when we take an overall view 
and see in Dr. Hinners’ interpretation the danger of a modified Sartrianism, 
which, I think, is far from Heidegger’s intention. It also comes out in the 
few translations which Dr. Hinners has included in his paper. On p. 8, for 
example, he translates “Sein lichtet sich dem Menschen im ekstatischen 
Entwurf” as “Being is revealed to man in the ecstatic projection.” It 
would seem more accurate to say, “Being reveals itself to man in the 
ecstatic project”, thus avoiding any danger of the Sartrian contact be- 
tween en-soi and pour-soi. Again, on p. 9, Dr. Hinners translates “ Er (der 
Mensch) gewinnt die wesenhafte Armut des Hirten, dessen Wurde darin 
Beruht, vom Sein selbst in die Wahrnis seiner Wahrheit, gerufen zu wer- 
den” as “He (man) attains the essentiai poverty of the Shepherd, whose 
honor lies in being called by Being itself into the assurance of its truth.” 
It would seem preferable to say “ whose dignity lies in being called by Be- 
ing itself to secure its truth.” For Heidegger truth is primarily ontological, 


but it can be revealed as truth only to a consciousness open to the reve- 
lation, 
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A brief commentary does not warrant a detailed examination of all the 
translations Dr. Hinners has given us, but it seems safe to say that there 
is much in them which is open to dispute—touching upon the very funda- 
mentals of his interpretation. Finding a correct translation for Heidegger’s 
terms is something of a torture, but it seems to be required since Heidegger 
has tortured himself in selecting the terms he employs. At the very least 
it would avoid the risk of interpreting Heidegger 4 la Sartre. 


QuENTIN Laver, S. J. 
Fordham University 


New York, N.Y. 





Division F: PHILOSOPHICAL PRroBLEMS: AUSTIN FacorHEy, Chairman 
Problem (a): Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy 


The very wording of this topic: intuition in moral philosophy, readily 
draws our thoughts to the theory of intuitionism, which holds a conspicuous 
place among present-day ethical views. The term intuition has in modern 
ethical philosophy a well defined meaning. This meaning is clearly brought 
out by David Ross in his work: The Right and Good. The revelant pas- 
sage runs thus: “The moral convictions of thoughtful and well-educated 
people are the data of ethics, just as sense-perceptions are the data of na- 
tural science. The existing body of moral convictions of the best people is 
the cumulative product of the moral reflection of many generations, which 
has developed an extremely delicate power of apprehension of moral dis- 
tinctions.”1 In this passage Sir David lays it down that philosophy of 
ethics has for object the moral convictions of well-educated people; the 
ethician, therefore, who wishes to construct a system of ethical doctrines 
ought to intuit or inspect the moral values as they are found in the con- 
sciousness of thoughtful people. These same moral values are said to be 
the result of the reflection of many generations, and the product of this 
reflection is supposed to be found in the consciousness of the best people. 
Consequently the theory of intuitionism holds that the object of ethics is 
intentional being, which on account of its intentionality is attributed the 
character of reality. Likewise Nicolai Hartmann declares that the ethical 
values are true realities, but such as differ altogether from the reality of 
being; they form a realm of their own; they appear as phenomena in con- 
sciousness where man is powerfully impressed by them in an act of 
intuition.2 

Upon the background of this view of modern intuitionism it is relevant 
and arresting to inquire whether St. Thomas makes use of intuition in his 


1 This passage is quoted, with the kind permission of the publisher, from 
Readings in Ethical Theory, by Sellars and Hospers, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 192. 


2 W. E. Schlaretzki, The Philosophical Review, 63 (1954), p. 278. 
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moral philosophy. In order to make this inquiry with the proper accuracy 
which it deserves, it will be necessary first to find out in what sense St. 
Thomas uses the term intuition in his philosophy, and then to examine his 


moral doctrines with a view to discover whether he allows intuition a place 
in moral matters. 


Preliminary question: the meaning of intuition in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas 


St. Thomas declares what intuition is by contrasting it with deduction or 
the discursive way of reasoning. He says: “ The intellect acts this way: if 
it understands separately the principle and separately the conclusion, then 
the knowledge of the principle is the cause of the knowledge of the con- 
clusion. If, however, the intellect would see in the principle itself the 
conclusion, grasping both in one act of intuition, then the cognition of the 
conclusion would not be caused by the knowledge of the principle; the intel- 
lect, however, would understand that the principle is the cause of the con- 
clusion.”3 Treating of the way in which the angels possess cognition, St. 
Thomas says: “The human souls, which obtain the knowledge of truth by 
discursive reasoning, are called rational. This is due to the little light of 
the intellect that is in them. If they had the fulness of the intellectual 
light as the angels have it, they would by knowing the principles them- 
selves at once comprehend all that is contained in them, grasping by intui- 
tion whatever can be deduced from them by reasoning.” 4 Intuition, then, 
means for St. Thomas the full light of the intellect, as he expresses it when he 
says: “ The necessity of making use of the process of reasoning is due to the 
deficiency of the intellect. Those beings in whom the power of the intellect is 
in full vigor, need no reasoning, but they grasp the truth by their simple in- 
tuition, as do God and the angels.” 5 The angelic doctor seems to find delight 
in extolling the intuition of the angels above the reasoning of man. Compar- 
ing both ways of thought he says: “ The intellectual power is much higher in 
the angels than in man. The intellect of the angels . . . does not obtain the 
intellectual truth in a discursive way but by simple intuition. ... The intellect 
of the soul . . . understands the intelligible truth . . . by some discursive way 
of reasoning. This way will be abandoned . .. when all operations of the 
soul are changed into the simple contemplation of the intelligible truth; 

. . 80 that when discursive reasoning ceases the soul by its sure gaze of 
intuition contemplates one simple truth.”® This sentence seems to sug- 
gest that St. Thomas believes that intuition is within the power of the 
human mind. By intuition he unmistakably means the perception of the 
essence of a thing; the intellect intuits the comprehension of the essence 
which is abstracted from existing things. The holy doctor states this ex- 


88. th., I, q. 19, a. 5. 

48. th., I, q. 58, a. 3. 

58. th., IT-II, q. 49, a. 5, ad 2. 
6§. th., II-IT, q. 180, a. 6, ad 2. 
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plicitly when he says: “The intellect bears this name, because by intuition 
it reads interiorly the essence of a thing.”7 

From these passages we learn that for St. Thomas intuition is the primary 
fundamental function of the intellect; it is the intellectual vision by which 
the essence of a thing is known and the evidence of the thing known is 
immediately present to the intellect. The angelic doctor applies intuition 
also in a synthetic way as the act or the power of grasping the reciprocal 
meaning of details in a unity. It is intuition which unites and comprehends 
visions of more partial and more superficial forms, which embraces the out- 
look from many windows of the human mind. St. Thomas, who has given 
us an orderly synthesis of vast masses of cognition, fully realized what com- 
prehensive cognition is our share when many truths are grasped in one act 
of synthetic intuition. Intuition is integration and contemplation. 

There are other passages, in which St. Thomas refers to the same intel- 
lectual process without using the term intuition; some of these texts are 
S. th., I, q. 58, a. 4, ad 3; q. 85, a. 5. II-II, q. 8, a. 1, ad 2; q. 49, a. 5, ad 3. 

It appears evident in the passages quoted that the object of intuition is 
not intentional being, but the real being which exists and in its real exist- 
ence is intellectually grasped. Therefore the concept of intuition formed 
and used by St. Thomas is contrarily opposed to the meaning of intuition 
as it is accepted in the modern theory of intuitionism. The latter main- 
tains that ethical values are engendered by the operation of the human 
mind and are intuited in human consciousness, while St. Thomas declares 
that the human mind intuits the real essences in existing realities. This 
objective, mind-independent reference of the notion of intuition is intended 
by St. Thomas whenever he uses this term or its equivalents. 


Principal statement: St. Thomas makes extensive use of the logical 
process of intuition in his moral philosophy 


It is no concern to inquire whether St. Thomas uses the very term 
intuitio, when dealing with moral matters; rather it is relevant to find out 
whether he admits and employs in his moral doctrine that same logical 
process, for which in matters of speculation he at times uses the term 
intuitto. We shall examine the moral principles which St. Thomas makes 
use of and shall make an analysis of their construction. 

1. St. Thomas declares that the intellect grasps the self-evident moral 
principles by the act of intuition. He first states in general that the pri- 
mary self-evident principles are understood by an intuitive act. He says: 
“... all operations of the soul are ultimately based on the simple contem- 
plation of the intelligible truth; . . . so that when discursive reasoning 
ceases the soul with its sure gaze of intuition contemplates one simple 
truth. And in this process of the soul there is no error; as it is clear that 
when we comprehend the first principles no error occurs, for we know them 
by simple intuition.”8 In the cognition of the first principles error is ex- 


TIn 1. 6, eth., lect. 5. 
8§. th., II-II, q. 180, a. 6, ad 2. 
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cluded; for when we understand them we have the insight that the mean- 
ings of the ideas which form the principles are connected with one another 
by absolute necessity; hence the intuition of the first principles is the per- 
ception of their evidence. When we say, a rational being is free, we grasp 
in one intuition the necessary agreement of both ideas, rationality and 
freedom. 

St. Thomas declares that the human intellect accepts the self-evident 
moral principles by the same logical process in virtue of which the prin- 
ciples of the speculative order receive our assent. This is his pronounce- 
ment: “As the human soul is endowed with a certain natural habit in 
virtue of which it knows the principles of the speculative branches of 
knowledge, and which we call the intellect of principles, so it is also en- 
dowed with a certain natural habit of the first principles of human conduct, 
which are the natural principles of natural right; this habit is referred to 
as synderesis. . . . It remains, therefore, that this term synderesis simply 
designates a natural habit similar to the habit of principles.” ® St. Thomas 
has included the same doctrine in the Summa theologica: “It is clear that 
as speculative reason argues in matters of speculation, so does practical 
reason argue in matters of conduct. It is, therefore, necessary that there 
be in us naturally infused principles both of speculative knowledge and of 
the order of conduct. These principles of conduct which are naturally in- 
fused in us, . . . belong to a special natural habit, which we call syn- 
deresis.”10 It must, therefore, be concluded that St. Thomas admits in 
his moral doctrine the same logical process for which in matters of specula- 
tion he uses the term intuitio. 

The holy doctor lays stress on the importance of the self-evident moral 
principles as the foundation of right human conduct. He writes: “ There 
could not be any firmness or certitude in those things which are based on 
the principles, unless the principles themselves were firmly established; 
..- hence it is that all cognition in any particular field of action is derived 
from some most certain principles. If, therefore, in human conduct some 
honesty is to be expected, there ought to be some permanent principle, 
which possesses unchangeable rectitude and in which all our actions have 
their norm; so that this principle is opposed to all wrongdoing and ap- 
proves all that is good; and this is synderesis, whose function it is to raise 
its protest against what is evil and to approve of what is good.”11 The 
same doctrine is taught in the Summa theologica: “ Whence synderesis is 
said to encourage good actions and to raise its protest against what is evil 
in as much as in virtue of the first principles we proceed to shed light on 
our actions and to pass judgment on them.”12 In these passages St. 


Thomas states that there is a supreme and absolutely unchangeable norm 
for human conduct. 


® De ver., q. 16, a. 1. 
10§. th., I, q. 79, a. 12. 
11 De ver., q. 16, a. 2. 
12§. th., I, q. 79, a. 12. 
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This norm are the primary moral principles, the evidence of which is 
immediately known by intuition; their evidence is free from error, since 
the concepts which form these principles are connected with one another by 
absolute necessity. “. .. (the question) whether the innate moral habit, 
synderesis, can be extinguished, may be understood in a twofold way. One 
way regards the intellectual light itself; and thus it is impossible that syn- 
deresis be extinguished . . . for this light is of the nature of the soul itself. 
The other meaning is this that a judgment of synderesis be changed into 
its contrary; and in this way it is impossible that a judgment of synderesis 
be universally extinguished. . . .” 18 

Some recent ethicians reject the firm guidance offered by permanent 
principles which possess unchangeable rectitude. John Dewey writes: 
“Faith in the possibilities of continued and rigorous inquiry does not limit 
access to truth to any channel or scheme of things.”14 “Human experi- 
ence consciously guided by ideas, evolves its own standards and measures 
and each new experience constructed by their means is an opportunity for 
new ideas and ideals.”15 In these passages Dewey disregards those abiding 
ethical values which are indissolubly connected with human nature and its 
ultimate end. 

2. Thomistic analysis of the moral principles. In his analysis of the 
moral principles St. Thomas frequently makes use of the logical process 
of intuition. He proposes this analysis not in a coherent systematic way, 
but he gives parts of it whenever occasion offers. It may be permitted 
to set forth this analysis of the moral principles in seven stages. 

First stage of the analysis. St. Thomas declares that the moral princi- 
ples are concerned with goodness. He derives this statement from a com- 
mon psychological experience. Indeed if we care to observe what is the 
reason why we do this or that or the other thing in our daily life, we 
readily find that we do so because it seems to us to be good and proper 
to act that way. As a matter of fact, we seldom say so explicitly, but there 
is no doubt that we would say so if we paid close attention to the motives 
from which we act. St. Thomas confirms this when he says: “ As being 
is the first to enter our intellectual understanding, taking the latter in its 
absolute sense, so is goodness the first to fall in the grasp of practical rea- 
son, which by its nature guides activity. For every agent acts for an 
end, and the end has the nature of goodness. Therefore the first principle 
in practical reason is that which is based upon the nature of good; good is 
that which everything longs for.”16 If everything longs for the good, 
everything acts for the sake of the end, therefore good is its end. 

Goodness is an original notion which the intellect conceives by intuition. 
Indeed the intellect does not derive the notion of goodness from the notion 


13 De ver., q. 16, a. 3. 


14 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven, Yale University), p. 26. 


15 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York, Minton, Balch and; 
Co., 1929), p. 168. 


16§. th., I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 
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of being. For the notion of being does not contain the notion of good- 
ness; a thing is called being, if its due is to exist; it is called good, if it is 
fit for its end. The intellect by its keen discernment intuits the fittingness 
of a thing for its end and designates this as goodness; it forms the notion 
of goodness not by reasoning but by an act of immediate intuition. 
Though the notion of being does not contain the notion of goodness, yet 
the reality of being as it is in the thing itself, is good. “ ...as much as a 
thing has of being, as much does it have of goodness; in the same degree as 
a thing falls short of the plenitude of being, it falls short of goodness.” 17 
The notion, therefore, of goodness is no mere creation of the mind, but it 
is a quality which belongs to the thing; while the essence of being is its 
due to exist, its goodness or its fitness for the end is its property. 

The act of intuition, by which the intellect grasps the goodness of a 
thing, is accompanied by the affection of delight or joy; indeed we are 
well pleased when we notice that a thing is fit for its end; the will is at- 
tracted by goodness. Both the act of intuition, by which the intellect dis- 
cerns the goodness of a thing, and the act of delight, which the will experi- 
ences in goodness, constitute the feeling or appreciation of value. As any 
natural value, also moral value, the beauty of virtue, the appeal of honest 
action, invites the appreciation of the intellect and arouses the delight of 
the will. “Spiritual beauty consists in this that man’s way of conversing 
and doing is in proper harmony with the spiritual clear light of reason.” 18 
Hence moral beauty and value is apprehended by the act of intuition: 
“Beautiful is called that which when intuited gives delight.” 19 

Since goodness is a quality which inheres in the thing itself, the appreci- 
ation of moral value as of any value is based on the goodness of the thing 
evidently known. It is, therefore, not a quality engendered artificially by 
human speech, as the emotive theory holds. Emotivists maintain that 
“ethical judgment has a quasi-imperative force, which, operating through 
suggestion, and intensified by your tone of voice, readily permits you to 
begin to influence, to modify his interests. Your ethical judgment does 
not merely describe interests to him, it directs his very interests.” 2° 

Second stage of analysis. The good which man strives for in his moral 
actions or in his conduct is the ultimate end or the perfection of human 
nature, its happiness or beatitude. Thomas Aquinas declares this in gen- 
eral terms when he says: “That is good for anything, which is fitting in 
accordance with its nature, and evil is that which is out of order with its 
nature.”21 From this he concludes: “The first principle in matters of 
conduct, which are the object of practical reason, is the last end. Now the 


17§. th., I-II, q. 18, a. 1. 
18 §. th., IT-II, q. 145, a. 2. 
19§. th., I, q. 5, a. 4, ad 1. 


20C. L. Stevenson, The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms, Mind, 46 
(1937), quoted from Readings in Ethical Theory, p. 419, with the kind per- 
mission of the publisher; see footnote 1. 


21§. th., I-II, q. 18, a. 5. 
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last end of human life is happiness or beatitude.” 22 He also affirms that 
man knows this his last end by an act of intuition; he writes: “ As we do 
not pass judgment on the first principles by examining them or testing 
them, but we give them our natural assent, and use them as norms for ex- 
amining all other things, so as regards things to be desired we do not 
judge about the last end by discussion or lengthy reasoning, but we natu- 
rally approve of it; therefore the last end is no matter of choice, but of 
willing.” 23 This natural approval which the intellect gives the last end of 
man is the act of immediate insight which St. Thomas in other passages 
calls intuition. Wherefore man in his moral striving looks up with rever- 
ence to the perfect state or condition of human nature as to the goal of 
his ambition; he sets himself this goal not by deductive reasoning, but by 
intuition and decision. 

St. Thomas hastens to add that the happiness or perfection of human 
nature is the common good; this consists in those acquirements to which 
all men are entitled with equal right on the basis of their common human 
nature. “Since every part is ordained for the whole, as the imperfect for 
the perfect, and since the individual man is part of the perfect community, 
it behooves that the law properly takes care of what concerns the common 
good.” 24 In the same context the common good is said to be the primary 
constituent element in the moral order and the ultimate reason which 
makes the laws intelligible; this constituent element is grasped by that act 
of intuition, which perceives the meaning of details in a unity; here intu- 
ition proves to be integration. “Since, therefore, any law is above all con- 
cerned with the common good, it is necessary that any other precept in 
regard to some particular affair, be deprived of the nature of law, unless it 
regards the things of the common good.” 25 §t. Thomas in his writings on 
moral matters insists on it that the proper end of human conduct is the 
furthering of the common good; for man is a social being which has es- 
sential relations to his fellowmen and should make that consummate excel- 
lence which is due to common human nature the end and goal of his con- 
duct. 

This thomistic doctrine of the common good is opposed to ethical rela- 
tivism which claims “that when we are considering the final ‘ worthiness 
to be’ of an act we are necessarily taking into account all the life plans 
with which our own is bound; our own life plan demands that we do so. 
Hence, relative to certain groups of people are judgments that have for 
these groups what used to be called intersubjective validity, or, as we now 
call it, social validity. It is hard to conceive what other sort of validity 
moral judgments could have except intersubjective validity.” 26 


228. th., I-II, q. 90, a. 2. 

23 De ver., q. 24, a. 1, ad 20. 
248. th., I-II, q. 90, a. 2. 

25 Ibid. 


26 DeWitt H. Parker, Experience and Substance (Ann Arbor, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1941), p. 309. 
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Third stage of analysis. The consummate excellence of his nature, 
which is the last end of man, is not any particular good, but the universal 
good, in which all goodness is included. St. Thomas writes: “ Beatitude is 
the perfect good, which completely satisfies the appetite; otherwise it 
would not be the ultimate end, if something still remained to be longed 
for. But the object of the will which is the human appetite, is the universal 
good, as the object of the intellect is the universal true. It is therefore 
evident, that nothing but the universal good is able to satisfy the will of 
man,” 27 

The logical process, by which man perceives that human happiness 
consists in the attainment and fruition of the universal good, is intuition. 
Indeed our consciousness makes us aware of it that our intellect does not 
stop at this or that particular truth; rather the intellect strives further 
and further and finds no rest until the whole field of truth is open to its 
vision and all that truth embraces is in its possession. It is not only in 
the field of speculation that the human intellect sets no boundaries to its 
research, but also in the practical branches of knowledge with all their ap- 
plications to the welfare of human life. It is the whole truth as its fitting 
object which attracts and draws the human intellect; the latter intuits 
universal truth as its own proper object. Since, therefore, the intellect in 
virtue of its nature strives for the whole truth, this truth is a good which 
the will wishes to obtain for the intellect and for the prosperity of human 
life. Consequently intuition is the act, by which man perceives that the 
object of the will is the universal good. 

Fourth stage of the analysis. The universal good is not found in any 
particular finite being, but only in God, the Infinite Good. St. Thomas 
avers: “The object of the will is the universal good, as the object of the 
intellect is universal truth. Hence it is evident that nothing can fill the 
will of man but the universal good; this is not found in any created being, 
but only in God; for every creature has limited goodness.”28 “Every 
other good is good by limitation; it is some particular good; a particular 
cause gives no universal inclination.” 2® Indeed a universal reality is not 
fully realized in any number of particular beings, as long as the realization 
remains a finite being; when however reality is without limitation, that 
is, infinite, the content of the universal is fully realized. This comparison 
of the universal being and the infinite being enables us to comprehend that 
both are connected by their contents; both essences are seen to be connected 
with metaphysical necessity; to discern this is that act of intuition, which 
unites visions of more partial forms into one synthetic integration. Since 
the universal is the object of the intellect and of the will of man, and, 
therefore, is the end of man, it is understood by an act of integral intuition 
that the infinite is the end of man. The angelic doctor comprehends this 
by integral intuition when he says: “ Nothing can fill the will of man but 
the universal good; this is not found in any created being, but only in 


27§. th., I-II, q. 2, a. 8. 
28 §. th., I-II, q. 2, a. 8. 
298. th., I-II, q. 9, a. 6. 
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God.” 80 This, however, does not imply that the Infinite Being exists; for 
the evidence of its existence is based on the evidence of the existing uni- 
verse. We have no intuition of the existence of God. “Man knows God 
naturally, as he longs for him naturally. He desires God naturally, in so 
far as he naturally desires beatitude, which is some likeness of the divine 
goodness,” 31 

Fifth stage of the analysis. In his analysis of the primary moral princi- 
ple St. Thomas explicitly declares that we experience in our consciousness 
the dictate of conscience as a command imposed upon us. He says: “ This 
is therefore the first commandment of the law, that the good is to be done 
and pursued and the evil to be avoided; and upon this all the other com- 
mandments of the natural law are based; so namely that all those things to 
be done or to be avoided pertain to the precepts of the natural law, which 
practical reason naturally apprehends as owed to human nature.” 32 This 
primary precept of conscience is not deduced from any other precept, but 
it is perceived in its own evidence by comparing the terms good and to be 
done, evil and to be avoided; for the good to be done is the common good 
of human nature; what man apprehends to be due to his nature, he feels 
in duty bound to pursue. We intuit the essence of moral obligation of 
conscience immediately in our consciousness; this is the intuition of the 
existing reality of moral obligation. 

The common good which man should pursue in his conduct manifests 
itself to him, when he listens to the rational inclinations of his human 
nature. To this St. Thomas bears testimony: “Since the good has the 
nature of an end, the evil the contrary nature, hence it is that reason na- 
turally apprehends all those things to which man has a natural inclination 
as good, and consequently as to be pursued in deed, and what is contrary 
to them as evil and to be avoided. Therefore the order of natural inclina- 
tions is the order of the precepts of natural law.” 33 What these natural 
inclinations are we perceive in our human nature by intuition; such incli- 
nations are the desire for learning, the feeling of duty, respect for authority, 
love of work, appreciation of what is noble, detestation of what is wrong, 
and the like. We ought to regard them with due reverence as values which 
we should take seriously as guides to the goal of our nature. 

The same dictate of conscience is understood to be a command of human 
reason imposed upon the will of man. As regards this command of reason 
what are the data of consciousness St. Thomas gives this interpretation: 
“Conscience is some dictate of reason. The will, however, is not aroused 
to strive for a thing unless its action is guided by cognition; for the object 
of the will is good or evil in so far as it is known by sense cognition or by 
the intellect . . . Since, therefore, the act of the will is given its guidance 
by the object, it is necessary that the act of the will be in line with the 


80S. th., I-II, q. 2, a. 8. 
31C. Gent., 1. 1, ¢. 11. 
82 §. th., I-IT, q. 94, a. 2. 
33 §. th., I-II, a. 94, a. 2. 
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judgment of reason and conscience, and in this sense conscience is said to 
bind; . . . to say, however, that the will is under obligation means that if 
the will refuses to follow the judgment or dictate of reason, which is con- 
science, this act of the will is disorderly; this means to obligate, that is, 
to bind the will ...”34 “The action by which the will is stirred up is the 
command of the one who rules and governs . . . it is the same power by 
which a command binds and by which conscience binds.” 35 Since we read 
the command of conscience in our consciousness, we, therefore, perceive by 
an act of intuition that our human nature, by its acts of intellect and will, 
is the proximate legislator for the individual human person. The acts of 
this legislator are described by St. Thomas in these terms: “Conscience is 
said to bear witness, to bind and to urge, or also to accuse, to disturb, to 
reprove. And all these acts follow, when we apply our knowledge to the 
things which we do. This application is done in a threefold way. One 
way, in so far as we recognize that we have done something or have 
failed to do something . . . and in this sense conscience is said to bear wit- 
ness. In another way our knowledge is applied when we judge by our 
conscience that something is to be done or should not be done; and in this 
sense conscience is said to bind or to urge. In the third way our knowledge 
is applied in so far as we judge by our conscience that what has been done 
was done well or was not done wel!; and in this sense conscience is said to 
justify or to accuse or to disturb.” 36 

The command of conscience is taken in a different sense by the doctrine 
of utilitarianism. “This theory assigns a quite unique position to pleasure 
and pain. If any one had to choose between two actions, one of which 
would, in its total effects, cause more pleasure than the other it always 
would be his duty to choose the former; it never could be any one’s duty 
to choose one action rather than another, unless its total effects contained 
more pleasure.” 87 

The command of conscience is interpreted by the system called situation 
ethics to mean that “the ultimate determining norm for activity is not the 
objective right order as determined by the natural law, . . . but it is some 
internal judgment and illumination of the mind of every individual by 
which the mind comes to know what is to be done in a concrete situation 
. . . With regard to its objective truth and :ertitude, this judgment, at 
least in many things, . . . is fully sufficient in itself.” 38 

Sixth stage of analysis. Human nature is not the supreme legislator or 
commander of the individual human person. For human nature is a con- 


34 Tn 1. 2, sent., d. 39, q. 3, ad 3. 
85 De ver., q. 17, a. 3. 
86 §. th., I, q. 79, a. 13. 


87 G. E. Moore, Utilitarianism, Ethics, Oxford University Press, 1912; 


quoted from Readings in Ethical Theory, p. 53, with the kind permission of 
the publisher; see footnote 1. 


_ 38 The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office; quoted in The Ecclesias- 
tical Review, 135 (1956), p. 65. 
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tingent being; hence the moral obligation which inheres in it as its natural 
property, takes its origin from the Creator, who has given existence to man. 
St. Thomas makes this deduction as follows: “ The authority of governing 
is transmitted from the highest ruler to the subordinate rulers.... Since 
therefore the eternal law is the authority of government in the supreme 
ruler, it is necessary that all authorities of government which are in the 
inferior rulers, descend from the eternal law. Such authorities of inferior 
rulers are all other laws besides the eternal law. Wherefore all other laws, 
in as much as they participate in right reason, so far are they derived from 
the eternal law.” 89 Conscience is subordinate to the eternal law; for this 
reason St. Thomas rightly calls the dictates of conscience divine commands, 
He writes: “ Hence ... it is certain that conscience is said to bind in virtue 
of a divine command.”49 This is a deduction based on a process of rea- 
soning, by which the existence of God is demonstrated. However St. 
Thomas sees the dependence of conscience on the eternal law by that act 
of intuition by which he grasps partial views in a comprehensive unity. 
He intuits immediately the moral obligation of conscience; by an act of 
comprehensive intuition he perceives the moral obligation descending on 
man from the eternal law of God; theology is for him the ratio essendi of 
ethics. He analyses: “Man does not impose law upon himself; but in 
virtue of that cognition by which he knows that a law has been established 
by another authority, he feels bound to fulfill that law.” 41 “. . . although 
man is not a superior for himself, yet the one of whose commandment he 
has knowledge, is his superior; and thus he is bound by his conscience.” 42 
He concludes: “. . . conscience obligates not by its own power but in virtue 
of divine command; for conscience does not dictate that something has to 
be done because it seems so to itself, but for this reason because it is com- 
manded by God.” 43 

A. C. Ewing agrees with the Angelic Doctor; he writes: “It is certainly a 
part of the moral consciousness, if anything is, that we are under binding 
obligation and if we took the notion away from ethics, there would be little 
left of ethics. If this concept does necessarily involve theology, then we 
can argue from ethics to the existence of God.” 44 

However for the ethical theory of naturalism ethical values are based on 
no other authority than on the consequences which are the outcome of the 
human actions. J. Dewey writes: “ The test of consequences is more exact- 
ing than that afforded by fixed general rules. In addition, it secures con- 
stant development, for when new acts are tried, new results are experienced, 


89S. th., I-II, q. 93, a. 3. 

40 De ver., q. 17, a. 3. 

41 De ver., q. 17, a. 3, ad 1. 

42 Tbid., ad 3. 

43 In 1. 2, sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 3, ad 3. 


44 A.C. Ewing, Different Meanings of “Good” and “ Ought ”, The Defi- : 
nition of Good; MacMillan Co., 1947; quoted from Readings in Ethical 
Theory, p. 224, with the kind permission of the publisher; see footnote 1. 
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while the lauded immutability of eternal ideals and norms is in itself a 
denial of the possibility of development and improvement.”45 When 
Dewey insists on development, he fails to state what is the ultimate end 
towards which human nature develops; consequently he offers no norm 
which enables us to judge whether the development is for good or for evil. 

Seventh stage of analysis. The judgment of conscience announces an 
approval, when man complies with the command of conscience and works 
for the common good which is due to human nature; it pronounces guilt, 
when the command of conscience and the common good are set aside. 
Both approval and guilt point to God as the last end of man, who has 
given human nature the direction to its ultimate end, the universal good 
which is only found in God. “ Whenever, therefore, human action proceeds 
towards its end in accord with the order of reason and the eternal law, 
then the action is right; when however it turns aside from this rightness, 
the action is faulty.”46 “Therefore human action, by being good or evil, 
bears in itself the reason why it should be approved or else blamed as 
guilty.”47 “In moral matters, where the rational order respecting the com- 
mon good of human life is given due consideration, fault or wrong always 
signify the departure from the rational order of the common end of life; 
and therefore man is pronounced guilty on account of such a fault both in 
so far as he is a man and as he is a moral being.” 48 

The feelings of moral binding, of approval and of guilt, are apprehended 
by acts of intuition; for these experiences are present to consciousness and 
are clearly understood by the intellect. Moral approval and guilt are mani- 
festations of common moral human values. Both are composed of two acts, 
one of the intellect, the other of the will. The intellect by intuition sees 
that the deed performed is in conformity or in contrast with the common 
good of man; this intuition of conformity or of contrast arouses in the will 
the affection of delight or displeasure for the deed performed. 

Conclusion. St. Thomas admits the intellectual operation of intuition in 
moral matters. Intuition in moral matters means for him that the norm 
of morality, which is human nature and its ultimate end, is an objective 
reality, of which man has evident cognition. The intuition of human na- 
ture and of its ultimate end embraces several partial views in the compre- 
hensive unity of the destination of man for his ultimate end. It is this 
concept of intuition, by which moral values are apprehended as objective 
realities, which is a distinctive feature of Thomistic moral philosophy and 
sets it apart from other systems of ethics. “It is not only ethics but all 
reasoning which presupposes intuition . . . sooner or later we must come to 
something we see immediately (intuitively) to be true, as the process 


45 John Dewey, The Construction of Good, a chapter in The Quest for 
Certainty; published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929; quoted with the kind 
permission of the publisher. 


46§. th., I-IT, q. 21, a. 1. 
47 Ibid., a. 2, sed contr. 
48 Ibid., a. 2, ad 2. 
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obviously cannot go on ad infinitum. We cannot, therefore, whatever we 
do, get rid of intuition, if we are to have any inference at all.” 49 
GerarD Esser, 8.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Missionhouse 
Techny, Ill. 





CoMMENTARY 


The two principal meanings of intuition considered in relation to the 
moral order are, first, the understanding of the essence of things: the mind’s 
vision and grasp of an essence as abstracted by the intellect. Such intui- 
tion is primarily the result of abstraction, based on experience with objec- 
tive reality; but in a more extended way, it is also applied to the vision of 
truth arrived at after a process of discursive reasoning. 

The second, and more ordinary, meaning of the word has reference to a 
kind of knowledge which is immediate. It is concerned with knowledge of 
principles, whether in the ontological, psychological, or moral order. Here, 
reference is to the general principles of the moral order, such as the univer- 
sal law that good must be done and evil avoided, known naturally and 
immediately by practical reason or synderesis. The mind needs only to be 
presented with certain primary concepts to recognize at once and possess 
without process the truth of their relationships. They are per se nota. 

As Father Esser has pointed out, both these types of “ intuition” have 
important bearing on moral philosophy: 

(1) If there is at the beginning of man’s reasoning about moral actions a 
natural and intuitive recognition of first principles of morality, the implica- 
tion is that such is universally characteristic of all men; and that truths 
thus known by the natural instinct of the human mind will be the same. 
Consequently, there will be a security, an anchorhold of certainty at the 
starting point of thought. 

(2) Secondly, the conviction that another kind of “intuition” may be 
reached concerning moral action, after discursive thought, is also notable. 
Here again, the implication is equally important: namely, that man is na- 
turally equipped intellectually to arrive at certitudes necessary for truly 
human living and human happiness; and that, despite the complexity of 
his composite nature, it is reason, not sensation, emotion, memory, tradi- 
tion, or physical inheritance, that reveals conclusions to him. 

In discussing his second point (Goodness as the constitutive notion of 
moral principle) and the third (The common good, that is happiness or per- 
fection due human nature as the thing for which man strives in his moral 
pursuits) Father Esser relates both to “ intuition.” 

However, it was not always clear to me as to whether the intuition re- 
ferred to was that of immediate recognition or of terminal understanding; 
that is the intuition following a process of reasoning. 


49 A. C. Ewing, Subjectivism and Naturalism in Ethics, Mind, 53 (1944); 
quoted from Readings in Ethical Theory, p. 131, with the kind permission 
of the publisher; see footnote 1. 
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The two most profound parts of his paper, I think, had to do with repre- 
sentation of the psychological involvement of moral intuitions and judg- 
ments: the place of the inner senses, imagination, memory, cogitative sense 
(or instinctive judgment) and of the will in influencing practical moral 
recogintion of good; and, secondly, his discussion of the intuition of the 
binding force of conscience, of the dictate recognized simultaneously with 
apprehension of the good. 

It is in both these areas that the “ moderns” referred to by Father Esser 
are particularly interested. Here, Thomists and Non-Thomists may find 
common subject matter. We may be “ poles apart” in accounting for the 
presence of psychological phenomena, of their cause and essential function 
in determining moral action. The source of “values” may be variously 
explained, and the obligatory urging of conscience—its “ oughtness ”—esti- 
mated in diverse ways. Nevertheless, that these phenomena exist is matter 
of common agreement. Do not Thomistic philosophers here have a field 
whre they may offer some explanation regarding the ultimate causes of 
these same phenomena that are being so earnestly scrutinized—some ex- 
planation as to why they exist and how they influence man’s moral actions? 

With regard to the final object of intuition discussed by Father Esser, 
the dictate of conscience, for example, there is reference to the doctrine of 
synderesis,” . . . whose functic. it is to raise its protest against what is evil 
and to approve of what is good.” (Page 4 of Father Esser’s paper). 

With this notion, he says A. C. Ewing agrees: “. . . it is certainly a part 
of moral consciousness, if anything is, that we are under binding obliga- 
tions, and if we took this notion away from ethics, there would be little 
left of ethics.” (Quotation on p. 12 of Father Esser’s paper.) 

As indicated by this quotation, here is matter of common interest with 
many a “modern.” Despite the difficulties of achieving a common vocabu- 
lary for discussion, is not this phase of moral analysis one where the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic concept of synderesis needs present-day “ translation ”, 
elucidation, and development? 

Father Esser has shown very clearly that the close relation between 
psychological phenomena and moral judgments, and the persent-day inter- 
est in both, make study of the practical moral order an enterprise in which 


Thomists and non-Thomists of our day may cooperate with mutual benefit 
and enlightment. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In a moral choice what place has the cogitative sense in relation to in- 
tuition of the good? 

2. Just what and how many first principles of morality are self-evident? 

8. Since moral choices are made regarding singular, particular “ goods,” 
how can it be maintained that the good which a man strives for in moral 
pursuits is “common good: perfection due to human nature.” Does he 
actually, intuitively refer to this in particular judgments? 

4. By what kind of intution does man intuitively recognize the social char- 
acter of his obligation? (p. 8) 

5. Of what kind of intuition is it true (as is said on p. 10) that “ We there- 
fore, perceive by an act of intuition that our human nature, by its acts 
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of intellect and will, is the proximate legislator for each individual 
human person.” ’ 
Is not reflection, self-analysis needed for such a conclusion? __ 

6. Should we not note the partial truth of: “theories emphasizing con- 
sciousness of the best people” (p. 1); Dewey’s emphasis on effect of 
consequences in testing, altering, changing values; “ circumstantial 
ethics.” 

7. Could not another Thomistic type of “intuition” be noted: that re- 
sulting from relation of the intellect and will: effects of a good moral 
life on intuition of truth; and the special need prudence has of moral 
virtue? 

8. In analyses of moral philosophy do we tend to ignore original sin? See 
natural man “in state of pure nature” only when we generalize? 

Sister Rost EMMANUELLA BRENNAN 

College of the Holy Names 


Oakland, Calif. 





Problem (b): Knowledges of Person Implied in the Thomistic 
Doctrine of Love 


It seems that the knowledge most familiar to man is not the knowledge 
which is science but the knowledge of singulars. And it seems that these 
singulars are not primarily external things of nature but persons. And it 
seems that most familiar, or at least first known, among persons is not the 
I but the Thou. Doubtless the Thou and the J are known first in practical 
terms, in terms of the measuring of an action to be performed. But it 
seems also that the knowledge of the Thou and the J reaches a non-practi- 
cal state and that this non-practical knowledge of the person plays a large 
part in human leisure. 

I take these to be statements of fact. I am seeking to examine some 
theoretical foundations for such statements when I offer the following essay 
on knowledges of person implied in the Thomistic doctrine of love. 

Several distinct knowledges of person seem to be implicit in the follow- 
ing propositions from the Thomistic doctrine of love and friendship. 


1. Love may be considered as an operation of elicited appetite: that is, as 
following upon knowledge, as specified by a good presented in an act of 
knowledge (Summa Theologiae I-II 26, 1; 27, 2). 

2. The act of love is a union which is caused by a unity of likeness and 
which causes a real union (I-II 28, 1 corp. and ad 2). 

3. The union which is the act of love tends to two terms: the good which 
& person wishes to someone and the someone—himself or another—to 
whom he wishes some good. Toward the good which a man wishes for 
someone he has love of concupiscence; toward him to whom he wishes good 
he has love of friendship (I-II 26, 4). 

4. The antecedent union of likeness between two having actually the 
same quality causes love of friendship. The union of likeness between two 
things, one of which has potentially and by way of inclination the quality -’ 
which the other has actually, causes love of concupiscence (I-II 27, 3). 
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5. The consequent real union between the lover and the object of his love 
of concupiscence is a union of the order of the union of matter and form. 
The real union between the lover and the object of his love of friendship 
is a communion or living together (I-II 3, 4; 28, 1, ad 2; 28, 2; In IX 
Ethic., lect. 14). 

6. Love sets up a connaturality or community of nature between the be- 
loved and the lover such that the lover is able to judge about what is for 
the beloved by attending to the inclinations of his love which has been thus 
connatured to the inclinations of the beloved. (II-II 45, 2; I 1,6 ad 3; In 
VI Ethic., lect. 2 (Ethics VI, 2, 1039a 21); also I-II 57, 5 ad 3). 

7. The operations of appetite with respect to the good may be distin- 
guished according as the good causes in the appetite (a) an inclination to- 
ward the good, whether absent or present (love); (b) a motion toward ob- 
taining a good which is not yet present (desire); (c) a rest in the good 
which is present (joy). (I-II 23, 4) 

These propositions are integrated in the doctrine of a cycle in the acts 
of the soul (De Veritate 1, 2): a thing outside the soul which is like to it 
and so (I-II 27, 2) a good for it is made present in the soul in knowledge. 
The good as known moves the appetite (I-II 27, 2) and the appetite causes 
action leading back to the thing itself. 

Now if we consider this doctrine with regard to person as term of the 
act of love we find implied, I think, three knowledges of person. In the 
order of the cycle of operations in the soul, there is first the knowledge of 
that likeness between would-be lover and would-be beloved which is the 
cause of love. This would be a knowledge of person antecedent to love of 
person. It measures the act of love (volition) for the person. 

Second, there is a knowledge of person consequent on the love (volition) 
of person and antecedent to the love (choice) of what is for person. This 
is a knowledge of the likeness to the person loved of things which are 
means to the person loved. It measures the act of love (choice) of means 
to the person through reference to an affective union (volition) with the 
person. 

Third, there is a knowledge of person which is consequent upon both the 
love of person and the love of what is for person. This knowledge is an 
ingredient of the real union (living together or communion) of the lover 
with the beloved. It does not essentially measure an act of love. 

The first and second knowledges of person can be of two kinds accord- 
ing as the person loved or to be loved is object of love of friendship or of 
love of concupiscence. The third knowledge is of only one kind, since 
communion occurs only with the object of love of friendship: it seems, 
however, to have a number of distinct forms. 

Let us consider examples of each of these knowledges and then seek to 
characterize each. 


I, EXAMPLES OF THE KNOWLEDGE WHICH MEASURES VOLITION OF PERSON. 


a) when person is to be object of love of concupiscence. Before Silas 
wills Ephraim as a business associate he sees a similarity of what is in po- 
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tency to what is in act between himself and Ephraim: Silas knows Ephraim 
to be a good inside man who can handle the shop, while Silas is a good 
outside man who can devote himself efficiently to getting customers 
when he is not worried about how the shop is faring in his absence. Be- 
fore Rudolph wills Elaine as a date he knows that she is good company. 

b) when person is to be object of love of friendship. In order for Silas 
to will Ephraim’s good as his own, he must know Ephraim as having 
qualities which Silas has: Ephraim likes to do a good job, likes to advance 
the business, likes fishing, likes Silas’ children. In order for Rudolph to 
will Elaine’s good as his own, he must know that Elaine shares his de- 
light in plays of fancy and his liking for outdoor life and jazz. 


II, EXAMPLES OF THE KNOWLEDGE WHICH MEASURES CHOICE OF THINGS 
WHICH ARE FOR A PERSON. 


a) when person is to be object of love of concupiscence. Silas notes that 
Ephraim, the inside man, works carefully and well, but does not delegate 
enough of the work of the shop. As a consequence, he is often bogged 
down in some intricate difficulty in one corner of the operation while his 
helpers are relatively idle. The result is that the work, while done well, is 
not done fast enough. In order to obtain the utility which resides in Eph- 
raim Silas must handle him carefully. He cannot come right out and say 
that Eph’s failure to delegate authority in the shop is holding up the work, 
for Ephraim is stubborn and will resist a direct recommendation about how 
the shop should be run from one who is away from the inside operation 
most of the time. But Silas knows that, while a person of great responsi- 
bility, Ephraim tends to keep tightly separate the demands of the art and 
the demands of the customers and to feel responsibility to the one and not 
to the other. Silas decides that the way to get out the work more speed- 
ily and to keep the customers happy is to extend slightly the range of 
Ephraim’s responsibility by maneuvering him into conferring briefly with 
some of the customers about their work and into making some promises 
directly to the customer instead of indirectly through Silas. Yet Silas 
must be careful that Ephraim be not so far drawn into sales that he lose 
touch with details in the shop and certainly not so far that he cease to 
rely upon Silas for contacts and promotion. There is probably little dan- 
ger of this latter—Ephraim has been a rather retiring sort, especially since 
his wife has left him—but Silas will not fail to point out to him, from 
time to time, the perils of dealing with the public. 

Rudolph finds Elaine independent and difficult to handle. Going out 
with her gives him prestige and delight, but he is never sure whether she’s 
with him or not. She is the oldest child and has a terrible-tempered, but 
otherwise decent, father. So there is in her a lack of assurance manifesting 
itself in independence. She talks too much in a very neutral way, like a 
woman reporter conducting an interview on the radio. Rudolph feels that 
if he is going to get anywhere with her he has got to make her know 
who’s in charge without at the same time frightening her away. For the 
time being, he decides, it will be no good to take her to a movie or a 
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concert, because she will be sure to conduct a sort of sub-seminar after- 
ward. It will be no good taking her skating, because she skates much 
better than he does. He decides he’ll either take her dancing or take her 
riding on his motorcycle: in neither case will she be able to talk much and 
in each case the very structure of the activity will tend to give him a 
special support in his endeavor to assert a gentle leadership over her. 

b) when person is to be object of love of friendship. Silas thinks of his 
lonely, misanthropic partner. What Ephraim needs, for his own good, is 
friends, some warmth of human society. Ephraim likes nature and he likes 
dogs. He finds dogs better company than men: they do not fail in fidelity. 
On the first day of the fishing season Silas suddenly, and most opportunely, 
finds that pressing business in the city prevents him from keeping his 
promise to take his boys up to the South Yuba. So he asks Ephraim to 
bring the boys along with him. Somewhat grumpily Ephraim obliges. 
But because the boys at their age are rather like dogs and repose trust in 
Ephraim and listen respectfully to him and even follow his instructions, he 
is won over through them to humanity. Later, when the Boy Scouts are 
looking for a scoutmaster Silas suggests to Stan Barry that he ask Eph. 
Stan had thought Eph something of a curmudgeon and is much surprised 
when Eph accepts with alacrity. 

Rudolph likes Elaine because she is Elaine. He wills for her what is 
good for her. And how does he know what is good for her? By consult- 
ing, in his judging, his own love for Elaine. He realizes she is too smart 
for him. What she needs is a firm, patient, casual, very intelligent hus- 
band. That’s not Rudolph. So he introduces her to Gaylord. Exit Ru- 
dolph. 


III. EXAMPLES OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF PERSON WHICH BELONGS TO COMMUNION. 


a) in celebration. Silas and Ephraim are celebrating with their families 
(Ephraim’s wife has returned these seven years) and employees the com- 
pletion of ten years of their association. And what holds their attention is 
the old times, the times of difficulty and struggle, seen now not as prob- 
lematic situations calling for practical judgments and action, but as revela- 
tions of the mysterious identity of their own persons and of their inter- 
personal cooperation. 

At their wedding dance Gaylord and Elaine receive congratulations from 
Rudolph. His words and presence call up in a special way for Elaine and 
Gaylord the memory of their first meeting and of their subsequent meet- 
ings, enrichening the meaning of their present union and the anticipation 
of the future which the present holds in germ. 

b) in reflection upon work. Silas is sitting on the veranda smoking his 
pipe at the end of a work day and thinking of what has happened in the 
day and recounting it to his wife. He tells her that Cecil says the flowers 
at Soda Springs are a sight to see. Cecil has ordered fifty menus for the 
new cafe. Silas goes over the details of the Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing: the airport committee is setting next Saturday afternoon aside for 
community work on levelling the runway; afterwards there will be a pot- 
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luck supper; the lone grave committee reports progress on the historical 
marker; Brian Brock seems to be failing. Afterwards Silas commits the 
happenings of the day to his journal. 

These are two direct forms of knowledge of persons involved in com- 
munion. Derivative of these are two indirect forms of knowledge of per- 
sons. 

c) through historical account. Years later Gaylord has purchased Silas’ 
former home and in the evening takes to perusing the journal he has 
found in the attic. The events and persons of a former time come to life 
in its pages. He feels that he knows these people and in some way, even 
though across a gulf of time which cannot be traversed effectively, takes 
part in their life. 

d) in contemplation of a novel or short story. Rudolph reads Gaylord’s 
first novel. Through it, as through a historical monument, he can know, 
in a reverse way, Gaylord himself. But directly he knows the characters 
and the tension of their moral association and conflict from which their 
action issues forth. 

Let us now analyze these examples. In general, the knowledge which 
measures the act of love (volition) for the person and the knowledge 
which measures the act of love (choice) of what are means to the person— 
we might call them knowledges involved with love in the order of intention 
—differ from the knowledge of person which is consequent to love and 
which is involved with love in the order of execution or realization in that 
the first two are causes of love and transitive action and the last is caused 
by love and transitive action. 

More exactly,1 we may say of the first two that they are first of all 
practical. They are not knowledges for their own sake, but knowledges 
for the sake of an operation which is outside of knowledge: the operation 
of love in choice and volition. They answer not the question what is it?, 
nor the question who is it?, but the question what am I to do? In them 
Ephraim and Elaine are presented not as sheer formal causes, but as for- 
mal causes conjoined with final causes. The principle of these knowledges 
is an end. 

Secondly, these knowledges are concrete, inanalytical knowledges. That 
is to say, they do not decompose things into universal aspects for explana- 
tory study but rather take them as wholes for the prediction of action. 
Silas is not interested here precisely in the nature and causes of misan- 
thropy or in the distinction between the demands of art and the demands 
of business. It does not help him in his practical purposes to trace out the 
proper casuality relationships between the art of make-ready and its ob- 
ject and between the art of salesmanship and its object. He is concerned, 
rather, with the way in which all of these factors may work together in a 
concrete situation. For the subject of action is not an aspect but a whole 
existent comprising many aspects. And it is not a universal, but a singular, 
which acts. 





1T am here greatly indebted to the analysis of this sort of knowledge 
which appears in Yves Simon’s essay on knowledge of the soul in his 
Prevoir et Savoir (Montreal, 1944), pp. 175-184. 
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Thirdly, what is focal and formal in this whole made up of many as- 
pects—material dispositions, powers, skills, predilections and interests—is 
the free self-determination of the subject who has these aspects. In seeking 
Ephraim and in seeking to handle Ephraim it is important to recognize his 
manual dexterity, his sense of a pattern of repetition with variety, but the 
most important thing about him is the free use he makes of these talents: 
is he honest? is he diligent? In seeking Elaine and in seeking to handle 
Elaine it is important to recognize her human beauty of appearance, her 
sense of humor, her capacity for understanding, but the most important 
thing is her free self-determination which makes out of all of these in- 
gredients the unity of a character: is she unselfish? is she reverent? 

In each of the love-measuring knowledges of person, however, these three 
characteristics are realized in typically diverse ways: first, according as the 
love is of end or of means to end; second, according as the end is the good 
willed for some person or the person to whom the good is willed. 

When the love is of person as end, the knowledge which measures it is 
indeed practical: it is a knowledge for action (love). But it is as knowl- 
edge independent of love: it is not knowledge by means of affective incli- 
nation. When the love is of means to person, the knowledge which meas- 
ures it is not only for action (love) but also dependent upon love. It is a 
judgment by means of inclination. 

When the love is of personal means to person as end, the knowledge 
which measures it is indeed concrete: it bears in upon the existent good in 
an inanalytic way. Yet the ambit of this knowledge is still nicely limited 
by the requirements of the end. The thing which is of practical interest 
it views concretely, but not wholly or globally. What in it is related to 
end is considered concretely; what in it is not related to end is not con- 
sidered at all. But when the love is of person as end, there is no such 
limitation in range: the knowledge is both concrete and tendentially global. 
All sides of the person may fall within the concrete scrutiny of this prac- 
tical knowledge. 

When the love is of personal means to person as end, the knowledge is 
indeed centered in the use of freedom in this respect, that the personal 
means which is its object is considered as to be proposed persuasively to 
the freedom of the person as a determining ulterior term of goal. When 
the love is of person as end, the knowledge is indeed centered in freedom 
in the sense that it is the very freedom of the agent which is central in the 
person as object of this practical knowledge. 

To turn to the second opposition, when the love is of person as object of 
love of concupiscence, the knowledge which measures it is (a) centered in 
the use of freedom, but with regard only to the good of some work; (b) 
concrete, but focussing on a typical quality subjectivized in the person; and 
(c) practical with regard to an object itself always loved relatively. When 
the love is of person as object of love of friendship the knowledge which 
measures it is (a) centered in the use of freedom regarding the good of 


2 Except accidentally, insofar as what is object of volition may have been 
previously object of choice. 
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human life; (b) concrete, regarding the whole subject taken with its 
qualities in all their distinctiveness; and (c) practical, with regard to an 
object which is itself loved absolutely. Thus the second knowledge is a 
knowledge of person as good with his own peculiar goodness, however ob- 
scurely grasped. The first is a knowledge of person as good only in that 
he is bearer of such and such useful or pleasurable quality or set of quali- 
ties. For it measures a love by which the person is loved ‘ not for what he 
is himself, but for something accidental to him, i.e. whether he be useful or 
pleasing’ (In VIII Ethic., lect. 3; I-II 26, 4 ad 3). Only the second knowl- 
edge, then, is strictly a practical knowledge of person in his distinctive 
singular good. The first is a practical knowledge of pseudo-person in that 
its object is not the unique existent whole but a quality which is accidental 
to him. 

The third knowledge, the knowledge involved in communion, is, like the 
first and second, concrete. This is because it is the very immaterial posses- 
sion or a part of the very immaterial possession of the concrete good loved 
with love of friendship. It could not be an abstractive or aspectual knowl- 
edge, for then it would not terminate in the existent subject which is the 
object of love. And so it would not fill the function of a real union. 

Secondly, it is, like the first and second knowledges, a knowledge centered 
in the use made of freedom, in the free self-determination of a subject. 
For the good which is achieved in this immaterial union is a person and 
the center of the person is his own moral disposition of the possibilities 
given him in his physical constitution and in his surroundings and in the 
impingement upon him of the actions of others. 

But this knowledge bears upon the use of freedom in the concrete sub- 
ject, not in order to influence it, as in knowledges one and two, but in 
order to rest in it. This is precisely a knowledge which is the attainment 
of a good; it is the effective union with a good. It is a knowledge for its 
own sake and is, in this sense of ‘theoretical’, a theoretical knowledge. 
Perhaps this use of the word ‘theoretical’ is jarring: at any rate, this 
knowledge is nonpractical for it is itself the attainment toward which prac- 
tical knowledge directs action. That is its third characteristic. 

The problem of how this knowledge takes place is certainly a knotty one 
and perhaps even a modest outline of a tentative solution would be too 
involved to offer here. It may suffice for the present to say that it seems 
that the knowledge is of a transitive action or sequence of transitive ac- 
tions which are viewed not as means to an effect but as signs of an agent: 
in other words, the agent (of course, he is also a patient) is known in 
events, in his story or history. The actions presented to sense and/or 
imagination are grasped as signs expressive of a unique person (rather than 
as specimens of a universal type) by an intellect whose assent and dissent 
wait upon the attraction and repulsion of a will which, by reason of a con- 
naturing through love to the inclinations of the beloved, is enabled to par- 
ticipate in the intentions and decisions of the agent who is object of love ; 
of friendship. i 
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This knowledge seems to have several modes. The action known may 
be expressive, whether in a literally imitative or in a highly symbolic way, 
of the conjunction of the agent with the good which is either willed for 
him privately or is a good willed by both lover and beloved commonly 
(Silas’ knowledge of the tenth anniversary; the knowledge which Gaylord 
and Elaine have of their wedding). Or the action known may be itself the 
very striving toward the conjunction of the agent with such a good (Silas’ 
knowledge of the affairs of the day). In each of these forms or modes the 
knower takes part not only in the intention and decision of the beloved 
person but also in his transitive action. But in other forms of this 
knowledge the knower shares only in the intention and decision but not in 
the transitive action of the agent. The action may be communicated 
fundamentally through the account of an eyewitness participant in the 
action; the account is a sign of the action (Gaylord’s knowledge of the 
past through Silas’ journal). Or again it may be directly experienced in 
the apprehension of a work of art which is itself an object of contempla- 
tion as well as a sign (Rudolph’s knowledge of the characters in Gaylord’s 
novel). 

In each of these forms of this knowledge the love of friendship com- 
ponent in the concrete act of love is of course at the stage of realization 
or rest, but the various forms of the knowledge may be distinguished 
among themselves in terms of the concomitant stage of the love of concu- 
piscence component, which is the component related directly to transitive 
action. The knowledge is in celebration when the love of concupiscence is 
at the stage of accomplishment; the knowledge is in reflection upon work 
when the love of concupiscence is at the stage of striving; the knowledge 
is knowledge through historical account or knowledge of character in a 
work of art when the love of concupiscence is at the stage of inclination. 

The scientific knowledge of universal types needs to be complemented 
by the moral knowledge of unique persons. Within the area of philosophic 
thought itself this need is pointed up by such events—I mention only a 
few—as Kierkegaard’s potest of the ‘I’ against the system and the oppo- 
sition which postKantians like Windelband, Dilthey and Rickert make be- 
tween knowledge of history and knowledge of nature and Martin Buber’s 
contrast of the ‘I’-‘ Thou’ with the ‘I ’-‘It’ relation and Martin Heideg- 
ger’s distinction between human Dasein and the Vorhandensein of things. 
And I dare say this need is also keenly felt by ‘dear and dogged’ unaca- 
demic man, the integrity and immediacy of whose experience is forever 
threatened, both by a utilitarian ‘morcellating’ or fragmentation of reality 
and by the abstractions of science. What is involved is not a matter simply 
of correlating the practical sense of the here-and-now and the theoretical 
grasp of the universal, but also, it would seem, of recognizing and relating 
two distinct and complementary areas within the theoretical itself: a theo- 


retical knowledge of universal types and a theoretical knowledge of 
unique persons and events. 
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In facing this problem the philosophy of Saint Thomas is, I think, par- 
ticularly sympathetic and full of resource. But this sympathy and resource 
are apparent and operative only when a Thomistic notion of scientific 
knowledge is complemented by a Thomistic notion of moral knowledge or 
of the knowledges associated with love. It is the perspective of such an 
inquiry that I offer this essay on the knowledges of person implied in the 
Thomistic doctrine of love. 

JosePH LANIGAN 
St. Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 





COMMENTARY 


I take it for granted that in these five minutes I am allowed in leading 
the comments on the paper of Dr. Lanigan, I am expected to comment 
directly on the content and immediate implications or shortcomings of the 
paper read to us and not on the more general problem of love itself and 
the type of knowledge of person implied in the Thomistic doctrine of love, 
whether that be in the light of a textual analysis of Thomistic texts (which 
Dr. Lanigan did not refer to in his basic analysis) or in the light of the 
many works written on the subject from the writings of Rousselot to the 
writings of Diggs, Johan, Faraon, Geiger and others (which Dr. Lanigan 
did not refer to either). To do this would be very useful since it would 
place the discussion undertaken by Dr. Lanigan within the framework of 
the contemporary Thomistic problematic and would help us determine if 
his analysis is actually Thomistic or not. Dr. Lanigan could be open to 
criticism for not having included references to the basic Thomistic texts 
and to the writings of the most important interpreters of Thomas Aquinas, 
especially in view of the fact that the title of the paper is “ Knowledges of 
Person implied in the Thomistic Doctrine of Love.” I had thought of at- 
tempting this. But realizing the rule on the length of commentaries, I 
thought it best not to try such a trick, since this would lead to a paper of 
equal length to that offered to our consideration. All comments therefore 
are intended as an occasion to stir up discussion directly between the audi- 
ence and Dr. Lanigan himself. I personally am in agreement with the basic 
data of the paper, with the method of development and the principles used. 
This limits my usefulness as a provoker of discussion. I am convinced that 
the basic analysis Dr. Lanigan has offered does bring out basic facets 
which will help in the more profound understanding of the problem and 
especially of the developments of the problem in contemporary Thomistic 
interpreters. Dr. Lanigan has a lot to say which has only been suggested in 
the paper. I hope the discussion will bring out much that needs be ex- 
plained or elaborated with regard to what has been said in the paper. 

It is possible that some of you may think that early in the reading of 
the paper you have dropped out of the process of development intended by 
the paper, as a result either of the compactness of the line of argumenta- 
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tion based as it is primarily on division and distinctions or as a result of the 
suggestive examples used to illustrate the point at hand and even to dem- 
onstrate the point at hand. I, therefore, will attempt to give you, first of 
all, an outline of what were the main points of the paper to orientate the 
discussion. I will, then, try to bring out in the open points which should 
be brought up in the discussion with regard to the positions held, the rea- 
sons given to justify the position held and the principles upon which the 
whole presentation depends. 


* * * * * 


Dr. Lanigan proposed to examine the theoretical foundations for the af- 
firmations made as statements of fact with regard to the prevalence of the 
knowledge of singulars over the knowledge of universals in our familiar ex- 
perience, to the primacy of persons over singular external things of nature, 
to the priority of the Thou over the I as persons first known and finally 
to the theoretical nature of the non-practical knowledge of persons which 
follows upon the practical knowledge of persons and which plays such a 
large part in human leisure. It is through the analysis of the knowledge 
of person implied in the Thomistic doctrine of love that Dr. Lanigan in- 
tends to bring out the theoretical foundations of these statements of fact. 
The question at this point comes up of whether or not the theoretical foun- 
dations have really been brought out in the paper given. This comes up in 
view of the fact that the analysis is primarily phenomenological in charac- 
ter and dialectical in method since the core of the paper rests on the anal- 
ysis of examples and on the use of division to set apart in kind and place 
the types of knowledge involved in the doctrine of love with regard to 
persons. Another problem arises here in determining whether or not the 
meaning of “implied” involves the development of potentials which are 
not in the texts of Aquinas or simply a statement of the analysis given by 
Thomas Aquinas. The value of Dr. Lanigan’s personal contribution is not 
here at stake. The question is about the Thomistic nature of the contri- 
bution made on the subject announced in the title of the paper. 


* * * * * 


Dr. Lanigan’s basic conclusion is that in love there is involved a theoretical 
knowledge of person which appears as the flowering of love and effective 
means of fulfillment in love. This knowledge bears upon the transitive ac- 
tions of the beloved which offered to the senses and the imagination serve as 
signs expressive of the beloved as agent of transitive actions which make the 
beloved known in the events, the story or history he lives. This knowledge 
involves an intellectual grasp with assent or dissent made under the influence 
of the attraction or repulsion of the will. This theoretical knowledge which 
is made simply to make the person better known and therefore more inti- 
mately possessed in communion is therefore a connatural knowledge purely 
intellectual and speculative in nature, bearing upon the concrete singular 
events and their unique agent, the beloved in its free expression of himself, 
but attaining an understanding of and a communion with the intentions and 
decisions of the agent, who is object of love of friendship. Thus this theo- 
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retical knowledge which is caused by love and by transitive actions and which 
produces effectively the union in communion with the good which the beloved 
is brings the appetite to rest in the joyful possession of the singular concrete 
freely perfected person. 


* * * * * 


This is what Dr. Lanigan arrives at as the basic knowledge of person giving 
the perfection of love of friendship. The main part of the paper is intended 
to bring out the existence of this type of knowledge by indicating the nature 
and characteristics of the various types of knowledge involved in the cycle 
of love. This cycle of love implies the five levels from the thing as it is in 
itself, the thing as it is known, the thing as it is the known good willed by 
the appetite, the thing as the known good sought after to be possessed and 
the thing in itself as it is possesed in joyful rest. The point of the paper 
is to bring out that there are two knowledges of person which measure and 
cause respectively the act of love in volition for the person and the act of 
love of choice for what are means to the person and which cause love and 
transitive actions for and towards the beloved. These two levels of knowl- 
edges should be considered as knowledges intended for the operation of 
love, as concrete and inanalytical knowledges grasping the singular in what 
it is and in what it is worth, and finally as centered on the free self-deter- 
mination of the agent who has perfections which can be put to work. Thus 
the two first levels of knowledge considering the concrete individual factors 
are practical in that they are intended for the production of the starting- 
point in the decision to love and as a means of progressing towards the be- 
loved by achieving means in the choice of actions which will bring the de- 
sired effect. Beyond these two levels in which the willing to attain the 
good considered and the taking of the means to attain the good intended 
develops on the level both of the love of concupiscence and of friendship 
there is a third level which is the attainment of love on the level of friend- 
ship only. Here we have a knowledge of person which is consequent to 
love, is caused by love and by transitive actions and is a knowledge which 
is concrete and inanalytical, centered on the use made of freedom and 
theoretical. This is the love of communion in affective union between the 
lover and the beloved in which each term of the love relationship is in act 
with perfection, is unique in himself, and is united to the other because of 
the goodness the other has in himself. The contemplation of the other in 
his goodness gives the joy in the possession of the beloved. This contem- 
plation which is a communion is one which gets not only to the object but 
within the subject in its very perfection as expressed by his actions and as 
known to the lover not only in what these actions are, not only in what 
they offer as delectable or useful, but in what they represent of the inten- 
tions and decisions of the free indepndent singular being which is or has 
absolute perfection in itself. This theoretical knowledge achieves its per- 
fection because it attains the person in its individual uniqueness and in its -’ 
subjectivity which offers itself in its objective concrete individual existen- 
tial uniqueness as perfection in being. 
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It should be pointed out that Dr. Lanigan makes a basic statement when 
he indicates that we are dealing here with knowledge of person in com- 
munion as consequent to love since it is caused by love and as involved in 
love since it is a constituent of love. This should be elaborated upon since 
the whole meaning of the life of contemplation in knowledge and in love 
takes its true meaning in man’s perfectioning when the knowledge is of the 
highest being, is purely theoretical, is purely intellectual and yet is en- 
riched through love and blossoms in love. Another point which should be 
discussed here is the implications of the free use the person known makes 
of the talents and qualities possessed. A clear-cut distinction should be 
kept between the order of moral good involving virtuous use of activity 
perfecting the loved one and the order of exercise in operation or coopera~ 
tion involving actual operations correctly performed in such a way that 
they open communication with the other. The point should be made that 
the free use of one’s qualities should be ordered not only to perfection 
within the being which perfects being itself and as such leaves the being 
closed to the other and unattainable, but also, beyond the level of perfect- 
ing the self, the free use of operation should be ordered to the other mak- 
ing the self open to the other and attainable by the other. The good girl 


which becomes good company does so not only by her free use of activity’ 


performed with virtue which is the negative lack of abuse and even the 
positive use in efficacy, ease and pleasantness of activity, making her 
throughout a good girl, but rather by the free use of activity which is per- 
formed with virtue and which leads to cooperation and openness. The 
problem is one of closing oneself to the other by free use of self-perfective 
qualities or of opening oneself to the other by becoming freely the other 


self through being self in other and to other by activity leading to com- 
munion, 


*x * * * * 


The method used is basically a descriptive method and a division method. 
Dr. Lanigan starts not with the metaphysical, epistemological and psycho- 
logical principles from which he would deduce the nature of the various 
acts of knowledge and of love involved in the process of love, but with 
facts and examples. After making a survey of a few basic examples, Dr. 
Lanigan then undertakes to analyse the implications involved in these cases 
at hand. He then uses the division method to bring out what each type of 
knowing and loving is and to distinguish each from the other. Thus 
through the method of opposition and interpretation is brought out the 
existence of a theoretical knowledge whose nature is totally different from 
the two levels of practical knowledge antecedent to the volition act and to 
the choice act of the appetite leading to the love act in its fruition and in 
its flowering in theoretical knowledge. This method is very useful and 
very suggestive. However, there still would remain to analyse the theo- 
retical foundations of the various types of knowledge from a metaphysical, 
epistemological and psychological point of view. It would be true to say 
that the foundations have been shown in what they are as distinct and 
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complementary factors in the cycle of love. But the necessity and demon- 
stration of the nature of these various knowledges would have to be anal- 
ysed further. Another problem resulting from the method is that the type 
of causality exercised by theoretical knowledge is not established theoreti- 
cally. One would like to see more clearly how the theoretical knowledge 
which makes the union effective is actually causing this union which is a 
union in love. A discussion of the problem of the cause of increase in love 
as a result of this knowledge would throw light on this problem of causality. 


* * * * * 


The principles used as background are of two sorts: the examples with 
what they suggest and the general theory of love in the Thomistic frame- 
work. With regard to the data of the examples three points could be sug- 
gested for discussion: it is strange that the highest point of the love of 
friendship is basically and purely sacrificial: Rudolph exits for the sake of 
the happiness of Elaine. This presents the problem of the ecstatic nature 
of the highest love. The other case, sometimes found, when Rudolph 
would remain and find fulfillment in the fullness of the friendship possible 
in marirage should be brought in if the highest love can be other than 
ecstatic. It is puzzling to see that no case of reciprocity in love of friend- 
ship in its highest form is brought out. It would have been very important 
to indicate the influence of mutual love on the acts of knowledge and on 
the union achieved. A last point of discussion in the examples and in 
their analysis is that all cases of perfect theoretical knowledge have to do 
with knowledge of past events. Should we conclude from this that theo- 
retical knowledge of person in love of friendship is only a knowledge of 
past transitive action in relation to volition and choice and not also and 
more basically a knowledge of actual transitive actions and of actual being 
in relation to actual communion. Does this theoretical knowledge not take 
place as caused by actual loving and by actual consideration of actual 
transitive actions so that the consideration of actions which have taken 
place before in the past would be fruitful but not of the essence of unifying 
knowledge of person in highest form of love of friendship. Would it be 
that the necessity of considering past events is connected with the fact that 
the beloved is a finite created agent? 

With regard to the presuppositions of the Thomistic theory of love we 
would also have a few suggestions for discussion. Would not the shortness 
of the statements give us an analysis of love which does not involve the 
principles necessary to justify our going beyond the two first types of 
knowledge and the two first types of love, namely in volition and choice 
to a love in union or in communion with a theoretical knowledge which is 
caused by love and which is an effective factor in the union in love? If 
love is truly an operation of elicited appetite following upon knowledge, as 
specified by a good presented in an act of knowledge, would we not be 


limited to the level of the activity in volition and in choice and unable to -? 


attain the level of love in communion since knowledge here would have a 
more basic role as creating effectively the very union in love and constitut- 
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ing this very union? The nature of love as a union should be determined 
further as a real union which is intentional as essentially and causally in- 
tentional through knowledge or as essentially and causally intentional 
through appetite in view of the function of knowledge in the communion 
of the highest level of love. It would be good to bring out the basic dif- 
ferences involved in the influence of likeness as a perfection in relation to 
which there is union brought about and the community or connaturality 
developed in the lover so that he judges by inclination through affective 
knowledge in connaturality; in fact, in the order of volition the knowledge 
has to do with likeness but does not involve connaturality, while in the 
level of choice and communion the knowledge of likeness is enhanced by 
the connaturality or community of nature. 

All in all the contribution of Dr. Lanigan is thought provoking as well as 
basically adequate. The points to be criticised have to do with what could 
be developed further rather than with what would, if considered, change 
the data analysed and the conclusion arrived at in the paper read to us. 


Bernarp A. GENDREAU 
Xavier University 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., APRIL 24, 1957 


Sussect: THe PropLheEM or COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CATHOLIC AND 
Non-CaTHo.tic EpuUcATORS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


For the American Catholic Philosophical Association 


The problem of communication between Catholic and Non-Catholic 
Educators and Philosophers presents a practical, not a speculative, issue. 
It concerns the task of achieving a mutual understanding, if not a common 
agreement, between persons who differ widely in their views and convictions. 

Catholic philosophers and Catholic educators differ notably among them- 
selves on many important points. We are not proposing to direct our pres- 
ent inquiry to such divergencies of opinion. No Catholic educator or 
philosopher, however, whatever his attitude towards particular issues, 
either speculative or practical, would question the truth and validity of the 
teaching of the Church on matters educational and philosophical or Her 
authority to pronounce upon them. Papal encyclicals, such as those on 
Christian Philosophy, of Pope Leo XIII and on the Christian Education of 
Youth, of Pope Pius XI, are authoritative documents for all Catholics. It 
is this common allegiance to definite principles that justifies the grouping 
together of educators and philosophers, among whom many differences of 
opinion may prevail, under the general rubric of Catholic educators and 
Catholic philosophers. 

Non-Catholic educators and philosophers likewise differ among them- 
selves, and even more widely and deeply than their Catholic colleagues. 
On the other hand, they are not united by the common acceptance of any 
positive principles which all regard as universally valid for any and every 
educational or philosophical theory or system. Their basic views and con- 
victions regarding education and philosophy may vary from very close ap- 
proximation to what Catholic educators and philosophers hold, to utter in- 
compatibility and unqualified repudiation of what Catholics stand for. The 
sole justification for regarding them as a single group is that none of them 
fully agree with the Catholic attitude towards education and philosophy. 

In the light of these facts, the general problem of communication be- 
tween these two groups raises two distinct questions: first, what can we do 
to understand and appreciate, though we canot agree with, the views and 
attitudes on education and philosophy which Non-Catholics entertain; sec- 
ond, what can we do to facilitate an understanding and appreciation by our 
Non-—Catholic colleagues of the Catholic position on these questions, the 
principles upon which it rests and the strength, depth and sincerity of the 
convictions it represents? 

Innumerable problems arise when it is a question of dealing with par- 
ticular aspects of that general problem, such as those which depend upon 
the extent to which some common ground of agreement existS and a? 
friendly attitude prevails, or upon the almost complete absence of under- 
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standing and sympathy. Here, as in every situation where human relations 
and personal intercourse play an important role, prudence and charity must 
be coupled with wisdom and knowledge if mutual understanding, apprecia- 
tion and respect are to result. Sympathetic agreement may, else, dull 
critical perception and lead to undesirable compromise, while strenuous 
opposition, especially when coupled with either bitterness or ridicule, may 
arouse undue indignation, anger or resentment. The wrath of the polemi- 
cist is unbecoming among educators and philosophers—“ An tantae coelesti- 
bus mentibus irae!”—and should not be allowed to disturb the polite, 
though firm, expression of opinion in courteous controversy and discussion. 
Yet, it should be ever borne in mind that a frank and honest disagreement 
is of far more value than an ignoble and hypocritical compromise. 

While it is true that courtesy, consideration and the decent amenities of 
normal human relations should prevail in all our conversations and discus- 
sions with Non-Catholic educators and philosophers, there is a difference 
to be observed in our mental attitude where matters of speculative philos- 
ophy are concerned and where the subject under discussion impinges upon 
the practical order—I do not mean simply ways and means of arriving at 
an acceptable modus vivendi, “getting along” with people who do not 
share our outlook and convictions. I mean rather, and indeed, principally, 
discussions in which principles of practical knowledge, principles of the 
practical intellect, govern the solution of the problems at issue. 

The speculative philosopher is confronted with an order of things already 
established in the universe, an order which his reason has not set up, and 
about which his thinking can do nothing but learn what it is like, how it 
works, what makes it go, who started it going and what is its purpose. In 
other words, the speculative philosopher is curious to understand the es- 
sense, nature, power and operations of existing things in order, ultimately, 
to grasp the very being in which all things share. His intellect is faced by 
an order which he has not made and which he can only observe and con- 
template. His will plays no part in determining that order of things. 
When he examines it, reflects upon it and sizes it up, he can come up with 
a series of propositions about it, all of them couched in terms like, “ That 
is what things are like”, “That is the way they work”, “That is what 
really is”. When what he says and what actually is correspond to one an- 
other, he has got at the truth. 

The practical philosopher is in a very different situation. The order of 
things with which he is concerned is not all set up for him. He has to 
make that order himself. By reflection and mature consideration, he has 
to decide, not, “ That is the way things are”, but, “ This is the way things 
ought to be”. This is the moral order. It does not stand there ready 
made, as the order of nature does, but it is for us to make it. Here it is 
not the “nature” of things that provides the principle of judgment, but 
their “end”. The truth of the judgment which the practical philosopher 
makes is not verifiable by reference to existing reality, but by reference to 
the rectitude of his will; the straight line, so to speak, which joins the will 
to the ultimate end of man is the rule—the “ straight-edge ”, as the Eng- 
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lishman would say—which determines whether the practical judgment con- 
forms to, or deviates from, truth. That ultimate end of man, the Beatific 
Vision, cannot be known except by revelation and faith. Consequently, an 
adequate practical philosophy of morality is intrinsically involved in reve- 
lation and theology, both in its principles and in its conclusions. 

Such is not the case, as we have noted, for speculative philosophy. Con- 
sequently, one’s mental attitude in discussing speculative and practical 
problems of philosophy, respectively, will differ considerably. In this con- 
nection, incidentally, it is important to recall the words of Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: “It is therefor as 
important to make no mistake in education, as it is to make no mistake in 
the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole work of education is inti- 
mately and necessarily connected.” Since education essentially consists, as 
the same Holy Father so aptly put it, in forming man to be and to do 
what he must be and do in this life in order to attain the end for which he 
was created, the philosophy of education to which every Catholic educator 
is committed implies the acceptance of revealed truth regarding the end of 
man and the theological teachings of the Church in respect to its attain- 
ment. 

In trying to establish communication between Catholic and Non-Catholic 
educators and philosophers, it appears to me that our consideration should 
be directed to four different aspects of the case, and due distinctions made 
in respect to each. 

First, there is the question of communication between Catholic philos- 
ophers and Non-Catholic philosophers on problems of speculative philos- 
ophy—philosophy of nature, mathematical philosophy, metaphysics, theory 
of knowledge, logic and so forth—from the point of view of understanding 
what Non-Catholic philosophers regard as properly philosophical methods, 
arguments and procedures in these matters. 

Second, there is the question of communication among philosophers on 
these same speculative matters, from the point of view of making known 
to our Non-Catholic colleagues how Catholic philosophers regard the whole 
philosophical enterprise and why they think that certain methods and pro- 
cedures are authentically philosophical while others are not. 

Third, there is the question of communication between educators from 
the point of view of understanding what Non-Catholic educators regard as 
the basic aims and purposes of education, the theories of education upon 
which their contentions are based and the best means to attain them. 

Fourth, there is the question of communication between educators from 
the point of view of achieving an understainding, on the part of our Non- 
Catholic colleagues, of the stand which Catholic educators take in respect 
to these problems. 

The spirit of all such efforts should be neither polemical nor defensive, 
neither apologetical nor missionary, neither disputations nor antagonistic, 
but fair-minded, honest, frank and, above all, competent, expert and well- . 
informed. Their purpose is to serve freedom: the freedom of every human 
person to withhold his assent to any proposition until he sees (by reason 
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or by faith) that it is true and the freedom of the Church, and of those 
who are Her agents in the education of youth, to perform their appointed 
task without let or hindrance. 

The first two aspects of the problem are of less interest to this gathering 
than the latter two. It is important, however, to realize that the majority 
of Non-Catholic philosophers regard the whole philosophical enterprise in 
an entirely different light from the way in which Catholic philosophers 
envisage the task of the philosopher. To put it briefly, for the Catholic 
philosopher, philosophy is knowledge of reality, specifically, natural wis- 
dom, that is, knowledge of the highest causes of what is. For the Non- 
Catholic philosopher, generally, philosophy is not knowledge of reality, but 
a more or less adequate system of concepts constructed in view of explain- 
ing experience. The failure of many attempts adequately to construct 
such a system along idealistic lines was the occasion for the rise of various 
types of philosophical inquiry in which reason was held in suspicion (volun- 
tarisms, intuitionisms, existentialisms, relativisms) and of positivistic types 
of empiricism, culminating in systems of pure logic (symbolic logic, logical 
positivism, semantics, analytical procedures of the type so popular in Eng- 
land to-day.) 

The course of modern philosophical thinking was roughly charted from 
the time of René Descartes. Once it became established in the minds of 
men that to accept the evidence of the senses was to be philosophically 
naive and that the only course open to a philosopher worthy of the name 
was to proceed from the evidence of thought, the outcome was inevitable. 
Gilson’s lectures on The Unity of Philosophical Experience have clearly 
established the inner necessity of the ideas which brought about the prolif- 
eration of modern systems from the moment it became generally accepted 
that the existence of the external world needed to be demonstrated. 

To understand what our contemporary Non-Catholic philosophers regard 
as truly philosophical questions, one has to make a valiant effort to place 
oneself in a world of thought entirely foreign to our habitual outlook. It 
requires an almost heroic effort to strip one’s mind, provisionally, of cogni- 
tions which, to us, are obvious deliverances of ordinary common sense, and 
to maintain constant vigilance lest they intrude at any point to prejudice 
our understanding of the particular system of thought which the person 
(or persons) with whom we are trying to communicate advocates. It is a 
difficult but rewarding task. The mere fact that one has succeeded in 
understanding the problem and following the process of reasoning, even in 
the absence of any personal acceptance either of the problem or of its solu- 
tion, establishes a basis upon which communication is possible. 

I am personally convinced that in order to achieve any appreciable 
measure of success in such an undertaking, a determined, persistent and 
unflagging study of the history of philosophy, pursued in the most impar- 
tial fashion of which one is capable, is an indispensible requisite. There 
was never a great philosopher but had his vision of truth, never a great 
mind but strove to communicate his vision to others. To share that striv- 
ing with each, in turn, of the thinkers who have shaped the history of 
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philosophical reflection, to rejoice in and applaud their successes, to regret 
and deplore their failures and to live in sympathy with their yearnings for 
light—all that prepares the mind and heart to bend one’s best efforts to 
understand, appreciate and respect our colleagues and contemporaries in 
their present-day philosophical undertakings. 

Knowledge of the history of phisolophy will likewise facilitate the task 
of communicating, to those who do not accept the outlook of the Catholic 
philosopher, a better understanding of what we regard as the object of 
philosophy and a clearer appreciation of what we conceive to be properly 
philosophical problems. Philosophy is not an orderly arrangement of ab- 
stract principles, propositions, demonstrations and conclusions. It is a very 
concrete quality of the human mind. It lives only in the minds of men. 
History is its very life. Its problems have all arisen in historical cricum- 
stances. Its vocabulary and the formulae in which its findings are tech- 
nically expressed all stem from history—and they are lifeless, arid and, not 
seldom, meaningless, when divorced from the historical situations to which 
they owe their origin. If we wish to communicate to our Non-Catholic 
colleagues some appreciation of the relevance and value of the philosophical 
questions we regard as of crucial importance, we must divest them of their 
abstract, intemporal, almost ethereal, character and disclose them being 
hammered out, and their solutions forged, in the workshop of history. 
Definitions conned by rote, “ proofs” learned by heart, pat formulae bor- 
rowed from textbooks mean nothing to men who have spent their lives in 
seeking in the history of thought for living ideas to vitalize their own 
philosophy. 

Much of the teaching and learning of Catholic philosophy is orientated 
towards providing an arsenal of arguments for the defense of traditional 
“scholastic” positions. This is, of course, regrettable in itself, since the 
study of philosophy should, by its very nature, be cultivated above all for 
the enrichment of the mind by the wisdom of the past and the equipment 
of the human person to face up to the life and problems of his own day 
with the confidence and assurance that comes of mature knowledge and 
reflection. But it is also most regrettable from the point of view of our 
present concern, namely, communication. One who feels that he is always 
obliged to defend a position or to marshall arguments to prove a point— 
albeit a true position or a valid point—will find it all the more difficult to 
state or explain his philosophical outlook to one whose intellectual forma- 
tion is radically different from his own. Simply to set forth as clearly as 
one can just what one holds and the reasons for holding it, and then to 
leave it at that, is generally more efficacious in establishing a basis for com- 
munication than the most brilliant efforts to refute or to convince. 

Non-Catholic philosophers may differ widely and radically from Catholic 
philosophers on practically every issue but, generally speaking, their is one 
thing they almost instinctively respect, and that is competent scholarship. 
A Catholic philosopher who is at home in the literature of his subject, who 
can discuss intelligently movements and currents of philosophical thought, 
who is as conversant, let us say, with the writings of Hume or Kant or 
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Bergson, or James or Santayana or Dewey, as are his Non-Catholic col- 
leagues, who can present his own views in a like critical and scholarly 
spirit, such a person invariably gains the respect of his Non-Catholic asso- 
ciates and gets a sympathetic hearing in any gathering of philosophers. 

It is never necessary to surrender any position or to water down one’s 
views in order to establish communication with others who do not share 
these views; but it is necessary, however, to preserve an unflagging objec- 
tivity, an unimpeachable intellectual honesty, a profound mental humility 
and a constant imperturbability in the face of misunderstanding and in- 
comprehension. All this demands enormous good-will; but it also de- 
mands self-discipline and arduous intellectual labour, until one feels at 
home in the company of men whose intellectual outlook is utterly foreign 
to one’s own and is welcome among them. 

One final remark with respect to communication between Catholic and 
Non-Catholic philosophers. In philosophy, especially in the order of specu- 
lative knowledge, the Catholic philosopher, like any other philosopher, 
bows only to the evidence of the object as unaided reason is capable of 
grasping it. Consequently, the knowledge which he may have by faith in 
Divine revelation does not bear upon the validity of his philosophical con- 
victions. Like any of his Non-Catholic colleagues, he is “on his own” 
where philosophical questions are at issue. It would be an unfortunate 
mistake to leave the impression that the teachings of the Church are in- 
volved where purely philosophical problems are under discussion. It would 
be still more unfortunate if any particular solution of a philosophical prob- 
lem—were it even St. Thomas’s—should be propounded as Catholic doc- 
trine. There are not a few Catholic philosophers with whose views I, per- 
sonally, have little sympathy and which J could not readily reconcile with 
revealed truth. That does not alter the fact that we are one in a common 
Faith and all of us believe unquestioningly whatever Christ revealed and 
the Holy Catholic Church believes and teaches. But it does make com- 
munication with some of my Catholic colleagues in philosophy almost, if 
not quite, as difficult as communication with Non-Catholic philosophers. 

With regard to the third and fourth aspects of the question of com- 
munication which I have mentioned above there is no need, it seems to 
me, to distinguish the particular problems which confront Catholic educa- 
tors from those which confront the Catholic philosopher. Educators, to be 
sure, have their own problems—questions of organization, administration, 
finance and so forth, on every level of instruction; questions of discipline, 
teaching methods, pedagogical procedures, examinations, credits and a host 
of others involving the techniques of the profession—but these matters in- 
volve no special problem of communication with Non-Catholic educators, 
except in so far as they impinge upon the aims and ends of education itself 
and the differences which divide Non-Catholic theories of education from 
the teaching of the Church. 

Catholic educators and philosophers in our day find less difficulty in 
understanding what their Non-Catholic colleagues regard as of primary 
importance in matters educational than is the case in philosophy. There 
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are, of course, many shades and varieties of educational theory among Non- 
Catholic educators but it is possible, I think, to distinguish two broad and 
general categories: those, namely, upheld by educators who profess some 
definite religious beliefs and are affiliated with some religious denomina- 
tion, on the one hand, and those whose educational outlook is naturalistic 
and secularist. 

In regard to the former, their views and opinions will be understandably 
coloured by the particular religious convictions they embrace and their con- 
ception of the aims and purposes of education will be to make their pupils 
or students good Protestants, Jews, Moslems or Hindoos, as the case may 
be. The Catholic educator will find little difficulty in understanding such 
an attitude, however much he may regret that the fullness of the truth of 
the True Religion of Christ is not their inspiration. He will find, more- 
over, agreement in principle on certain points. He may, on occasion, be 
edified by the courage, sincerity and zeal of many such educators in stick- 
ing to their principles even at the cost of not inconsiderable sacrifices and 
be inspired to like zeal and loyalty to his own convictions. 

The naturalistic or secularist attitude, however, is so completely foreign 
to the mentality of a Catholic that he will find it difficult to understand 
how any reasonable human being could sincerely adopt it. Experience 
shows, nevertheless that—apart from the conscienceless racketeers who ex- 
ploit education for their own selfish purposes—there are many purely 
secular-minded persons in our civilization to whom the Catholic view of 
education is nothing but a throwback to an obsolete and superstitious cul- 
ture from which the progress of modern thought has, forsooth, delivered 
us. Difficult as it is to enter into the mind of such men, the effort must be 
made. Placing ourselves in their position and asking ourselves the ques- 
tion, “ Suppose that I had never received the gift of Faith and could not 
understand what religious educators are really talking about, what would be 
my attitude towards the problems of education? ” would no doubt help us 
to grasp the difficulties these secularists have to face and, perhaps, to find 
means of sowing seeds of doubt in their minds regrading the validity of 
their thinking. At all events, no communication can be established, even 
in view of any fruitful discussion, unless by some such method of learning 
to appreciate that heresy and unbelief have so poisoned and weakened the 
minds of otherwise decent folk that they have nothing left but a pagan 
naturalism bereft even of the polytheistic beliefs of the pagan cultures of 
antiquity. 

When it is question of our own efforts to communicate some understand- 
ing of the stand of Catholics on the problem of education to Non-Catholic 
educators, it behooves us to take full advantage of the present widespread 
dissatisfaction with the godless and irreligious education that has prevailed 
for so long among us. It can be pointed out that each new protest against 
the exclusion of religious teaching from the schools, each new effort to find 
a@ way to restore some sort of religious instruction in the secular colleges . - 
and universities of the land, each new declaration of the need to provide 
our youth with a spiritual outlook that will give meaning to their lives, 
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are all vindications of the unwavering attitude of the Church towards the 
question of religion in education at every level. 

Fair-minded Non-Catholic educators can, and many do, understand that. 
for Catholics the sort of undogmatic religious teaching, presumably accept- 
able to all religious groups because it does not ruffle the sensibilities of any, 
which not a few of our fellow citizens advocate for all schools, would be 
quite unsatisfactory from the Catholic point of view. And it should not be 
too difficult to get them to appreciate that the impression given by the 
attempt to provide instruction by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish persons, 
alternately, namely that the Catholic Church is one denomination among 
many and it is up to the individual student to make his choice, is definitely 
Protestant in principle and utterly inacceptable to Catholics. Progress will 
indeed be made in the matter of communication when Non-Catholics begin 
to understand and appreciate the reasons why Catholics would rather suf- 
fer that type of injustice and persecution which compels them to pay taxes 
for educational purposes and compels them, if they want to reap any bene- 
fit from their taxes, to accept a type of education from which religion is 
excluded, than to abandon their Catholic principles. Those reasons have 
been clearly and authoritatively stated by the Late Holy Father Pope 
Pius XI in His encyclical letter on the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH (December 31, 1929). 

Indeed, if we wish to establish communication with our Non-Catholic 
colleagues, there is no better method, in my opinion, than to read and dis- 
cuss with them that great encyclical paragraph by paragraph. There they 
will find what the Church truly stands for and we would not be honest or 
fair to them to gloss over or sugar-coat any of the forthright statements 
which it contains. Nothing is gained—on the contrary, only misunder- 
standing can result—from failure to point out how utterly antithetical to 
the Catholic teaching on education is the whole spirit of that liberalist and 
secularist philosophy which is reflected in our public education. The Non- 
Catholic who reads that: “Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in 
any way excludes or weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teach- 
ing of youth is false”, and: “every method of education founded, wholly 
or in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and grace, and 
relying on the sole powers of human nature is unsound ” will, doubtless not 
agree, but he will be under no misapprehension as to what the Catholic 
Church teaches about education. When he knows where we stand and 
why, communication becomes possible and until he does we shall be talking 
at cross purposes. Incidentally, while reading that same encyclical with our 
Non-Catholic colleagues, we ourselves may come to realize that our own 
understanding and appreciation of what the Church really stands for in 
matters educational may well benefit from more serious study of what 
Peter has said. 

GeraLtp B. PHELAN 
St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, APRIL 23-24, 1957 
MORNING SESSION, APRIL 23, 1957 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Illinois, under the patronage of His Eminence, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, and the Catholic universities, 
senior colleges and seminaries of the Chicago area, on Tuesday, April 23, 
1957, at 9:30 am. The general subject of the meeting was “Ethics and 
Other Knowledge.” Rev. Ignatius T. Eschmann, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada, opened the discussion with a paper 
on “St. Thomas’s Approach to Moral Philosophy.” Rev. James J. Doyle, 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana, concluded the morning session 
with a paper on “Ethics and the Faith.” Comments on the papers were 
led by Rev. George C. Reilly and Rev. Luke Burke respectively. 

The following Committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Dr. Mary Brady, Rev. Ambrose Heiman, 
Rev. John J. Doyle. Auditing Committee: Roland Houde, Ralph 
MclInerny, Bro. John E. Daly. Resolutions Committee: Rev. J. Vincent 
Kelly, Rev. Benedict Ashley, Rev. Celestine Bittle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 23, 1957 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called at 2:30 pm. The “Logic and Method” division was under the 


‘ chairmanship of Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame, Notre 


Dame, Ind. Rt. Rev. Charles A. Hart, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “ What is Formal Logic? ” and Rev. James A. 
MeWilliams, St. Louis University, gave the commentary paper, and Rev. 
John T. Bonee, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, spoke 
on “A Philosophical Interpretation of Recent Formal Logic”; commen- 
tary paper by Bro. S. Robert. The “Moral and Political Philosophy ” 
division, under the chairmanship of Sister M. Sophie, Alverno College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, heard a discussion of “The Significance of Virtus 
Naturalis in the Moral Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas” led by Rev. 
Luke J. Lindon, Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, Honesdale, Pa.; 
commentary paper by Richard J. Westley, and Dr. John V. Quaranta, 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., spoke on “Psychology and 
Ethics”; commentary paper by Dr. J. Roland E. Ramirez. The “ History 
of Philosophy ” division heard a paper on “The Being of Creatures: St. 
Thomas’ Solution of the Dilemma of Parmenides and Heraclitus” by Rev. 
Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada; commentary 
papers by Prof. Wm. Carlo and Rev. W. Norris Clarke. These discussions 
were conducted under the chairmanship of Rev. Robert G. Miller, As- *’ 
sumption University, Windsor, Canada. 
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The evening general session was held at 8:00 p.m. in the Waldorf Room 
of Hotel Conrad Hilton, Rev. Allan Wolter, Vice-President, presiding. 
The Presidential Address was given by Rev. George P. Klubertanz of St. 
Louis University, speaking on the subject “The Empiricism of Thomistic 
Ethics.” 


MORNING SESSION APRIL 24, 1957 


The morning session, April 24, convened at 9:30 am. This session 
heard papers by Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon, Fordham University, New York, 
New York, on “Ethics and Epistemology,” and of Dr. John O. Riedl, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., on “Ethics and Natural Theol- 
ogy.” Comment on the first named paper was led by Dr. William 
O’Meara and on the latter by Dr. Bernard J. M. Boelen. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:00 NOON, APRIL 24 


The general business session was held in the Waldorf Room of the Hotel 
Conrad Hilton. The chairman of the Auditing Committee, Prof. Roland 
Houde of Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., reported favorably on the 
Treasurer’s report. The Report of the Treasurer, Rev. J. B. McAllister, 
was then read by the Secretary, Rt. Rev. Charles A. Hart in the absence of 
Dr. McAllister. (This report is published in these PROCEEDINGS un- 
der the heading “ Report of the Treasurer.’’) 

The Secretary’s report for the year was read by Secretary Hart and ac- 
cepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secretary is 
published in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “ Report of the 
Secretary.”) The Secretary also read the report of the Minutes of the 
meeting of the Executive Council at Hotel Conrad Hilton, April 23, 1957, 
at 1:15 pm. (This report is published in these PROCEEDINGS under 
the heading “ Minutes of the Executive Council Meeting.’’) 

President Klubertanz announced that Dr. James Collins was appointed 
as a member of the Committee on Research Publications for three years of 
which Dr. Donald Gallagher of Marquette University is chairman for one 
year and Rev. Joseph Owens of St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, On- 
tario, Canada, is a member for two years. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by its chairman, 
Rev. J. Vincent Kelly of Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. His report also 
was approved. (This report is published in these PROCEEDINGS under 
the heading “ Report of the Committee on Resolutions.”) 

NEW BUSINESS—The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Bernard R. 
Inagaki of Tokyo, Japan, containing a request for a donation of 50,000 yen 
(150 American dollars) to cover the cost of printing a work containing a 
list of books, articles and translations which were related to the mediaeval 
philosophy and neo-scholasticism and were published in Japan. Dr. 
Inagaki stated that he had thus far listed about 500 items with classifica- 
tion and English translation of titles and other data. The Secretary sug- 
gested that the project should receive the encouragement of the Associa- 
tion. At the motion of Dr. Vernon Bourke it was decided to refer the 
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project to the Research Committee for report. This report was ordered 
forwarded to the members of the Executive Council for final action. 

Professor Bourke called the attention of the Association to the fact that 
the Association had not paid its dues to the World Union of Catholic 
Philosophical Societies. The Secretary stated that, as far as he knew, the 
Association had received no statement of account, but that the matter 
would be brought to the attention of the Treasurer. By motion of Dr. 
Bourke the Treasurer was directed to resume the paying of dues to the 
World Union in the maximum sum of $20.00 per annum. 

The Association voted to accept the amendment to the By-Laws which 
would include the Secretary as a member of the Committee on Program as 


per notice given to the membership thirty days prior to the annual meet- 
ing as follows: 


Proposep AMENDMENT TO THE By-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


It is proposed that Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended to read as 
follows: 


6. There shall be a Program Committee, consisting of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and two or more members of the Executive Council. This 


Committee shall be appointed ... (the remainder to read as in the present 
article). 


Chairman Mary Brady of the Nominating Committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominations for the coming year: 
For President—Rev. Allan Wolter, O.F.M. 
For Vice President—Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch 


Dr. Donald Gallagher 


Mother Mary Louis Martinez, R.S.CJ. 
For Executive Council (3 years)— ( Rev. Peter Nash, S.J. 
Bro. Levian Thomas, F.S.C. 
Rev. Vincent Daues, S.J. 
Dr. Thomas McTighe 
As alternates Rev. John Kleinz 
Rev. William Kane, O.P. 


William Walton 
Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 
For Executive Council (2 years)— ( Anthony Nemetz 
Rev. E. C. Garvey, CS.B. 
Herbert Johnston 


: ‘ Sister Rose Emmanuella 
For Executive Council (1 year)— Sister Julie Marie, &.C. 
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Upon the vote of the membership the Secretary was instructed to cast 
an unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee. The 
Secretary of the Executive Council reappointed Rev. Charles A. Hart as 
Secretary of the Association and Rev. Joseph B. McAllister as Treasurer. 
The new president, Father Allan Wolter, was escorted to the president’s 
chair, after which he gave a brief address. The new president announced 
the following committees to have charge of the Round Table discussions in 
the various divisions of philosophy at the next meeting of the Association 
at Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, April 8 and 9, 1958: 


Charles A. Hart, General Chairman 

Logic and Method, Anthony Nemetz, Chairman 
Philosophy of Nature, John T. Bonee, Chairman 
Metaphysics, William O’Meara, Chairman 

Moral and Political Philosophy, John P. Kleinz, Chairman 
History of Philosophy, Linus J. Thro, Chairman 
Philosophical Problems, Brother Pascal, Chairman 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 24, 1957 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 pm. The “ Philosophy of Nature” division, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Ernan McMullin of University of Notre Dame, heard discussions 
on papers entitled “The Contemporary Status of the Traditional Natural 
Philosophy ” by Dr. John J. FitzGerald, University of Notre Dame, com- 
ment led by Edward Maziarz, and on “ The Contemporary Status of Scho- 
lastic Psychology ” by Dr. Allan L. Fisher, St. Louis University with com- 
ment led by Rev. Joseph Donceel. Under the “ Metaphysics” division, 
chairmaned by Rev. R. W. Mulligan of Loyola University, Chicago, a 
paper was heard on “ Being and God in Heidegger’s Philosophy ” by Dr. 
Richard C. Hinners, Loyola University, Chicago, with commentary paper 
by Rev. Quentin Lauer of Fordham University, New York, New York. 
The “ Philosophical Problems” division under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Austin Fagothey, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California, heard 
a paper on “Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy” by Rev. Gerard 
Esser, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois, with comment by Sister 
Rose Emmanuella, and “ Knowledges of Person Implied in the Thomistic 
Doctrine of Love” by Dr. Joseph Lanigan, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minn., with comment led by Dr. Bernard A. Gendreau. All divisions ad- 
journed at 4:30 p.m. 

Cuartes A. Hart 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has been making a quarterly report to the members of 
the Association in his column “ From the Secretary’s Desk” in each issue 
of NEW SCHOLASTICISM during the year. He suggests, therefore, the 
incorporation of these observations in his annual report. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
the patronage of His Excellency, Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and seminaries 
of the Cincinnati area on April 3 and 4, 1956. The general theme of the 
meeting was “The Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal College.” 
The papers read at the meeting were published as Volume XXX entitled 
“Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association” and 
were distributed to the members as follows: 


MN csi ctiniaceigts minh bemkediankeaes 31 
Constituent and Associate ............ 677 
PRM. kane ake auebA sie oawe ees 64 
SRNRED x cakaaacenssseeclsseoswaus 143 

MM ocd a wer cca an cay ass nar 915 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM was published in quarterly issues during 
the past year as Volume XXX. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association .......... 915 
ES ee er 387 
IR a ors naa nina enews nue eones 82 
IE, saeco ceicnad ne baweue 14 

ED ckhks wedehhesieeadeanuenadnan 1398 


The Association acknowledged with appreciation the free facilities of 
office and file space at the Catholic University of America for the Secre- 
tary and for the Treasurer and Business Manager of NEW SCHOLAS- 
TICISM. He also acknowledges similar free facilities at the University of 
Notre Dame for the Editor of NEW SCHOLASTICISM. 

Most of the eleven regional conferences have been active during the 
past year with one or more meetings on the regional level. One new re- 
gional conference was added as the Western New York Conference under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Luke Burke O.F.M. of St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity and Rev. William L. Reilly S.J. of Canisius College as secretary. It is 
hoped that there will be a revival of activity in the Southern Regional 
Conference as well as in the New England Conference. The secretaries of 
the various conferences are urged to stress membership in the Association. 
The rising costs of printing and office assistance makes it imperative that 
we should have the highest possible support from our Catholic colleges 
and seminaries if each year is to meet its current expenses and the interest _. 
from our investment fund may be continued to be used for special mono- 
graphs which the Association might wish to subsidize. 
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Within the next month a personal invitation will be extended to each 
member of the Association to volunteer to read a half-hour paper at some 
one of the six sectional afternoon meetings on subjects suggested by the 
respective chairman. It is hoped that a wider response will be received 
from the general membership. 

During the year the Secretary carried on a continuous campaign for 
membership in the Association with gratifying results that our member- 
ship is now at the highest in the history of our Association. A general 
letter containing a copy of the program of our Chicago meeting was sent 
out prior to the meeting to 350 Catholic universities, senior colleges and 
major seminaries in the United States. The response, particularly in the 
way of increase in institutional membership, was excellent. 

Publicity for the thirty-first annual meeting included news releases to 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, the Associated 
Press, the United Press, North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., Reg- 
ister papers, Publicity Bureaus of Loyola University, De Paul University 
and Catholic University together with releases to all Catholic colleges, 
seminaries and universities in the Chicago area and to all the Chicago re- 
ligious and secular papers. 

Cuaries A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the American Catholic Philosophical Association has met with 
a most gracious welcome from the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago, His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, and the enthusiastic support of the 
Catholic universities, colleges, seminaries and houses of studies of the 
Chicago area, therefore 

Be it resolved: That the Association proffer its sincere gratitude to His 
Eminence and to the various institutions which have contributed to the 
happy success of this thirty-first meeting of the Association. 

Whereas the American Catholic Philosophical Association has always 
been deeply concerned with bringing our traditional philosophy into vital 
contact with modern cultural and scientific advances, and in a special way 
with the deepening and integration of .Catholic education, and whereas 
Pius XII, our Supreme Teacher, has in a series of encyclical letters and al- 
locutions so magnificently illumined the Church of our times on these 
same matters and given us a glorious example of a Christian thinker, en- 
riched by the heritage of the past, optimistically open to all the advances 
of the future, and wholly consecrated to truth, therefore 

Be it resolved: That we express our profound and humble gratitude to 
His Holiness for his example and wise guidance and to dedicate ourselves 
to earnest work in the direction He has pointed out to us. 

Whereas the Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., whose recent death is so 
deeply mourned by our Association, contributed to the development of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association for so many years as a 
member and officer, as editor of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM from 
1937-1948, and as a beloved teacher of philosophy at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, and did so much by his writing and speaking to promote 
the growth of Thomistic philosophy in this country, therefore 

Be it resolved: That we express the solemn gratitude of this Association 
to his memory, and to have the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered on be- 
half of the Association for the repose of his soul. 


J. Vincent Kelly, 8.J., Chairman 
Benedict Ashley, O.P. 
Celestine Bittle, O.F.M., Cap. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


FINANCIAL Report—DeceMser 1, 1955 to Novemser 30, 1956 
Balance, Second National Bank of Washington, November 30 
195. 





Lk ss ete NE Sakb beak GRAMS Lede bank eeneeuebacuNe $ 1,162.12 
Receipts 
IE MO onc. kre enhabedkdabewenaan ees $6,711.00 
Subscriptions, THE NEW SCHOLASTICIS»M ..... 1,732.06 
Sales, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM ............ 366.37 
i PS nosis anadadieostavaed axees 822.95 
nor ngs, Cad, enta:nceibi ainda aavesiereciere 97.20 
PRCEPORL HOM MIVESEMONY 2... ..0.ccccccdc cece cesecs 675.00 
Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas Medal ................ 100.00 
Annual meeting (Gross amount) ............eeee005 1,750.00 
ME tos ag Bas a eer ac as etc aieiashs neie’Aisine b8i% 235.00 
Sale of warrants—Am. Tel. & Telegraph Invest. .... 506.25 
ET cin ceradhae anes bn whbaa dia ak.ek biun ke 2.07 
EE Sikh ckann bonne thse ein sekatntaevaneieeens 12,997.90 
14,160.02 
Transfer of funds from First Federal and District Building and 
uma LNRM: oi 0 85. 0h.5ks a Siete Sur tse wee ane ae eo 1,295.60 
$15 455.62 
Expenditures 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM (4 issues) ........ $4,667.35 
ED Sci cuscdhsukatekvaee enone aee needa 1,948.49 
Printing 
Envelopes and letterheads ........... $ 9961 
Stencils and notices for Baltimore- 
Wash. Conference ..............- 27.40 
Wrappers—NEW SCHOLASTICISM 36.00 
CE ccewikbdhesessdacane dears 40.00 
IED. inte ie Xe aiscdaninen beak 53.65 
256.66 
Secretarial services—Typing 
For Secretary’s Office .............0. 556.54 
For Treasurer’s and Business Man- 
a ai 796.93 
For Editor, NEW SCHOLASTICISM 500.00 
1,853.47 
ID i dado tt sinless odd detec nisamadah ores aeaehinabaietba 332.27 
EET Senne oe Cm pea er ee ae ane p ae eT 129.01 
Purchase back issues NEW SCHOLASTICISM .... 11.44 
eee 437 
a NE 32.00 
PROGRESS IN PHILOSOPHY .................. 1,988.34 
COE Oe Gs, ED CINE civcnssceccscencsesceses 160.00 
seam mle ins 9.00 
Purchase books—for Dr. Hussain .............se00. 26.36 
a deni cake amannwninbanke 10.00 
Dues—Federation Int. des Soc. Philosophy ........ 40.45 


Telephone—Editor THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 30.42 
Marquis—Who’s Who in America .............000: 6.15 
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Binding THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM and PRO- 


I She ince iE a dhecaeakaew ena 11.00 
nie BOP BE DOIN inc kina ccbicn sc dccoccosnvenscas 5.50 
Dr. Hussain account transferred to Newman Bookshop 25.36 
Secretary’s expenses at Cincinnati meeting ......... 65.45 


Expenses, annual meeting 
Travel expense—Dr. Adler (Dinner 





EE ih i knw die Beleunaemoune 275.00 
TicketO—GIMMEL on. ccccccccccescccccs 9.50 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, dinner account 1,165.90 
AE ee a ee 159.52 
1,609.92 
WEEE BUR POMTIMII. ooo ooh osibkd da bic cideeceueiweceere $13,223.01 


* * * * & 
Balance on hand, Second National Bank of Washington, No- 


vember 30, ME Glsk is aukeuaccedasa sbasana ch abioeute 2,232.61 
$15,455.62 

Total Assets of the Association 
Second National Bank, Washington, D. C. ...............000 2,232.61 
75 shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ 100% (Nov. 30, 1956) . 12,731.25 
$14,963.86 


JosepH B. McALLISTER 
Treasurer 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held its regular annual meeting at Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, April 23, 1957, at 1:15 p.m. in the President’s 
Room. All Council members were present except Drs. McAllister and 
Burback. The Secretafy proposed new members as follows: Constituent 
and Associate—78; Student—25; Institutional—20; Life—3. The applica- 
tions for membership were accepted as read by the Secretary. A report of 
the Research Committee was made by Dr. Gallagher. No manuscripts had 
been received by the Committee. The Council moved that congratula- 
tions be extended to the Secretary upon his elevation to the rank of Do- 
mestic Prelate. Chairman Klubertanz made a report on the standards for 
the award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas medal as follows: 


1. According to the wish of its donor, accepted by the Executive Coun- 
cil, the medal is to be conferred for “ excellence in philosophy.” 

2. According to a summary sent to the President by the Secretary on 
May 19th, 1956, the Executive Council at various times has proposed 
that this “excellence” is to be considered as (a) teaching ability in 
philosophy; (b) influence in philosophical thought; (c) outstanding 
contributions to philosophy. 

3. At the meeting of the Executive Council on April 3, 1956, the opin- 
ion was expressed that these norms were very difficult to apply be- 
cause of their generality. President V. E. Smith appointed a Com- 
mittee to elaborate the norms; this elaboration is herewith proposed 
for consideration by the Council: 


1) Scholarly writing. 


Textbooks, book reviews, and articles written for non-philosophi- 
cal journals are ordinarily not to be considered, unless there is 
generally accepted evaluation of these as outstanding contribu- 
tions. Editorial work is ordinarily not to be considered. “ Popu- 
lar” books and article are simply to be excluded. There is to be 
question of scholarship in the field of philosophy strictly so called. 


2) International standing as a scholar. 

This standing could be shown by offices held in international 
groups or committees, being asked to write for collections or to 
write papers for congresses, perhaps being on advisory boards of 
journals, 

3) Outstanding excellence as a teacher. 


This norm is very difficult to apply, and tends to involve per- 
sonal loyalties rather than objective judgments. The philosophi- 
cal stature of a teacher’s students is a criterion, though it is often 
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hard to say whether this reflects the excellence of an entire De- 
partment rather than of an individual teacher. 


4 


— 


Leadership and influence in philosophical thought. 


Over and above the influences mentioned above in Nos. 1 and 3, 
one might point out leadership and influence in a philosophical or- 
ganization (but this should be philosophical, not merely organiza- 
tional leadership). Similarly, leadership within a Department 
might be merely excellent “human relations”; it might also be 
along really scholarly lines. 


It was moved by the Secretary that the above recommendations be added 
to the original principles as a basis for future awards. The Council then 
considered the nominations for award of the medal for 1958 with the re- 
sult that on the first ballot Dr. Yves Simon of the University of Chicago 
received the majority of the votes necessary and was declared to be the 
medalist for 1958. Vice President Wolter reported for the Program Com- 
mittee for the general sessions of the 1958 meeting. He proposed the gen- 
eral theme as “' The Meaning of Scholastic Philosophy ” with the suggested 
divisions of the theme as follows: 1) What Does the Church Mean by 
Scholasticism?; 2) What Did the Scholastics Themselves Understand by 
Scholasticism?; 3) Theories on the Historical Origins of Scholasticism; 4) 
Scholastic Pluralism (why more than one system). The Council reelected 
Dr. Vincent E. Smith as editor of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM for 
three years. Also elected to the board of editors was Brother 8. Robert 
and Rev. Robert Miller, C.S.B. The Council voted to hold its 1959 meet- 
ing in New York City and to look into the possibility of the meeting in 
Baltimore for 1960. The Council instructed the Secretary to look into the 
standing of the Association in its membership in the World Union of 
Catholic Philosophical Societies and to pay dues in the same up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $20.00. The Secretary informed the Council that the As- 
sociation had joined the Federation but had not received any notice of 
dues. The Council discussed a proposed Memorial Volume for Etienne 
Gilson and considered a request from Dr. Charles J. O’Neil for Association 
support in the way of part of the expense for the project. On motion of 
Father Conway the Council voted to support the project up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $2,000.00 for the publication of the proposed volume on 
the condition that the project be printed by a publishing house that would 
guarantee return of the Association’s investment as soon as the cost of 
publication was met. The Council adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 23, 1957) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 14 Garden St., Springfield 9, Mass. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 3801 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

de Courty, Prof. Louis A., College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dollinger, Rev. M. Sylvester, Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, 
Huntsville, Utah 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 32 St. Flavien, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hart, Rt. Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Box 1729, Helena, Mont. 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., 4153 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 34, IIl. 

Lu, Rev. Matthias, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D.C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 5025 Goodridge Ave., Fieldston 71, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Smith, Mr. J. Marquis, 5023 Kenmont Rd., 8.E. Washington 21, D. C. 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
mH. ¥. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H., Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Aquinas Society, 1214 Rockbridge Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Assumption Seminary Library, 3016 W. French Place, San Antonio 1, 
Texas 

Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 38, Fla. 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 2ist St., Tulsa 14, Okla. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, 
N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 
Mass. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, IIl. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. . 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Georgetown University Library, 37th & O Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Glenmary Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Iona College, 715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101: West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, New York 

Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac. Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3547 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Marquette University, 615 North llth St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New Mexico 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of Mercy Seminary, Lenox, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Fathers Monastery, 58th and Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica Estates, Long Island, N. Y. 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 
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Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

St. John Cantius Seminary, 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

St. John’s University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32, 
N. Y. 

St. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Box 608, Lemont, Ill. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6. N. J. 

St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 So. Steele St., Denver 10, Colo. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 43, IIl. 

Salve Regina College, Ochre Point Ave., Newport, Rhode Island 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seattle University, 900 Broadway, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
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University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of St. Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 6, Texas 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Ursuline College for Women, Overlook and Cedar Roads, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 

Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 3340 Jackson St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Aiduk, Rev. Robert J., 7231 Mission Rd., Prairie Village 15, Kansas 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, 
Michigan 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Holy Name College, 14th & Shepherd Sts., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Anderson, Mr. John J., 230 Mt. Vernon Place, Newark 6, New Jersey 

Andriuska, Rev. George A., Marian Convent, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Ankrah, Rev. Alfah-Cofie, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa 

Armour, Very Rev. Charles P., C.PS., Via Mazzarino 16, Rome 103, Italy 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Aucoin, Very Rev. Charles, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Aylward, Rev. Gerard J., C.S.P., 329 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights 70, L. I., N. Y. 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S8.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Bannan, Dr. John F., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barry, Dr. Robert M., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 

Bartley, Miss Marcella A., 5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Mr. Ralph, 65 Manor Drive, Newark, N. J. 
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Becnel, Rev. Daniel J., 2025 Stuart Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., S.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., SJ., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, OS.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, III. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Bennewitz, Mr. Donald F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 2062 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., 8.8.8., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Birkley, Rev. James I., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, P.O. Box 528, 
Whiting, Ind. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.F.M. Cap., 1027 North 9th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Blackwell, Dr. Richard J., John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Ohio 

Blaes, Rev. Arnold, Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Blee, Rev. Michael J., Loyola High School, Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 

Bobik, Dr. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 325 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Bohnen, Rev. Artur, S. J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao 
Leopoldo, Brasil 

Boileau, Rev. David A., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Bonansea, Rev. Bernardino M., O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., Collegio Di S. Bonaventura (Firenze) 
Brozzi-Quaracchi, Italia 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Bridges, Rev. Geoffrey, O.F.M., San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 616 So. East St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

Brooks, Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Broussard, J. D., Beall Ave., Damascus, Md. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 
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Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., 3499 Mobile Training Wing, Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 Broadway N., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., 8.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bruggeman, Mr. William A., 2802 Hyde Park, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr..Thomas J., 22 Concord Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., S.M., 400 Warrensville Center Rd., Bedford, 
Ohio 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Burke, Rev. John R., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Burke, Rev. Luke, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.S.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, James W., 216-15 110th Avenue, Queens Village, L. I., New York 

Caillouet, Most. Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Callahan, Rev. Francis F., 8.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

Callahan, Rev. Ronan, C.P., St. Joseph’s Passionist Monastery, Baltimore 
29, Md. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, MS.SS.T., Silver Lake, Brackney, Penna. 

Carlo, Mr. William E., 166 Weyman Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., Ph.D., St. Margaret’s Rectory, 
Mahoningtown, Penna. 

Carney, Rev. Patrick J., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Carney, Rev. William J., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Carr, Rev. H., C.S.B., Basilian Fathers, Vancouver 8, B. C. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Street, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., 20 Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Casten, Dr. Daniel F., 177 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, 6239 Broadway, New York 71, N. Y. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Ciraolo, Mr. Joseph P., 1679-42nd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 

Clancy, Rev. John L., SJ., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. William, O.M.I., Pine Hills-on-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 
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Clarke, Rev. William Norris, §.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y: 

Clinton, Pfc. Joseph J., Office of the Inspector General, Headquarters VII 
Corps, APO 107, New York, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., St. Pius X Church, Plainview, L.L., New York 

Coggin, Rev. Walter, OS.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Coleman, Mr. John M., P.O. Box 3108, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 2867 South 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver 10, Colo. 

Conway, Rev. James I., 8.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Corcoran, Rev. Charles J.D., O.P., 7200 W. Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Costa, Rev. Francis, §.8.S., 17608 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronan, Rev. E. P., SS., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Crosson, Mr. Frederick J., 1289 Brummitt Lane, South Bend 15, Ind. 

Cullen, Mr. John B., 6322 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, 3801 Linton Ave., Montreal, Canada 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J. B., F.S.C.H., St. Bonaventure’s College, St. John’s New- 
foundland, Canada 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Davenport, Rev. Robert L., Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Suisse 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8.J., 114 Mount St., London, W. 1, England 

Day, Rev. Francis T., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, Peoria 3, IIl. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., 8.T.D., 5078 Warwick Terrace, Pittsburgh 
13, Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Francis 8. Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958-12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 81st St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 
2, Kansas ‘ 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., S.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 4601 Haines N.E., Albuquerque, New Mex. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Gommar A.; Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 8040 Bellamah Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 
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de Vitry, Miss Guillemine, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, 
Mass. 

Devlin, Rev. William J., SJ., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Dewart, Leslie, Ph.D., 70 Rucholme Rd., Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 

Dijkstra, Rev. F. O., O.F.M., St. Anthony’s Friary, Bangalore, India 

di Nardo, Rev. Ramon A., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 20, D. C. 

Dinneen, Rev. Richard D., 454 Western Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
N. Y. 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., S.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan. 

Donohue, Rev. John G., St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth, 4000 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drapeau, Rev. Raymond H., Church of Our Lady Immaculate, Athol, Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Rev. John M., O.S.A., Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., S.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 34 Indian Spring Rd., Ashland, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, 305 Students Infirmary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Dunphy, Dr. William B., 95 Elliott Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Egan, Rev. James M., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., 
Ala. 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Escobar, Gustavo, 760 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

Eslick, Prof. Leonard J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

Fagothey, Rev. Austin, S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Fay, Rev. B. U., O.P., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Fay, Dr. Charles, Mercy College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Avenue #205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 5625 Ready Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 
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Fisher, Dr. Alden L., 5476 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Dr. John F., 1510 Broadwood Drive, Rockville, Md. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flood, Rev. R. H., C.S.B., St. John Fisher College Library, Rochester 18, 
RB. ft. 

Flynn, Mr. Frederick E., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S.T.D., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
6, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., SJ., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Thomas J., 8.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Ford, John H., 3122 Redbud Lane, Louisville, Ky. 

Forgac, Rev. James, O.S.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., 1679 St. Louis Road, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Fournelle, Rev. Geron, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Fredrickson, Rev. Owen P., O.S.B., St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois 

Free, Louis J., 233 Crystal Ave., New London, Conn. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Furtado, Ens. Francis J.. Nas Cubi Point, c/o Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Gagnon, Rev. Gerard, O.M.I., 249 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Gallagher, Mr. Thomas, 33 Buckingham Drive, Albany, N. Y. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A., 211 West 4th St., Duluth 6, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O. P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 320 Popular St., Bellevue, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Gassner, Dr. Julius S., Helen Drive, Rt. 1, Lafayette, La. 

Gasson, Rev. John, 8.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Gendreau, Dr. Bernard A., 3940 Winding Way, Cincinnati, 29, Ohio 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P.O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilbert, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward T., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Gilligan, Dr. Bernard B., 2665 Grand Concourse, New York 68, N. Y. 


Gilligan, Rev. Justinian, C.P., St. Gabriel Monastery, Brighton, Boston 35, 
Mass. 
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Gleason, Rev. Robert W., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., S.J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 

Goodwin, Robert P., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Grabowski, Rev. John C., C.SS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Oakland 5, 
Calif. 
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Sister Ann Julia, S.N.D., Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Sister Augustine, 8.C.N., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Ky. 

Sister Catharine Julie, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. 

Sister Cyril Edwin Kinney, O.P., Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Sister Elizabeth Marie Houlihan, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 
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tion, N. J. 
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Puerto Rico 
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Dakota 
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ington 7, D. C. 

Sister M. Francisca, $.L., Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sister M. Fredericus, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Sister M. Gonzaga Udell, 1607 Robinson Rd., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Sister M. Helen, St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegany, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Henry, RS.M., College of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Sister M. Josephina, 8.BS., Pres., Xavier University, New Orleans 18, La. 

Sister M. Julienne, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Sister M. Marina, OS.F., Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Sister Mary Mercedes Hachey, R.S.M., St. Joseph’s College, North Wind- 
ham, Me. 

Sister Mary Monica, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Sister Mary Paul Mason, College Mary Immaculate, West Hartford 5, 
Conn. 

Sister Mary Rachael, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Sister M. Redempta, Marygrove College Library, Detroit 21, Michigan 

Sister M. Sophie, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee 15, Wisc. 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C., Archbishop Cushing College, Brookline 46, 
Mass. 

Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 15, 
La. 

Sister Mary Vivia Milnor, 8.N.J.M., Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash. 

Sister Mary William, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame College, St. Louis 23, Mo. 

Sister Miriam Ann, CS.C., St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch College, Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah 

Siwek, Rev. Paul, S.J., 475 Main St., Spotswood, New Jersey 

Slattery, Rev. Kenneth F., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Slavin, Very Rev. Robert J., O.P., Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 

Sleva, Rev. Victor E., St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 

Smith, Rev. Gerard, SJ., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Smith, Mr. LeRoy Finley, 1915 Diamond St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Smith, Rev. Raymond, O.P., St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent E., Box 38, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Somerville, Rev. James M., SJ., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Sparks, Very Rev. Timothy M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
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Spitzig, Rev. Joseph A., S.T.D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Stafford, Rev. John W., C.S.V., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

Stafford, Rev. Robert H., 260 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Stakelum, Rev. J. W., C.M., 1849 Cass Avenue, St. Louis 6, Mo. 

Stallknecht, Mr. Theodore, 28 Wyatt Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Suarez, Miss Georgina, 4 Hemlock Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


— Mr. Daniel J., Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, 
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Sullivan, Rev. Edward, C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston 6, Tex. 

Sullivan, Rev. Malachy R., O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 

Sullivan, Rev. Richard H., CS.C., Pius Tenth Seminary, North Easton, 
Mass. 

Summers, Mr. James A., 1040 Irving Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 

Sweeney, Rev. Leo, S.J., 3700 W. Pine Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Synan, Rev. Edward A., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Tallon, Dr. Hugh J., 778 44th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

Taylor, Rev. Vincent G., O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Tensing, Rev. Robert H., Mount St. Mary’s of the West, Norwood 12, 
Ohio 

Teran, Dr. Sisto, C. Alvarez 465, Tucuman, Argentina 

Thill, Most Rev. Frank A., Box 999, Salina, Kansas 

Thomas, Very Rev. Fr. Aquinas, 8.A., St. Joseph Friary, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. 

Thomas, Brother Levian, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 

Thompson, Dr. Richard J., 814 E. Corby Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Thro, Rev. Linus, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tiblier, Rev. Henry F., SJ., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill Station, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Tiffany, Rev. George E., Cardinal Hayes High School, Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Tillman, Rev. Stanley C., SJ., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tobin, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J., 2053 Southwest Sixth Ave., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Toolen, Most Rev. Thomas J., 400 Government St., Mobile 15, Ala. 

Toon, Rev. Mark, O.S.B., Minor Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Tourigny, Rev. Alexander D., 8.J., Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 

Traynor, Rev. W. Thomas, C.SS.R., St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada 

Turley, Mr. Peter T., 66-01 80 Street, Middle Village 79, N. Y. 

Turner, Dr. John V., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 1, New York 

Tyrrell, Rev. Francis M., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

Urbanowicz, Rev. Francis J., Torresdale, Philadelphia 14, Pa. 

Van Der Veldt, Rev. James A., O.F.M., The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Vanier, Rev. Paul, 8.J., College Jean-de-Brebeuf, Montreal 26, Canada 

Vaske, Rev. Martin O., SJ., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Veatch, Henry B., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Viau, Rev. Roger, 215 Main St., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Visgak, Mr. Charles A., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Vogel, Rev. Murel R., SJ., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Vogt, Rev. Bernard, O.F.M., Christ the King Seminary, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 


Vollmer, Rev. Placidus A., O.S.A., College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
18, Pa. 
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Wade, Rev. Francis C., S.J., 1181 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Walsh, Miss Helen G., 8 Madison Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Walsh, Rev. J. Gerald, C.S.Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

Walsh, Rev. Joseph, S.J., St. Mary’s of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Walsh, Rev. Joseph M., 8.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, New York 

Walton, Dr. William M., St. Joseph College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

Ward, Rev. Leo R., C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Warnat, Rt. Rev. Joseph F., Shrine of St. Therese, Pueblo, Colo. 

Warren, Dr. John J., 16 Osgood St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Wassmer, Rev. Thomas A., 8.J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Watson, Rev. S. Y., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Weisheipl, Rev. James A., O.P:, Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Weiswurm, Rev. Alcuin, C.M.M., St. Joseph’s Missionhouse, Route #1, 
Center Valley, Penna. 

West, Charles M., Ph.D., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Westley, Mr. Richard J., 589 Glenview Ave., Highland Park, IIl. 

Wheeler, Mother Mary Cecelia, R.S.C.J., Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Whitney, Mr. Hugh, 42 Beacon St., Boston Mass. 

Williams, Rev. W. A., S.V.D., St. Augustine Seminary, Bay St. Louis, 
Mississippi 

Winters, Rev. Martin N., Quigley Seminary, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Wojciechowski, Dr. Jerzy, 17 McDougal Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Wolf, Rev. Lawrence O., St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Wolter, Rev. Allan B., O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 

Wright, Mr. Thomas B., 10609 Lexington St., Kensington, Md. 

Wynns, Mr. John G., 8612 Katherine Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Young, Rev. James A., §.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 
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Conlan, Rev. F. Allan, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Connelly, Mr. George E., Walsh Hall, 3624 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Creel, Mr. Jesse L., North American College, Vatican City, Italy 

Deutremont, Rev. Mr. Charles R., 1908 Collins, S.E., Grand Rapids 7, 
Mich. 

Doherty, Rev. Kevin F., Spellman Hall, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Donoso, Mr. Anton, 6151 Helen Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan 

Donovan, Mr. Richard, 315 East 88th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dougherty, Mr. Jude P., 4808—10th St., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 

Duval, Dr. Bernard §., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Fallon, Rev. Timothy P., 8.J., 226 St. George Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Farley, Robert J., Garrett Rd., and Chestnut St., Upper Darby, Pa. 
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Flahie, Mr. Charles E., 2586 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio 

1 Foye, Edward J., 56 East Main St., Allegany, N. Y. 
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Gilmour, Edward E., 249 Thornton St., Hamden, Conn. 
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Hobbins, Mr. Vincent, 61 East 95th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Kondoleon, Mr. Theodore J., 4848 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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